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ARNOLD AND SMYTH ON MODERN HISTORY.” 


Tue stores of our more estimable 
literature have recently been en- 
riched by the almost simultaneous 
publication of the lectures, with 
which the contemporary professors 
of modern history at Oxford and 
Cambridge have instructed and de- 
lighted the resident members of their 
respective universities. Each pub- 
lication is accompanied with some 
melancholy reflections. The Oxford 
professor, Dr. Arnold, has been cut 
down in the flower of his genius by 
that scythe which desolates so often 
the most fertile gardens of literature. 
He was cut down, moreover, at a 
period when, to human eyes, his 
mind seemed to be expanding into a 
wider and more catholic usefulness. 
He was in that peculiar season of life, 
when the summer of the intellect 
begins to deepen into the rich glow 
of autumnal ripeness, and there 1s all 
the kindling of the leaf without any 
of the decay. 

There was much in the political 
opinions, still more in the religious 
sentiments of Dr. Arnold, which 
found no echo in our hearts: we 
considered the first to be dangerous, 
and the second to be unscriptural ; 
his views of the economy of the 
Church, of her rights and privileges, 
of her unity and life, of the radiating 
heat of her doctrines, of the mother- 
hood of her laws,—all these views we 
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deemed to be untrue, as we assuredly 
believe them to be unfounded; and 
yet we are not ashamed to say that 
we looked upon Dr. Arnold himself 
with some feelings of respect, and 
even of attachment—we acknow- 
ledged him to be sincere; there was 
a simplicity about his mind, which 
detained, while it allured, attention ; 
a massiveness of judgment which 
impressed the beholder with an idea 
of stability and grandeur: while you 
disapproved of the sentiment, you 
admired the man; while you declined 
the cup, you were charmed by the 
gentleness with which it was offered. 
It is the peculiar characteristic of an 
amiable, benevolent, and cultivated 
disposition, that it diffuses a lustre 
over the exterior features of the 
character. ‘To adopt and apply the 
illustration of a man in whom the 
glory of genius was clouded by vice, 
the moral physiognomy of such a 
person resembles a crystal urn lighted 
up from within. 

Being accustomed to regard the 
intellectual character of Dr. Arnold 
with feelings like these, we have 
often pleased ourselves with the 
hope that time would cherish and 
expand these good qualities into a 
wider growth; that the harshness of 
the original fruit would be worn out 
by cultivation; and that the vine of 
Christian faith, warmed and ripened 
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beneath the more abundant sunshine 
of the grace of God, would, at some 
future season, be weighed down with 
clusters of good thoughts, so to 
speak, beautiful in colour, and rich 
in all the flavour of godliness. 

We have read with feelings of 
solemn thoughtfulness the following 
very striking passage in Dr. Arnold's 
second lecture :— 


‘* And as, when a man has been cut off 
by sudden death, we are curious to know 
whether his previous words or behaviour 
indicated any sense of his coming fate, so 
we examine the records of a state of 
things just expiring, anxious to observe 
whether in any point there may be dis- 
cerned an anticipation of the great future, 
or whether all was blindness and insensi- 
bility.” 


With such thoughts in our mind, 
we may well be pardoned for remark- 
ing that the publication of these 
lectures of the Oxford professor has 
awakened in us a feeling of sad 
retrospection, which has been deep- 
ened by the rich promise of fruit 
which he held out to the historical 
student. 


* Our object,” said the professor, in 
allusion to his second course of lectures, 
** will be to represent to ourselves the 
England of the fourteenth century. To 
represent it if we can, even in its out- 
ward aspect, for I cannot think that the 
changes in the face of the country are 
beneath the notice of history ; what sup- 
plied the place of the landscape which is 
now so familiar to us; what it was be. 
fore five hundred years of what I may 
call the wear and tear of human domi- 
nion ; when cultivation had scarcely ven- 
tured beyond the valleys, or the low 
sunny slopes of the neighbouring hills ; 
and whole tracts, now swarming with in- 
habitants, were a wide solitude of forest 
or of moor. To represent it also in its 
institutions and in its state of society ; 
and further, in its individual men, and in 
their actions ; for I would never wish the 
results of history to be separated from 
history itself: the great events of past 
times require to be represented no less 
than institutions, or manners, or build. 
ings, or scenery: we must listen to the 
stir of gathering war,—we must follow 
our two Edwards, the Second and Third, 
on their enterprises visited with such 
different fortunes,—we must be present at 
the rout and fight of Bannockburn and 
at the triumph of Cressy. Finally, we 
must remember, also, not so to transport 
ourselves into the fourteenth century, as 
to forget that we belong really to the 
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nineteenth ; that here, and not there, lie 
our duties; that the harvest gathered in 
the fields of the past is to be brought 
home for the use of the present.” 


Nor are the lectures of the Cam- 
bridge professor unaccompanied by 
a similar shade. The melancholy 
which they awake arises, indeed, 
from a different source. Dr. Ar- 
nold fell asleep in the midst of 
his journey,— Professor Smyth has 
travelled far into the shadows of 
evening, over which the sunset of 
an useful and well-spent life has 
thrown, and, we hope, may continue 
to throw, its beautifying and gilding 
rays. His name has become inter- 
woven with the history of Cambridge 
during more than a quarter of a 
century; many who sat round his 
Chair, in the joyous morning of their 
youth and hope, are now administer- 
ing, in their noon of life, the govern- 
ment of the Church or the laws of 
the land; many are gone to their 
pillows of earth; many have eaten 
the bread, and drunk the wine of 
affliction. Living in the present cen- 
tury, the professor seems to belong 
to the past; he resembles a portrait 
by Reynolds, stepping, in all the 
philosophy of a modern existence, out 
of its time-worn frame. What son 
of Alma Mater, having seen, can 
forget that figure, which, upon a grey 
autumnal noon, might recently be 
observed pacing to and fro along 
the sunshiny path of King’s? The 
graceful court of Clare shelters him 
from the wind ; behind, the crimson 
autumn sun is gilding the glorious 

innacles of the College Chapel, and 

indling into resplendent colours 
upon every window the saints and 
heroes of the olden time. 

Let the reader take our arm for a 
moment, as we saunter, unawed by 
the vision of the provost, over the 
smooth-shaven grass-plats of King’s. 
The walk is a sweet one at this 
season of the year, and several groups 
may be seen partaking of the enjoy- 
ment it affords; three Johnians, arm- 
in-arm (we speak of the days when 
“curtains” were a necessary part of 
university furniture), are disputing 
upon the rival absurdities of Hymers 
and Crick ; one freshman of ‘Trinity 
is busily engaged in ascertaining his 
own place in the Tripos-paper three 
years hence; two nursery-maids are 
making observations on landscape- 
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rdening; but amid these interest- 
ing objects the figure to which we 
have already referred attracts the 
especial notice of the bystanders. 
The hat which is not black, the re- 
markable coat in which a hesitating 
brown melts into an invisible green, 
the drab inexpressibles, the loose 
cotton gloves, the umbrella, so con- 
tracted upward, and so expansive 
downward, looking as if it belonged 
to ancient not to modern history ; the 
quiet intelligence of the upturned 
grey eye, the white hair falling 
down the cheek and back, the ruddy 
countenance,—all denote the amiable, 
eccentric, gifted professor of modern 
history in the university of Cam- 
bridge, as he often appeared to us, 
bodily, in his own classic haunts, and 
as he now seems to look out from 
these portly volumes which have 
been given to the literary public 
by that tasteful bibliopole Mr. Pick- 
ering. 

We propose, while sitting between 
the Oxford and Cambridge profes- 
sors, to offer a few remarks to our 
readers upon the subject which is 
now brought before us under such 
attractive colours,—a subject which 
comes home to the hearts of all men, 
and in which all men perform a 
grander or a humbler part. 

It has been often remarked that 
the stranger at Rome, who enters 
St. Peter’s for the first time, experi- 
ences an immediate impression of 
Sopp — Se building looks 
smaller than he had expected to find 
it; but a closer acquaintance with 
the edifice convinces him that his 
first impression arose not from any 
want of grandeur in the structure 
itself, but from a want of comprehen- 
siveness in his own mind to embrace 
it. Increased familiarity raises the 
spectator to the cathedral, not the 
cathedral to the spectator; his ad- 
miration is livelier, simply because 
his appreciation is clearer. This is 
the image, reproduced in our own 
words, which Dr. Arnold employs, in 
his inaugural lecture, to illustrate 
our early and uninstructed impres- 
sions of history. We think, with 
Arnold, that the first sensation of 
the student upon entering the tem- 
ple of history is one of disappoint- 
ment,—in the same manner as that 
of the visitor to St. Peter’s,—not 
from a want of greatness in what he 
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sees, but from a want of comprehen- 
siveness in himself to grasp it. “ His- 
tory is only a ceeglt of facts, is but 
Time’s follower ; she does not pre- 
tend to discover, but merely to 
register what time has brought to 
light already.” 

In speaking of history generally, 
Dr. Arnold does not forget the limita- 
tion of his subject; that he is not 
called to describe history under 
each, but under one of its aspects; 
not history collectively, but modern 
history particularly. Remembering 
this in theory, and hoping not to 
forget it in practice, he still deems it 
necessary, at the commencement of 
his task, to trace the stream from its 
source: to adopt his own graphic 
remark, he requests his hearers to 
remain with him awhile on the high 
ground, where the waters, which are 
hereafter to form the separate streams 
of ancient and modern history, lie as 
yet undistinguished in their common 
parent lake. 

The general idea of history he 
takes to be the biography of a society, 
bearing the same relation to the 
actions of many, which biography 
bears to the actions of one. ‘The 
memoirs of a family would be history, 
the memoirs of its separate members 
would be biography. A nation is 
composed of families, and a memoir 
of a national existence is, in the 
noblest sense, a history. Yet, after 
all, it may be questioned whether we 
are not making a distinction of sha- 
dow ; the history of England is only 
the history of the nation, as that 
nation may happen to be represented 
by certain ns,—Henry VII.and 
Cardinal Wolsey, Elizabeth and 
Lord Burleigh, Shakspeare and 
Jeremy Taylor. 

The daily employment of a single 
family might constitute a biography, 
but we require the union of families, 
or the mutual interlacing of passions, 
and feelings, and principles, and 
desires, to compose a history. Cow- 

r represents, with much beauty of 
imagination, History reclining, unoc- 
cupied, in the garden of Paradise : 


“History, not wanted yet, 
Leaned on her arm, watching Time, whose 
course 
Eventful should supply her with a theme.” 


Now, that wish to be acquainted 
with the economy and disposition of 
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our neighbours, which forms so 
striking and often so unpleasing a 
feature in the general aspect of so- 
ciety, assumes a higher and more 
dignified expression when applied to 
the investigation of the economy and 
disposition of that large aggregate of 
families, which furnish the elements 
of history properly so called. Curi- 
osity may be the name of the desire, 
under each developement ; but in the 
second case it is curiosity sublimed 
and purified. We love (to reproduce 
and expand in these pages a sentiment 
which we have already thrown out in 
a ruder shape), we love to unravel the 
intricate mazes of policy; to rip out 
the golden thread of dissimulation, 
which art has worked and shaded 
into the web of diplomacy; to exa- 
mine, while we hold up the texture 
to the sunshine of truth, how the 
beauty of the embroidery conceals 
the brittleness and poverty of the 
material; to observe how the bril- 
liancy of the colour comes and goes, 
according as we place it in a favour- 
able or an unfavourable light of judg- 
ment ; according as we look upon any 
series of actions, with the eye of a 
stranger or the eye of a partisan. 

In the hands of a writer of genius 
and virtue we think that history will 
combine the charms of poetry with 
the simpleness of reality. ‘Truth will 


be shone upon by the warm eyes of 


Imagination, and the cheek of Wis- 
dom will glow with a sweeter smile 
when her bosom is bound with the 
girdle of Beauty. Professor Smyth 
discovers the machinery of fiction in 
the narrative of history ; and every 
student of the annals of human en- 
terprise, and suffering, and achieve- 
ment, is prepared to admit that the 
romance of Truth is frequently more 
surprising than the romance of In- 
vention. It has its plots and in- 
cidents, its characters and adventures, 
its heroes and heroines, its wonders 
and catastrophes. The Robinson 
Crusoe of Defoe is equalled in sim- 
plicity and reality by the history of 
Herodotus ; the tournament does not 
glow through the page of Scott, with 
more animation or beauty than the 
picturesque combinations of war wind 
and glitter through the narrative of 
Livy; the Knight of Froissart is 
painted with all the minuteness of 
the Knight of Richardson ; and the 


dir Richard de Coverley of Addison 
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is not a completer model of every 
chivalrous virtue than the Cyrus of 
Xenophon. One of the essential quali- 
ties of fiction is an embellishment of 
reality. The forehead of our common 
nature is encircled with a garland. 
We see this quality illustrated in the 
practice of celebrated painters — 
writers of fiction upon canvass. When 
Raphael delineated the Apostles, he 
imparted to them all the majesty of 
which the human figure was suscep- 
tible. St. Paul confessed his bodily 
presence to be weak, but he rose from 
the pencil of Raphael refulgent with 
all the splendour of heroic beauty. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds commended this 
deviation into the fiction of art, and 
declared his opinion that, while the 
painter of portraits retained the in- 
dividual likeness, the painter of history 
should paint the man by the action. 

Professor Smyth raises a strenuous 
and warning voice—the result of long 
experience — against the attempt to 
find in any abridgement of history « 
summary method of acquiring histori- 
cal knowledge. ‘There is, he justly 
declares, no summary method of ac- 
quiring any description of knowledge. 
Every hill is to be climbed, not scaled ; 
they who, by a sudden impulse and 
rush of energy, endeavour to reach 
the summit are usually found, by the 
patient pilgrim, exhausted or asleep 
upon the first green acclivity they 
could reach. A summary is useful 
when the detail is known; just as a 
map is consulted with facility and 
advantage when we have traversed 
the country. “Summaries may al- 
ways serve most usefully to revive 
the knowledge that has been before 
acquired, may throw it into proper 
shapes and proportions, and leave it 
in this state upon the memory to 
supply the materials of subsequent 
reflection.” The Cambridge profes- 
sor very pleasingly illustrates the 
difference between the aspect of a 
national history, as presented to the 
student of general or particular his- 
tory. The student of general history 
resembles a person who, from some 
eminence, surveys the features of a 
country which he had never seen 
before ;—the distant corn-field, the 
purple lawn, the transparent stream, 
may all attract his notice, without 
presenting any distinct images to his 
mind. The student of particular 
history, on the other hand, resembles 
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a person to whom the landscape had 
been familiar in childhood ;—the dis- 
tant corn-field, the purple lawn, the 
transparent stream, form harmonious 
features in the beloved scenery of 
recollection — every object awakens 
its own peculiar and sweet associa- 
tion. 

The plan of the Oxford professor 
does not differ, in any essential par- 
ticular, from that of his Cambridge 
contemporary. Having supposed the 
student to have selected some chapter 
in the life of a nation for his especial 
consideration, hethinks that he should 
begin by taking some one history, 
as nearly contemporary as may be, and 
written, for the most part, by a con- 
temporary historian. Assuming, for 
the sake of example, the student to 
select for his subject the state of 
France in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the Memoirs of Philip de 
Comines would supply the most in- 
teresting introduction. ‘The advan- 
tage to be derived from this habit of 
commencing every path of inquiry 
through the gate, as it were, of con- 
temporary history, may be considered 
to be éwofold,—we are spectators with 
the eye, and we are hearers with the 
ear. Not only the features, but the 
costume of national character, are 
reflected in the glass of coeval history. 
It is, indeed, perfectly possible for 
the breath of the contemporary, as 
well as of the subsequent historian, 
to cloud the mirror, and to present 
a dim resemblance or a defaced out- 
line of the persons introduced. But 
the probability is that the reflection 
of the chief lineaments will be, for 
the most part, sufficiently distinct, 
and that, however the historian may 
seek to mitigate the defects, or to 
magnify the charms of the moral 
countenance, its identity and indi- 
viduality will be readily ascertained. 
Thus, for instance, Philip de Comines 
is never weary of eulogising his mas- 
ter, Louis XI., and yet he has re- 
corded the crimes of his life and the 
miseries of his death ; so again, in the 
knights and lords of Froissart, we 
behold the seams of vice and passion 
deforming all the features of nobility 
and valour, the chronicler of their 
virtues being also the unconscious 
relater of their crimes. 

Ifthe period selected by the student 
be one marked by important foreign 
wars, Dr. Arnold recommends the 
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rusal of another contemporary 
nistory written by a native of the 
antagonist country, as being the most 
natural instrument not only to esti- 
mate the genius or conduct of the 
contending parties, but to balance 
our own sympathies. The import- 
ance of this caution will be more 
obvious, if we remember that the 
student who formed his opinion of 
Joan of Are from the testimony of 
England in the fifteenth century, 
would pronounce her to be a witch ; 
if from the testimony of France, at 
the same period, he would proclaim 
her to be an angel. 

The next step marked out by the 
professor is one of greater difficulty, 
but one which he regards as essential 
to every student anxious to learn the 
true method of historical investiga- 
tion. “ Keeping the general history 
which he has been reading as his text, 
and getting from it the skeleten of the 
future figure,” he must now diverge 
on either side into the by-paths of 
literature, wherever a flower of in- 
struction may grow by the way-side. 
Among the aids to historical research, 
which the professor enumerates at 
considerable length, we may particu- 
larly mention the great collections 
of Sueno treaties, of which the 
Feedera of Rymer furnish a specimen 
as relating to our own history. These 
documents bear the impression of the 
age, and are not to be judged by the 
abstracts which it suits the prejudice 
or the space of historians to introduce 
into their pages. 

Next to these treaties, the professor 
places those laws which various 
emergencies of the state‘may produce, 
—such as statutes, ordinances, pro- 
clamations, &c. These documents are 
extremely important, as being the 
deliberate expression of the supreme 
government of society. ‘They give us, 
as it were, not only the temper and 
disposition of the age in which they 
were issued, but in their language 
we can hear the tone and accent of 
the popular voice. Laws are the im- 
printed opinions of the times; they 
are the eyes, through which the cen- 
tnries, that are gone, look into the 
face of the centuries that are to 
come. When the general expres- 
sion of these laws is cruel, revenge- 
ful, and forbidding, we are justified 
in supposing the temper of the 
times — that temper which animates 
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the eye—to have been cruel and re- 
vengeful, and forbidding also. But 
these documents assist us in the com- 
prehension of the ezternal as well 
as the interior character of the age 
to which they belong. 

“We learn the names of various 
offices, courts, and processes, and these, 
when understood, help us, from their 
very number, to realise the state of things 
then existing ; a lively notion of any ob- 
ject depending on one clearly seeing 
some of its parts, and the more we people 
it, so to speak, with distinct images, the 
more it comes to resemble the crowded 
world around us.” 


In proportion as the student pos- 
sesses the alchemy of fancy, will be 
his ability to transmute this defaced 
and discoloured currency of anti- 
quity into pure gold, with the image 
and superscription distinctly legible. 
Scott displayed all the properties of 
this magical stone in his wonderful 
novels: “ When I am very ill in- 
deed,” said Coleridge, to a friend, “ I 
can read Scott’s novels, and they are 
almost the only books I can then 
read.” ‘The explanation of this ap- 
parent paradox is not given by the 
poet, but it will naturally suggest 
itself to every mind. ‘The historical 
novels of Scott are written not to the 
heart, not to the understanding, but 
to the eye; and the magnificent pro- 
cessions of chivalry gleam past the 
eye of sickness with a sweet and lull- 
ing beauty and music. 

There is yet another key by which 
the student may be enabled to open 
not only some of the chambers, but 
some of the most precious caskets of 
historical knowledge — we mean the 

ArRnNoLp. 

** Whoever has made himself famous 
by his actions, or even by his rank or 
position in society, so that his name is at 
once familiar to our ears, such a man's 
writings have an interest for us, even be- 
fore we begin to read them ; the instant 
that he gets up, as it were, to address us, 
we are hushed into the deepest atten. 
tion. These works give us an insight 
not only into the spirit of an age, as ex- 
emplified in the minds of its greatest 
men, but they multiply, in some sort, the 
number of those with whom we are per- 
sonally and individually in sympathy ; 
they enable us to recognise, amidst the 
dimness of remote and uncongenial ages, 
the features of friends and of brethren,” 
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journals or letters of eminent men. 
Journals and letters of this description 
are not only portraits of celebrated 
persons, painted by themselves, but 
they also frequently contain the 
heads of enemies, and friends, and 
associates, sketched into the corner 
of their own pictures with wonder- 
ful truthfulness of feature and bril- 
liancy of colouring. A letter is a 
conversation upon paper: a journal 
is a biography of our time. From 
the first we may expect to receive 
amusement; from the second, instruc- 
tion; not the first without the second, 
nor the second to the exclusion of 
the first: —we speak relatively, not 
disjunctively. We discover more of 
Swift from his journal transmitted 
to Stella, than from all the memoirs 
which have been written of his life ; 
and what is true of one famous man, 
is true of many. If, then, the pre- 
vious inquiries of the student have 
enabled him, by embellishing the 
scenery of the past age with the fur- 
niture of the time—its institutions 
and customs—to make up, with some 
completeness, what Dr. Arnold calls 
the still life of the picture, he will, in 
the next place, be desirous, in the 
words of the same writer, to people 
it also with the images of its great 
individual men, “ to change it, as it 
were, from a landscape or a view of 
buildings, into what may truly be 
called an historical picture.” We are 
induced to place, side by side, two 
short passages in which Professor 
Arnold speaks of the associations 
connected with persons, and Professor 
Smyth of associations connected with 
places :— 
Sayrn. 

‘“‘The Crusaders, indeed, were in- 
flamed by the images of the Holy Land. 
The same power of association is still the 
great salutary law by which we, too, are 
animated or subdued ; by which we, too, 
are hurried into action, or moulded into 
habit ; and it is as impossible for us now, 
as it was to the Crusaders of the middle 
ages, to behold, without affection and re- 
verence, whatever has been once connected 
with objects that are dear and venerable 
in our eyes. So natural, indeed, are 
such sacred principles, that we willingly 
allow to our imagination the facility 
which it loves of moulding into visions 
of sublimity and beauty the forms and 
scenes which time has now removed 
within its softened twilight, and in some 
respects sezured from the intrusion of 
our colder reason.” 
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We have been hitherto speaking of 
the memorials of men famous for 
their connexion with the State, who 
have directed the intricate machi- 
nery of Government. But the Ox- 
ford professor very properly includes 
in the list the illustrious authors of an 
age, who, surveying the political 
commotion, and the foam of the con- 
tending billows of party only through 
the loop-holes of their retreat, have 
yet by the sanctity of their genius 
often breathed a calm over the agita- 
ted waters, and have reflected on the 
stream of the national mind the ma- 
jestic lineaments of some vast and 
beautiful conception. It may be 
that the surface of the stream 
was ruffled by storms,—it may be 
that stones, cast in by reckless 
hands, dissolved the sweet unity 
of the image so mirrored upon its 
bosom; but, after a long interval 
of tranquillity and repose, each 
troubled circle subsides into smooth- 
ness, and each feature of the original 
conception reappears and widens, 
until the stream of popular thought 
is again gilded by the beauty of the 
shadow. We see this change illus- 
trated in the history of Milton, of 
Shakspeare, and of Taylor. It was 
the fate of two of those illustrious 
persons—the first and the last—to 
live in seasons of tumult and dismay, 
of anarchy and desolation, to be ex- 
posed to the persecution of enemies, 
to be assailed by the clamour of 
envy and hatred; yet the poet still 
listened to the sweet chimings of his 
Internal Faney, and the preacher 
still ascended to the summits of holy 
contemplation, and held communion 
with the inspiring angel of Christ- 
ian eloquence. 

The student, who shall pursue his 
researches upon the principle which 
we have endeavoured to indicate and 
to apply, may not possess a wide ac- 
quaintance with the superficies of 
the historic landscape. ‘The question 
should not be, how much he knows, 
but what he knows, and how he 
knows it. The course of study, now 
proposed to him, will resemble the 
training of an ancient candidate for 
the honours of the stadium. He 
will have brought his intellectual 
muscles into play ; he will have ac- 
customed his faculties to fatigue ; he 
will have formed an estimate of the 
vigour and capacity of his own men- 
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tal constitution. A familiarity with 
the surface and the strata, so to 
speak, of one historic field will en- 
able him to appreciate and overcome 
the difficulties which others may pre- 
sent to his feet. A man who has 
walked fifty miles, in a circle of a 
single mile, will be able, with equal 
ease, to walk the same distance in a 
straight or a winding direction. The 
formation of the habit is the pecu- 
liar benefit to be expected :— 


“* By careful study of some one period, 
we have learned a method of proceeding 
with all; so that, if we open any history, 
its facts at once fall into their proper 
places, indicating their causes, implying 
their consequences ; we have gained also 
a measure of their value, teaching us 
what are productive, and what are barren, 
what will combine with other facts, and 
establish and illustrate a truth, and what 
in our present state of knowledge are 
isolated, of no worth in themselves, and 
leading to nothing.” 


It is upon this very same principle 
of historical selection, that the acqui- 
sition of one language is a key to the 
acquisition of ail. The harmonious 
frame of language is created out of 
the same elements of grammar. The 
mariner, who knows how to steer a 
ship to Petersburg, will easily learn 
to steer it to Baltimore. 

From considering the aids most 
adapted to facilitate the progress of 
the student, Dr. Arnold proceeds to 
consider some of the principal diffi- 
culties which are likely to retard it; 
and as a preliminary step to the 
investigation, he divides the writers 
of modern history into two classes, 
one describing the simple, the other 
the complicated state of society ; Bede 
was an example of the first, Machi- 
avelli may be produced as the repre- 
sentative of the second. The history 
of the simple state of society has a 
peculiar charm, partaking, in some 
measure, of that individual interest 
which absorbs our sympathy in the 
Homeric poems, and fixes our eyes 
upon the motion of the arming chief- 
tain or the slumbering goatherd. 
“Such periods,” writes Dr. Arnold, 
“the lull before the burst of the 
hurricane, the almost oppressive still- 
ness which announces the eruption, 
are always full of a very deep in- 
terest.” We see in those riod the 

lacid slumber that precedes the ma- 
jestic dissolution of systems grey with 
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years; and it is impossible to bend 
over their remains, without experi- 
encing that serious reverence, which 
seems to creep over every mind in 
the presence of the dead. 

Descending into the second class of 
the modern historians, those who 
treat of the complicated state of 
society, Dr. Arnold notices what he 
deems to be the primary object of 
historic study —the vicissitudes of 
institutions, social, political, and reli- 
gious ; this he thinks the rsaswrarey 
ries. But this knowledge of the 
inner life of a civilised nation is only 
to be ascertained by the study of its 
external features. “ We want to get 
a sort of frame for our picture, a set 
of local habitations, rove, where our 
ideas may be arranged, a scene in 
which the struggle of principle is to 
be fought, and men who are to fight 
it.” This observation the professor 
illustrates by shewing the importance 
of sengeniien) knowledge to the 
student of history, and we should be 
delighted, had we time and space, to 
transfer to our pages his very pictur- 
esque description of the position of 
Italy. We cannot, however, refrain 
from extracting a brief portion of 
it:— 


“It is a back-bone thickly set with 
spines of unequal length, some of them 
running out at regular distances parallel 
to each other, but others twisted so 
strangely, that they often run for a long 
way parallel to the back-bone, or main 
ridge, and interlace with one another in 
a maze almost inextricable. And as if 
to complete the disorder in those spots 
where the spines of the Apennines, being 
twisted round, run parallel to the sea, 
and to their own central chain, and thus 
leave an interval of plain between their 
bases and the Mediterranean ; volcanic 
agency has broken up the space thus left 
with other and distinct groups of hills of 
its own creation, as in the case of Vesu- 
vius and of the Alban hills, near Rome. 
Speaking generally, then, Italy is made 
up of an infinite multitude of valleys, 
pent in between high and steep hills, each 
forming a country to itself, and cut off 
by natural barriers from the other. Its 
several parts are isolated by nature, and 
no art of man can thoroughly unite them. 
Even the various provinces of the same 
kingdom are strangers to each other ; the 
Abruzzi are like an unknown world to 
the inhabitants of Naples, insomuch that 
when two Neapolitan naturalists, not ten 
years since, made an excursion to visit 
the Majella, one of the highest of the 
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central Apennines, they found there many 
medicinal plants, growing in the greatest 
profusion, which the Neapolitans were 
regularly in the habit of importing from 
other countries, as no one suspected their 
existence within their own kingdom.” 


We pass on to the fourth lecture, 
in which the professor speaks of 
military tactics in a manner worthy 
of an university of which the con- 
queror of Waterloo is the chancellor. 
Among the incidental points which 
are glanced at is the curious ques- 
tion, whether history justifies the 
belief of an inherent superiority in 
some races of men over others. The 
evidence adduced seems to establish 
the converse of the proposition. 
From 1796 to 1809 the French 
were beaten by the Austrians, while, 
in the struggle between the mo- 
narchies of France and Austria, 
Fortune seems to have held the 
scales with an even hand. ‘The tri- 
umphs of Napoleon in Italy were 
neutralised by the defeat of Jourdan 
and Moreau in Germany ; and Na- 
poleon did not rout the Prussians at 
Jena with greater ease than Frederic 
scattered the French at Rosbach. Dr. 
Arnold shews that in our own con- 
tests with France, our superiority has 
not always been so pre-eminent as 
we are sometimes inclined to believe 
it :— 

*« Philip Augustus and Louis the Ninth 
were uniformly successful against John 
and Henry the Third; the conquests of 
Edward the Third and Henry the Fifth 
were followed by periods of equally un- 
varied disasters; and descending to 
later times, if Marlborough was uniformly 
victorious, yet King William, when op- 
posed to Luxembourg, and the Duke of 
Cumberland, when opposed to Marshal 
Saxe, were no less uniformly beaten.” 


From the consideration of military 
successes, the transition is easy to the 
mischiefs of irregular warfare; and 
here we are tempted by the beauty 
and vividness of the picture to pre- 
sent to our readers Dr. Arnold's de- 
scription of the siege of Genoa in 
1800. It is an excellent specimen of 
his narrative style :— 


“Some of you, I doubt not, remember 
Genoa. You have seen that queenly 
city, with its streets of palaces, rising 
tier above tier from the water, girdling 
with the long lines of its bright white 
houses the vast sweep of its harbour, the 
mouth of which is marked by a huge na- 
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tural mole of rock, crowned by its mag- 
nificent lighthouse tower. You remem- 
ber how its white houses rose out of a 
mass of fig, and olive, and orange-trees, 
the glory of its old patrician luxury ; 
you may have observed the mountains 
behind the town spotted at intervals by 
small low circular towers, one of which is 
distinctly conspicuous where the ridge of 
the hills rises to its summit, and hides 
from view all the country behind it. 
Those towers are the forts of the fa- 
mous lines, which, curiously resembling 
in shape the later Syracusan walls en- 
closing Epipole, converge inland from 
the eastern and western extremities of 
the city, looking down, the western line 
on the valley of the Polcevera, the east- 
ern on that of the Bisagno, till they meet, 
as I have said, on the summit of the 
mountains, where the hills cease to rise 
from the sea, and become more or less of 
a table-land running off towards the in- 
terior, at the distance, as well as I remem- 
ber, of between two and three miles from 
the outside of the city. Thus avery large 
open space is enclosed within the lines, 
and Genoa is capable, therefore, of be. 
coming a vast intrenched camp, holding 
not so much a garrison as an army. In 
the autumn of 1799 the Austrians had 
driven the French out of Lombardy and 
Piedmont; their last victory of Fossano 
or Genola had won the fortress of Coni 
or Cuneo, close under the Alps, and at 
the very extremity of the plain of the Po, 
The French clung to Italy only by their 
hold of the Riviere of Genoa, the narrow 
strip of coast between the Apennines and 
the sea, which extends from the frontiers 
of France almost to the mouth of the 
Arno. Hither the remains of the French 
force were collected, commanded by 
General Massena, and the point of chief 
importance to his defence was the city of 
Genoa. Napoleon had just returned 
from Egypt, and was become first consul ; 
but he could not be expected to take the 
field till the following spring, and till 
then Massena was hopeless of relief from 
without. The strength of his army made 
it impossible to force it in such a position 
as Genoa; but its very numbers, added 
to the population of a great city, held out 
to the enemy a hope of reducing it by 
famine ; and as Genoa derives most of 
its supplies by sea, Lord Keith, the 
British naval commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, lent the assistance of his 
naval force to the Austrians, and, by the 
vigilance of his cruiser$, the whole coast. 
ing trade, right and left along the Rivi- 
ere, was effectually cut off. It is not at 
once that the inhabitants of a great city, 
accustomed to the daily sight of well- 
stored shops and an abundant market, 
begin to realise the idea of scarcity, or 
that the wealthy classes of society, who 
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have never known any other state than 
one of luxury, begin seriously to conceive 
of famine. But the shops were — 
and the store-houses began to be drawn 
upon, and no fresh supply, or hope of 
supply, appeared. Winter passed away, 
and spring returned, so early and so 
beautiful on that garden-like coast, shel- 
tered, as it is, from the northwards by its 
belt of mountains, and open to the full 
rays of the southern sun. Spring re- 
turned, and clothed the hill-sides within 
the lines with its fresh verdure. But 
that verdure was no longer the mere 
delight of the careless eye of luxury, 
refreshing the citizens by its liveliness 
and softness, when they rode or walked 
up thither from the city to enjoy the 
surpassing beauty of the prospect. The 
green hill-sides were now visited for a 
very different object ; ladies of the high. 
est rank might be seen cutting every 
plant which it was possible to turn to 
food, and bearing home the common weeds 
of our roadsides as a most precious trea- 
sure.” P, 217. 

It would be delightful to ourselves, 
and we think it could scarcely fail of 
being beneficial to our readers, to 
travel hand-in-hand with the Ox- 
ford professor through that winding 
path of philosophy and illustration 
along which he conducts the student 
to the temple of history. But this 
pleasing occupation cannot be ours; 
the rapid stream of an entire month 
might flow by, while we thus lingered 
upon these topics of interest and in- 
struction. The published lectures of 
Dr. Arnold are, in truth, only the 
portico of the edifice which he pro- 

osed to erect, of which the desi 

nad been, doubtless, long formed in 
his own mind, and the materials for 
which had been almost unconscious] 

accumulating during the most inqui- 
sitive and laborious years of his life. 
The lectures of Professor Smyth have 
this advantage over those of his con- 
temporary, that they possess the 
unity and harmony of completeness, 
which those unavoidably want; they 
present both the portico and the 
temple. The style of the architec- 
ture, to carry out the metaphor we 
have begun, belongs, indeed, to a 
different order; and if we sometimes 
meet with more graceful tracery of 
ornament, more Ionic delicacy of 
sculpturing, we are bound, at the 
same time, to confess that the purity 
of the order is not so well preserved ; 
that a clustering floridness sometimes 


conceals a flaw in the pillars; and that 
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the eye of the spectator is occasion- 
ally bewildered by the cross lights, 
which stream in from different win- 
dows. 

To speak, without an image, we 
are prepared to award very high 
praise to these lectures of Professor 
Smyth. Essentially practical in their 
aim and tendency, they effectually 
fulfil the writer's desire of stimulat- 
ing the hearer and the reader to 
study history for themselves. It would, 
indeed, be a noble achievement of 
the human intellect, from some tow- 
ering eminence of philosophic dignity 
and protracted toil, to contemplate 
all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them ; to embrace, in one 
resplendent and many-coloured view, 
the wide-spreading landscape of uni- 
versal history, and, passing over all 
minute and insignificant objects, to 
present, in a distinct and vivid form, 
the great features of the picture; that 
picture being a delineation of the 
“ progress of the human mind, of hu- 
man society, of human happiness, of 
the intellectual character of the 
species for the last fifteen centuries.” 
In such a representation every thing 
temporary, particular, local, would 
be omitted or erased, as being only 
little reflections of single leaves, to 
be absorbed and gathered into the 
one vast and solemn shadow, which 
the tree of human grandeur and pap- 
piness diffuses over the surface of the 
world. ‘The history of France, or 
Spain, or England, would not be 
“considered separately or distinctly, 
but only in conjunction each with 
the other; each only as it affected 
by its relations the great community 
of Europe.” But such an eminence 
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who can climb ? and, if climbed, what 
eye could gaze upon the dazzling 
immensity of such a prospect? and, 
if gazed upon, what finger could 
transfer the picture to the canvass, 
with all the colours of life and re- 
ality, and all the truth of distance and 
shade? Who can hope to possess 
that judgment and method of the in- 
tellectual eye, which is the true per- 
spective of history ? 

Professor Smyth, therefore, how- 
ever much he may have been charmed 
with the contemplation of such a 
scheme of historical lectures as we 
have briefly indicated, soon closed his 
eyes to its allurements, and descended 
at once into a humbler but a more 
useful path; directing, as we have 
said, all his energies, and applying all 
the stores of his knowledge, to enable 
his hearers to read history for them- 
selves. And surely this is the pro- 
per duty of a lecturer; he is not 
always to shew the way, but to teach 
the student how to find it. Un- 
doubtedly, such a choice of manner 
involves some sacrifice, not only of 
reputation, but of time. Much of 
the lecturer’s labour, as he observes, 
can never appear in any positive 
shape; of a thousand books which 
he may have read, five hundred, per- 
haps, were only valuable as shewing 
the importance of the remainder; of 
his wanderings through many dark 
and intricate paths, the only fruit 
has been an ability to caution others 
from being misled in the same di- 
rection. And here it will be inter- 
esting to give in parallel columns 
the shortest course of historical read- 
ing which the professor thinks it pos- 
sible to propose :— 


FIRST COURSE. 

Three first chapters of 
Gibbon, and the ninth, for 
the Romans and Barba. 
rians, &c.; the chapters 
about Mahomet and his 
followers. Butler on the 
German Constitution ; the 
subjects there mentioned 
to be followed up in Gib- 
bon. Hénault’s, or Mil- 
lot’s, Abridgement of the 
History of France ; or the 
History of France lately 
published by D’Angquetil 
(not the Universal Hist- 
ory) in fourteen small 8vo, 
volumes ; with the Ob. 


SECOND COURSE, 
Koch on the Middle 
Ages, an excellent book ; 
and Butler's Hore Juri- 
dice, for different codes 
of law. Wrexall’s Me. 
moirs of the House of Va- 
lois, and Wraxall’s Hist- 
ory of France. Harte’s 
Gustavus Adolphus, parts 
of Roscoe’s Lorenzo de 
Medici, and more particu. 
larly parts of Leo X.; 
with Planta’s Helvetic 
Confederacy. Much of 
Rapin, particularly from 
death of Richard III. 
Parts of Clarendon, and 


THIRD COURSE. 


Parts of Pfeffel, a book 
of great authority, and of 
Sale’s Koran. Mosheim. 
Neale’s History of the 
Rintaus. Fox’s Martyrs. 
Also Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation, Ludlow, 
Life of Colonel Hutchin- 
son, Whitelocke Harris's 
Lives of the Stuarts, &c. 
will be found full of in- 
formation; and Somer- 
ville’s History of William 
and Anne should be read, 
with Coxe’s Sir Robert 
Walpole, 
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servations sur l’Histoire 
de France, by the Abbé de 
Mably, a book quite in- 
valuable. Voltaire’s Louis 
XIV., &c. and Charles 
XI1.; with the Memoirs 
of Duclos. Robertson’s 
Historical Works; with 
most of Coxe’s House of 
Austria, and Watson's 
Philip II, Hume and 
Miller. Parts of Laing’s 
Scotland. Leland’s Ire- 
land. Burke’s European 
Settlements. Belsham and 
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Burnet’s History of his 
own Times. Cobbet’s 
Parliamentary History, to 
be read in a general man- 
ner with Hume. Mac- 
pherson’s and Dalrym- 
ple’s Original Papers, with 
Fox’s History of James 
II. with Appendix. La- 
cretelle’s Histoize de 
France pendant le xviii. 
Siécle ; afterwards his 
Précis Historique de la 


Réyvolution Frangaise. 
. 


Adolphus (neither without 
the other). Historical 
parts of Annual Register. 
Russell’s Modern Europe 
may supply the rest. 
Priestley’s Lectures 
should be looked at for 
the sake of historical au- 
thorities. For Chrono- 
logy there is a_ great 
French work —L’Art de 
Vérifiée les Dates. 

We had marked numerous pass- 
ages, in the long series of circum- 
stances which Professor Smyth re- 
lates, that might well supply to our- 
selves and to our readers abundant 
food for meditation. It was one of 
the brilliant sayings of a poet in the 
eighteenth century, that news was the 
manna of the day. The news of one 
century becomes the history of the 
next, and, if gathered and preserved 
in the golden treasury of eloquence 
and virtue, it may still afford nou- 
rishment to the understanding. But 
to linger, where to linger would be 
so pleasing, cannot be ours. We re- 
cominend our readers, as many as 
have or can make the opportunity, 
to acquaint themselves with the 
volumes of the Oxford and the 
Cambridge professors. They will 
strengthen and enlighten each other. 
If there be more philosophy in Ar- 
nold, there is more fact in Smyth ; in 
the one we see history teaching by 
theory, in the other by example. Ar- 
nold is only making his arrangements 
for the journey, Smyth gives us the 
narrative of it. Thestyle of the Ox- 
ford professor is, we think, entitled 
to the palm. It is easy, flexible, na- 
tural, sometimes rising into a simple 
dignity and spirit; the egotism of 
the lecturer is subdued, perhaps to 
the full extent of possibility and pro- 
priety, and the opinions of the man, 


while they are always conspicuous, 
are kept, for the most part, in sub- 
ordination to the duty of the pro- 
fessor. 

Without attempting to produce 
any more extended specimen, we will 
mention a few short passages that 
arrested our attention in the perusal 
of the lectures. Thus, to string a 
few pearls: speaking of the acci- 
dental and relative value which time 
imparts to the inferior literature of 
an age, Dr. Arnold says :— 


‘* What was in its lifetime mere moss, 
becomes, in the lapse of ages, after being 
buried in its peat-bed, of some value as 
fuel ; it is capable of yielding both light 
and heat. And so even the most worth- 
less pieces of the literature of a remote 
period, contain in them both instruction 
and amusement.”—P. 97, 

“The greater or less importance of a 
representative assembly is like the quick« 
silver in a barometer ; it rises or falls ac- 
cording to causes external to itself, and is 
but an index exhibited in a palpable form 
of the more or less powerful pressure of 
the popular atmosphere.”—P, 291. 


Again, p. 327, he speaks of the un- 
broken continuity of a nation’s life, 
and shews the peculiar blessings of 
our own country, as displayed in its 
history, to arise from its being days 
bound each to each by natural prety ; in 
the child being the father of the man. 
So, in a higher and more embellished 
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style, speaking of the theoretical 
knowledge of history, Dr. Arnold 
puts the inquiry of some writer,— 


* Can the truths which this theoretical 
knowledge teaches us to value, be really 
carried into effect practically, or are we 
rather cursed with that bitter thing, a 
powerless knowledge, seeing an evil from 
which we cannot escape, and a good to 
which we cannot attain ; being, in fact, 
embarked upon the rapids of Fate, which 
hurry us along to the top of the fall, and 
then dash us down below ; while all the 
while, there are the banks on the right 
and left, close in sight, an assured and 
visible safety, if we could but reach it ; 
but we try to steer and to pull hither our 
boat in vain; and with eyes open, and 
amidst unavailing struggles, we are swept 
away to destruction.” —P. 395. 


And lower down in the same page 
we are told of the opinion of some, 
which refers to the human will an 
energy capable of restoring life to the 
dead, and snapping asunder the links 
of the chain of destiny, even when 
they have been multiplied round us 
by the toil of centuries. 

The style of Professor Smyth is 
too diffuse, and, if we may use the 
word, circumambulatory. Ue does 
not so much describe a thing, as go 
round it. The language has too 
much succulence and waste of fer- 
tility; sometimes overhanging and 
concealing what it ought only to en- 
circle and display. Some of these 
suckers might have been profitably 
cut down. Yet, with something to 
condemn, ‘there is much to admire: 
a man of taste never goes round a 
subject without discovering in it 
some charm or some defect not seen 
before; the luxury of the verdure 
proves the richness and vitality of 
the mental circulation. Every fibre 
and vein of argument and illustra- 
tion are fresh with life. If Arnold be 
the more simple and dignified, Smyth 
is the more touching and persuasive. 
We should believe with the first, 
while we wept with the second; and 
we know not how to produce a more 
beautiful specimen of the Cambridge 
professor's manner, in his best mo- 
ments, than the following character 
of the unfortunate Charles I. sup- 
plies :— 


“‘The character of Charles has been 
drawn by the first masters, and may now 
be ssaniiened as sufficiently understood. 
The truth is, that his situation, at suc- 
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cessive periods of his reign, was so dif- 
ferent, that we view him with sentiments 
the most different, though his character 
was always intrinsically the same. He 
is no object of our affection and respect; 
but of reprehension, and almost of con- 
tempt; while we observe him in the 
early part of his life, though a prince, 
destined for empire, finding the friend of 
his bosom in Buckingham, the unworthy 
favourite of his father, without capacity 
as a minister or virtue as a man. For 
the first few years after his accession his 
conduct is only fitted to create in us 
very warm disapprobation, strong dislike 
of his measures, and suspicions of his in- 
tentions. Afterwards, from 1629 to 
1640, while endeavouring to rule with- 
out parliaments, he appears before us in 
no other light than in that of a prince of 
narrow mind and arbitrary nature ; in- 
capable of respecting the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of his country, hurrying 
on to the destruction of them; and the 
proper object of our unequivocal hatred 
and indignation. These emotions, how- 
ever, gradually subside soon after the 
meeting of the long parliament, as he 
gradually relinquishes, though by com. 
pulsion, the dangerous prerogatives he 
had attempted to establish. But when a 
still further change of situation takes 
place, and when the parliament in its 
turn becomes unreasonable and bigoted, 
his offences are forgotten,—for he ceases 
to be the offender. 

** But yet another change, still more 
affecting, is to be witnessed ; and we do 
not deny him, we willingly offer him, 
our esteem, when we survey him at last 
supporting, with firmness and courage in 
the field, the honour of his crown against 
men whom it was impossible to satisfy 
by any fair concessions in the cabinet. 
Once more are our sentiments altered, 
and this esteem is softened into kindness 
when his fortunes lower, when the battle 
of Naseby is lost, and when the sword 
which he has drawn in vain must be at 
last thrown down and abandoned. But 
scenes still more gloomy and affecting 
are to be opened. Heis to be a monarch 
fallen from his high estate; he is to fly, 
he knows not whither, to try experiments 
without hope and plans without a mean- 
ing ; to negotiate with his conquerors ; 
to be called upon to proscribe his friends, 
and to stigmatise his own cause; to be 
required, by formal treaty, and in the face 
of the world and of posterity, to be his 
own accuser,—his own accuser, and the 
accuser of every thing he holds venera- 
ble and dear; to be passed from prison 
to prison, and from enemy to enemy. 
We are to see him solitary and friend. 
less; his ‘grey discrowned head with 
none to reverence it,’ and alone and un- 
protected, left to expostulate with men no 
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longer within the reach of the common 
workings of our nature, or with ferocious 
soldiers, who arraign him before a court 
of their own formation, and proclaim 
him a traitor to his country, and a mur. 
derer of his people. 

“ With what sentiments are we now 
to behold him? With our former sus- 
picions and dislike, indignation and ter- 
ror? Is it Charles that is before us; 
the friend of Buckingham ; the patron of 
Laud ; the opponent of Hampden ; the 
corrupter, the encourager, the deserter of 
Strafford ; the dissolver of -parliaments ; 
the imposer of liturgies ; the violator of 
privileges? These are images of the 
past no longer to be recalled ; these are 
characters of offence with which he has 
now no concern, It is the monarch un. 
subdued by adversity, it is the hero un- 
appalled by death, it is the Christian 
sublimed by piety and hope : it is these 
that occupy our imagination and our 
memory. It is the tribunal of violence, 
it is the scaffold of blood, that banish 
from our minds all indignation but against 
his destroyers,—all terrors but of the li- 
centiousness of the people ; that render 
all regular estimation of his character 
odious and impossible, and that leave 
nothing in the heart of the generous and 
humane but compassion for his misfor- 
tunes and reverence for his virtues.”— 
Lecture XVI. vol. i. pp. 402-3. 


Bishop Butler has observed, with 
his accustomed sagacity of argument, 
that the general design of Scripture, 
considered as an historical revelation, 
may be said to be to give us an account 
of the world under the single aspect 
of God's world, as the scene upon 
which the august mysteries of the 
Divine government have been repre- 
sented. “Revelation,” in the words 
of the bishop, “considers the com- 
mon affairs of the world, and what is 
going on in it, as a mere scene of dis- 
traction.” Examined by the blazing 
lustre of Revelation, the glory of an 
Alexander, and the glimmer of a 
glow-worm, are equally faint and 
transitory. Now, we are not going 
to claim for history this piercing 
brightness of vision, or this holy 
solemnity and accuracy of judgment. 
But we think that Revelation is the 
Sun, round which all the stars of lite- 
rature—history among the number — 
should always revolve. Some of its 


light, therefore, history may receive 
by reflection; and in exact proportion 
to the strength and brilliancy of that 
reflection, will be the truthfulness of 
the appearance under which the land- 
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scape of human events will attract 
the eye of the historian. Now it is 
not necessary to possess an extensive 
knowledge of historical literature, to 
be made conscious that its most emi- 
nent composers have never been ac- 
customed to contemplate the world 
in all its various scenery of life and 
death, under the rays of this sun—as 
being singly and emphatically God's 
world; they are not accustomed to 
behold the mighty shadow of His 

rovidential hand, stretched over it 
rom the beginning of time ; to hear, 
in the overthrow of a great nation, 
only the finger of the Supreme Ar- 
chitect stopping one of the wheels in 
the intricate machinery of His tem- 
poral government, with a sudden 
crash; or to recognise, in human 
laws (to adopt the striking thought 
of the preacher and poet Donne), a 
certain Divine soul and spark of 
God’s power, which goes through all 
laws and inanimates them. Histories 
are usually—nay, we will say at once, 
that all celebrated histories have been 
universally, written upon the principle 
of contemplating the world, not as 
God's cell but as man’s world. Vir- 
tues have been measured by human 
standards; vices have been viewed 
through the tinted medium of human 
customs ; actions have been tested by 
human expediency, —all the efforts of 
human ingenuity have been called in 
to shut out, by every obstruction, not to 
let in, by every avenue, the sunshine o 
religious truth —that sunshine, whic 
can alone purify and illuminate the 
atmosphere of thought, and absorb 
the disguising mists of passion. Turn 
to Gibbon or to Hume for an illus- 
tration and confirmation of the argu- 
ment. 

Let us then endeavour to impress 
upon all future historians, that if 
public history be, as Paley affirms it 
to be, a register of the successes, the 
disappointments, the vices and follies, 
of those who engage in contentions 
for power, still that, in the words of 
another eminent writer, Bishop Wat- 
son, the history of man is, in the 
broadest sense, the history of the 
Providence of God. Let us all— 
historian and reader— equally per- 
ceive the presence of this Pillar of 
Fire, in the van of every advance 
into a purer and fruitfuller region 
of morals and literature; nor let us 
forget that it is to the hostile and 
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arrogant follower alone, that this 
Pillar of Light turns the dark side, 
as to the Egyptians of old. 

Let us in history, as in life, regard 
the end; looking upon the death-bed 
of Napoleon as well upon his crown- 
ing; not confining our view to the 
present, but piercing into the remote 

orizon of a future existence, when 
the millions, even from Adam to the 
last of the human race—countless 
multitudes—thousands and tens of 
thousands—the armies of Xerxes — 
the clouds of northern warriors— 
the mighty armaments of the proudest 
nations of modern times, shall be only 
so many glittering bubbles upon the 
sea of time, to be swept away for 
ever by the hurricane of the judg- 
ment of God. It gives us peculiar 
pleasure to say, that this spirit of 
religious reference is not altogether 
absent from the lectures of Professor 
Smyth ; its presence is, indeed, not 
very constant, nor very imposing ; 
still there are some gleams of light 
thrown over the student’s path, which 
have something more beautiful in 
them than the common light of his- 
torical judgments in general. We 
were much pleased with the following 
passage on Sir Robert Walpole : — 


“Tf, indeed, as appears to have been 
the case, his residence seemed to him a 
solitude ; if, indeed, he had little taste for 
literary occupation, and expressed himself 
to this effect to a brother statesman, who 
was reading in his library ; if he wished 
fora resource that would have alleviated, 
as he said, many tedious hours of his re- 
tirement ; if, indeed, it was found that to 
him, who had directed the helm of go- 
vernment in England, all speculative opi- 
nions ap dull; if to him, who had 
drawn all his knowledge from practice, 
all theory appeared trifling ; if to him, 
who had long been the dispenser of wealth 
and honours, a wide difference appeared 
between the expressions of those who 
approached him, from motives of personal 
kindness, and the homage which had 
been formerly paid him by those who had 
courted him from motives of self-interest ; 
if this difference mortified and stung him ; 
if every thing, as it is said, seemed unin- 
teresting to a man who, from the twenty. 
third year of his age, had been engaged in 
scenes of political exertion ; if such be, 
indeed, the portrait of this fallen states- 
man, as presented by his biographer, well 
may it become those of you who hear me, 
—those who are gifted with faculties ac- 
cording to the ordinary measure, and 
those of you who are intrusted with the 
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yet higher privileges of superior talents, 
— alike to consider how inestimable are 
those habits of literary occupation and 
rational curiosity, which are not only 
competent, uuder every change of for- 
tune, to administer, even to men of com. 
mon minds, the blessings of dignitied 
activity and contented cheerfulness ; but 
when they are found united to the pos. 
session of great natural endowments, can 
accompany men in their fall from the 
highest offices of the state to the obscurest 
depths of their retirement, and transfer a 
man like Bacon, though ruined and dis- 
graced, from the cabinet of a prince to 
that high eminence and vantage-ground 
of philosophy and truth, where beings 
from their humbler thrones might gaze 
upon him with reverence. I must even 
venture to urge reflections of this nature 
still further— and, without meaning for 
a moment to intrude upon the more 
sacred privacies of Sir Robert Walpole, I 
cannot but take occasion from the facts, as 
they appear, to request you to consider 
how constantly exposed to concussions 
and to overthrow will assuredly be the 
happiness of every man, who directs his 
thoughts too exclusively to the objects of 
ambition ; who, amid the business of 
mankind, may have habituated himself 
too much to disregard that still more im- 
portant concern which yet awaits bim, and 
amid the interests and anxieties of those 
who crowd around him for his patronage, 
has suffered himself to be hurried away 
and occupied till he becomes but too in- 
sensible of that yet more important con. 
nexion, which he is permitted to hold, 
not only with his fellow-creatures in this 
world, but with the Creator of the Universe 
himself; and which, when those crowds 
retire, and his power is no more; when 
the more noisy and impetuous calls of 
duty are hushed ; when the claims of 
mankind seem to part away from him on 
every side, will open at once to him 
an object of never-ceasing and even far 
superior anxiety and care, and leave him 
to the more exclusive and undisturbed 
enjoyment of that silent piety, which 
should never have been banished from 
the meditations of his heart, and which, 
whether in health or in sickness, in his 
elevation or in his fall, will best explain 
to him the merits of his active life, and 
the meaning of his earthly grandeur.” 


It is turning history to no ade- 
quate purpose, is the remark of Pro- 
fessor Smyth, if we do not accept the 
instruction which it offers. The 
lives and actions of men have been 
in vain exhibited to our view, if we 
make not our moral criticisms, even 
when to make them is a task painful 
and repulsive to our nature. And in 
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a spirit not dissimilar, though varying 
in expression, Professor Arnold writes : 
Ifa nation’s annals contain the re- 
cord of deeds ever so heroic, done in 
defence of the national freedom or 
existence, still we may require that 
the freedom, or the life so bravely 
maintained, should be also employed 
for worthy purposes; or else even 
the names of Thermopyle and of 
Mogarten become in after years a 
reproach rather than a glory. 


‘* Quesitor Minos urnam movet.” 


Let the historian remember his 
high office in this august judicature 
of posterity. Let Truth and Virtue 
sit at the gates of the hall of judg- 
ment, and while the shades of states- 
men, and warriors, and orators—men 
mighty in thought, in exploit, or in 
words—pass before him in silent and 
melancholy review, let not his in- 
ward eye of reflection be awed by 
the grandeur of their outline, or daz- 
zled by the splendid shadows of glory, 
which the descending light of their 
renown continues to send so far into 
the untrodden paths of the future. 

In the ancient time, the Temples 
of Virtue and Honour adjoined each 
other; but the second could only be 
entered through the portal of the 
Jirst. Let History build her Temple 
of Infamy within sight of the Temple 
of Virtue, and shew, as virtue leads to 
the second, that so vice inevitably con- 
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ducts to the first. The object of his- 
tory being not only pleasure, but 
profit—not only an encouragement 
in well, but a discouragement from 
il-doing,—it becomes expedient that 
the retributive punishment of the 
judge should be as conspicuous as the 
crime by which it is visited. Let 
the political, or the religious, or the 
intellectual malefactor be seen per- 
petually revolying upon the crushing 
wheel of criticism. Let the insulter 
of the chastity of the national con- 
stitution, or the national virtues, be 
exposed in the pillory of an ever- 
wakeful contempt. It is perfectly 
fit that the physiognomy of crime, 
under whatever sounding title of 
ambition, or policy, or genius, it may 
be disguised, should appear to the 
eyes of posterity, at least, blackened 
and defiled by the missiles of a just 
and catholic indignation. In the 
Roman triumphs, the public execu- 
tioner walked behind the conqueror. 
The Egyptians denied the funeral 
rites to their kings in death, if they 
had been wicked in life. Let history 
gather instruction from the customs 
of Rome and Egypt. Let us ever be- 
hold in her pictures the public exe- 
cutioner walking by the side of the 
conqueror; let us see the prince or 
the statesman, who lived without a 
nation’s love, dying without a na- 
tion’s reverence. 
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THE LATE EVENT AT COLOGNE. 


I. 


Wen sacred love of country calls, 
And princes hear from shore to shore, 
Banding their might to burst the thralls 
Of an unhallowed conqueror ; 
When kings, t’ assail the oppressor’s throne, 
Buckle their righteous armour on, 
Heaven's meekest saints approval lend ; 
While from the dazzling seats on high 
Troops of their glorious ancestry, 
To bless th’ heroic arms, descend. 


I. 


Look ye not, bright immortals! down, 
Approving, from your heights serene ? 
Glorified monarchs! stoop ye not to crown 

With your choice blessing the surpassing scene, 
Where, lord of no unwilling lands, 
A king among his subjects stands, 
And bids complete the purpose high 
Born of an elder piety ?— 
While, building to the King of Kings 
No narrow temple, to the work he brings 
A people’s love—the best of regal offerings. 


IIT. 


Five hundred years their flight have sped, 

Since first the structure reared its head, 

Winning, from fellowship profane 

Of common ground, no mean domain 

Beneath its shadow’s solemn reign ; 

Of giant-promise in its youth, 

But powers of evil checked the growth ; 

And falt’ring faith, and zeal less bold, 

Devotion of an age grown cold, 

Contending creeds and civil jar, 

And th’ oft-returning march of War— 

Monster, before whose kindling eye 

The reverential virtues fly— 

Midway the wondrous progress stayed : 

Till through the gloom of hope, betrayed, 

Vain vows and purposes delayed, 

Long-during Time despaired to see 

The fabric’s fair maturity. — 

Seen but in some enthusiast-dream, 

To him who sails on Rhine’s broad stream, 

And marks th’ unfinished temple rise, 

And mourns th’ arrested energies. 

Him oft hath fancy rapt ; the while 

Would swell the long, majestic aisle, 

Perfect the stately shafts ascend, 

In linkéd grace the arches bend, 

Deep-blazoned windows pour their solemn showers, 

And votive portals rise and visionary towers. 

IV. 

Heard ye that shout ? A king hath spoken ; 
And as the winged echoes fly, 

Straight is the =n of ages broken ;— 

Spirits of evil know the token, 
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Their bane and terror,——unity. 

Vast is their reign! for ever past 
‘Those times with shame and glooom o’ercast, 
When Germans, lured by tempter’s hand, 
Severed the old fraternal band, 

That knit the sons of Fatherland. 
Those dreary days of foul reproach and scorn, 
Nobly redeemed, and never to return! 
V. 
Heard ye the shout ? The vast acclaim 
‘That hailed those favourite sons of fame, 
Mounting, with monarchs in their train, 
‘lo mightiest Jove’s Tarpeian fane, 
Did ne'er more rapturous transport yield ; 
Nor greater shook that famous field* 
That looks upon the double sea, 
When Grecians dreamed of liberty. 
Likest that mighty voice it swelled, 
Which burst when hoary Rhine, beheld 
By freemen’s eyes from Llochheim’s height,t 
Saw pause awhile th’ Avenger’s might, 
Then — past that fecling’s holy thrall— 
Roll down upon the refluent Gaul. 
VI. 
‘Take up the shout, and speed it on, 
Ye sons of Rhine! with thunder’s tone ; 
Where’er with faithful watch and ward 
Germans the sacred river guard. 
The thrill let Swabian wilds confess, 
Piercing the forest’s black recess ; 
And thou, Bavarian! never more 
Ifelpmate to foreign conqueror, 
Pour in the strain the patriot soul! 
With rolling Danube let it roll, 
By n.dny a battle-field renowned, 
*Neath many a summit castle-crowned, 
Past where the awful heights sustain 
No fabulous Valhalla’s fane,j 
Past honoured cities, till it gain 
The glory of that river’s side— 
Vienna, with her old walls wide.s 
‘There, with glad heart and voice renewed, 
Bear witness to forgotten feud, 
With rival Brandenburg pursued ; 
Henceforth the generous strife to prove 
Only in common country’s love. 
Let Dresden, too, ‘ne rapture share,— 
lair Dresden, seat of all that’s fair. 
Ring out the chorus loud in hall 
Through Frederic’s stately capital ! 
Reissuing thence, th’ exulting cheer 
Shall hail remotest villager ; 
Far as Silesian shepherds tend 
Their flocks where Giant hills descend, 


sil “And of the joy that shook the Isthmian field.” —Wonrvswonrrn. 
t See the magnificent sonnet of the same poet upon the event alluded to—‘' The 
Germans on the heights of Hochheim.” 
The King of Bavaria’s V alhalla, or Hall of Heroes. 
§ **To Thebes, with bis olde walles wide.”—Cuavcenr. 
|| The Riesengebirge (Giant Mountains). 
VOL. XXVI. NO. CLVI. 
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Or where, along the level lea, 

The neighbour of the tideless sea * 
Dreads not the wave that threats to pour 
Superior ruin on the shore.t 

Again the voice shall ring,—again 

Rouse Echo in the gloomy glen, 

O’er the dark miner's lurid hold 
Through demon-haunted Harz be rolled, 
And in Thuringian forest old. 

Thus as it speeds, and spreads its power 
On hill and plain, o’er town and tower, 
Confirming patriot heart and “and 
‘Throughout the confines of the land, 
Amazed the vaunting Gaul shall hear 
And drop the threatenings of his spear ; 
With hopes of conquest cease to burn, 
And to the peaceful plough return, 
Awed by that voice, whose thunder-tone 
Proclaims its mighty utterers, ONE. 
Take up the shout and speed it on! 


Vil. 
Hail, sacred Unity! defence 
(Too seldom found) of rightful cause ; 
Beneath whose shield fair Innocence 
From rude aggressor’s grasp withdraws. 
Thee wanting, though from rising morn 
To day’s decline extend its sway, 
At the first note of danger borne 
On ringing hostile battle-horn 
Tly illusive empire falls away. 
Thee wanting, vain t’ advancing foes 
Rampart and tower their front oppose ; 
Imperfect guardians of the land 
The old, eternal mountains stand ; 
Frail fence, the vast engirdling forests grow, 
And barrier rivers ineffectual flow. 


Vill. 


O City! o'er whose drooping head 
Returning glory shall be shed 

From that great temple finishéd, 

O favoured city! justly proud 
Thenceforth thy sons shall range the crowd, 
With statelier port and bolder ken 

Visit the stranger-homes of men, 

Sure, that than theirs the journeying sun 
No fairer fabric shines upon. 

And thou, that roll’st those walls along, 
River of battle and of song, 

Rejoice, thou famous stream! whose tide, 
So oft with war's red tribute dyed, 
Thenceforth shall bear upon its side 

A temple of fraternal peace, 

sefore whose gate divisions cease, 

Unholy Treachery disappears, 
Vanish the doubts, the woes, the fears, 
That ranged o’er half-a-thousand years. 


* The Baltic. a 7 
+ The sea, to those who look at it from a flat country (as, for instance, from the 
Pomeranian coast), appears to be higher than the land from which it is beheld. 
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IX. 


But year sueceeds to hastening year, 

And brings the perfect hour more near 

When as the rich-soul’d Prelate * planned 

Complete the gorgeous pile shall stand. 

Lift up your heads, ye glorious gates ! 

Whom now a monarch dedicates 

‘To Him who reigns above the skies. 

‘Tarry not, mighty towers! to rise. 

Nor you, ye solemn aisles, delay ! 

Adown whose depths the eye shall stray 
While, issuing from the elder choir, 

To hail her new-born sister’s birth, 

Shall burst a strain, undeemed of earth — 
Nor haply all on earth t’ expire - 


if not to vain imaginings 


Is seen the glitter of ascending wings, 
From those who stooped to listen, ere the lay 
Die in the distance dim of vaulted aisles away. 


MY NA} 








ESAKY. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


Wuy was I called Brown,—why 
John Brown? ‘The cruelty of cus- 
tom! to fasten upon me such an 
every-day sort of name, solely be- 
cause my ancestors had borne it con- 
tentedly for years. If it had only 
been Alfred Brown, or Frederick, or 
even Edward, the thing might have 
passed ; but John Brown! There is 


no getting over the commonplace of 


the cognomen. John Brown is every 
body, any body, nobody. Any one 
John Brown is quite as good as an- 
other: he belongs to a class so nu- 
merous, that it is vain to attempt to 


individualise your conceptions of 


them. Had ever any man a distinct 
idea of a John Brown? No! There 
are at least some fifty of his acquaint- 
ances who bear the name, and these 
are all jumbled together in his mind 
in one vague and undefined chaos,— 


“A mighty maze, and all without a plan.” 


We are the nobodies of society. 

“ John, my boy,” said my father 
to me one day,—* John, my boy, we 
are a pair of miserable selfish dogs, 
living here, a brace of bachelors, 
upon the fat of the land, with not a 
bit of womankind about us. This 
sort of thing will never do. One or 
other of us must get married, that’s 
plain. I'ma thought too old for it; 


besides that my regard for your poor 
dear mother will hardly allow me; 
so, John, my boy, the lot falls on 
you. What say you to the plan ?” 

“Oh, I’m perfectly agreeable, if 
you wish it; indeed, I rather like 
the plan than otherwise.” 

“ Indeed, you rather like the plan 
than otherwise! You apathetic pup- 
py, you should go into raptures about 
it. You don't know what a splendid 
thing it makes life, to have a fine, 
affectionate, gentle-hearted creature 
for the wife of your bosom — 


‘ The treasures of the deep are not so 
precious 

As are the concealed comforts of a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love.’ 


The old boy who wrote that knew 
what was what.” 

“Well, well, father, I bow to your 
experience ; and, since you wish it, 
shall look out fora better half forth- 
with. But, perhaps, you can give me 
a hint where to direct my search ?” 
I continued, seeing, from the old 
gentleman’s looks, that he had some 
project on his mind, which he was 
bursting to unburden it of. 

“T think I can, indeed. A splen- 
did girl!” 

“No! Who is she ?” 

“ Oh, I have tickled your curiosity, 





* The Cathedral of Cologne was designed by Archbishop Engelberg. 
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have 1? It would serve you right, 
you cold-blooded rascal, not to tell 
ee & 

* Nay, but——” 

“W cll, well, ll be merciful. So, 
then, what say you to the daughter 
of my very ‘worthy friend David 
Smith, of Edinburgh ?” 

“Smith!” I exelaimed in dismay, 
thinking of the unhappy conjunction 
of the uncommon names of Brown 
and Smith. 

“ Yes, sir, Miss Smith,—Miss Julia 
Smith. Have you any objections to 
the lady, you puppy, that you stand 
staring that way ?” 

Julia Smith! The Julia did cer- 
tainly set off the surname a little. It 
was not so bad, after all. “ Ob- 
jections, sir? none in the world. 
Llow could I, when the lady may be 
as beautiful as day, and as amiable as 
Mrs. Chapone, for any thing I know?” 

* None of your sneering, you im- 
pudent dog, or T'll knock you down. 
The girl is only too good for you 
every way. Ifyou haven't seen her, 
I have, and that’s enough. But 
there is no time to be lost. I warrant 
me, there are lots of young fellows 
ready to throw themselves at her 
feet, and you may be cut out before 
you can say Jack Robinson. So, the 
sooner you see her the better. Smith 
and myself have talked over the 
matter together. He is anxious for 
the match, and, therefore, you start 
with the odds in your favour. I 
have written him to expect you this 
week. So start, my boy; and if you 
don’t carry off the prize, order a new 
pair of garters, and hang yourself in 
them upon a day’s notice.” 

Expostulation was out of the ques- 
tion, and I therefore set about the 
execution of the old gentleman's pro- 
ject without delay. Indeed, it jumped 
more with my own inclination than I 
cared to tell him. I was heartily 
tired of'a bachelor’s life; and being 
well to do, at least, if not rich, with 
the certainty of succeeding to my 
father’s fortune, which was consider- 
able, in perspective — marriage ap- 
peared to me to be at once a duty 
aud a pleasure: in short, I had at 
that moment a favourable predispo- 
sition towards the sex in general ; 
and as Miss Julia Smith had been 
selected as my bride, I was perfectly 
contented with the arrangement, 
provided always that the lady came 
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up to my father’s description of her, 
and had herself no objection to the 
match. I drove to Charing Cross, and 
was just in time to secure the only 
sleeping-berth in the Clarence steam- 
packet that was left untaken. I also 
engaged a seat in the omnibus for 
Blackwall, and, directing that 1 
should be taken up at the end of 
Ludgate Street, I returned home to 
make the necessary arrangements for 
my expedition. 

Saint Paul's bell was intimating to 
the public that nine hours and a 
quarter had elapsed since noon, 
when, punctual to a minute, up clat- 
tered the omnibus. On it rolled, 
giving no indications of an intention 
to stop ; ; but, by directing sundry ex- 
cited gestures towards the conductor 
of the vehicle, I at length succeeded 
in getting him to pull up. 

* Qvite full, sir, out and in,” said 
the cad, in a commiserating tone. 

“ Full,—the deuce you are! Didn't 
I book myself for a place ?” 

“Can't say, really. P'raps you 
did, p’raps not. Ve've got our com- 
plement, any vay.” 

“ Isn't the name of 
your list ?” 

“ Brown ?” 

“Yes, Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Vell, vot of it? 
Browns in the buss, 
Mr. John Brown; took him up at 
Vellington Street, Strand. More 
browns than guineas goin’ vith us 
any day, I b’lieve you. Drive on, 
Bill, time's up!” and away dashed 
the omnibus, leaving me at the mercy 
of a dozen or two cab-drivers, who 
by this time had seen my predica- 
ment, and had each deposited me in 
imagination in his own break-neck 
conveyance. Ina moment of despe- 
ration, 1 consigned myself to the 
management of one of these gentle- 
men, and, shutting my eyes to dan- 
ger, allowed him to drive me in his 
own reckless and fanciful manner to 
the wharf at Blackwall. I was just 
in time, and no more; which had 
merely the effect of enabling the 
cab-driver to charge me about five 
times as much as he was entitled to, 
—knowing well that I was not likely 
to stay behind to call him to ac- 
count. Having seen my portman- 
teaus safely deposited on deck, 
proceeded to reconnoitre my sleeping 


Brown on 


Brown—Mr. Johu 


Ve've got two 
von on ‘em a 
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berth. I had been extremely fortu- 
nate in my selection ; it was an up- 
per berth, nearly amidships; and, 
congratulating myself on the “ snug 
lying” I was likely to have during 
the voyage, I made my way to the 
cabin. ‘The vessel was crowded to 
inconvenience ; every seat was occu- 
pied, and every man seemed to be vying 
with his neighbour in the consump- 
tion of cold beef, ham, ship-biscuit, 
mustard, Jamaica pickles, porter, and 
brandy-and-water. ‘The heat was 
intolerable, and I went on deck to re- 
fresh myself with the cool breeze 
that played across the water, and 
there I sat watching the vessels that 
glided past us like so many ghosts, as 
we descended the Thames, till all the 
other passengers had retired to rest. 
Cold and wearied, | made my way 
down - stairs, through avenues of 
sleepers distributed over every couch 
that could be made to do duty for a 
bed—a duty which, if any thing 
might be augured from the groans of 
dissatisfaction that rose up here and 
there through the room, they did 
very ill. “ Poor devils!” I said to 
myself, letting off a little of that su- 
perfluous sympathy which costs a 
man nothing, but is very comfortable 
to the conscience, nevertheless. Hav- 
ing with some difficulty gained the 
sleeping cabin, I proceeded to un- 
dress by the dim light of a lamp that 
was fighting desperately against a 
predisposition to go out, and had be- 
gun to scramble into my _ berth, 
when, hark! Asnore? No, it could 
not be! Another, a distinct, and 
most unmistakable snore! I peered 
forward into the gloom; and, judge 
of my dismay, when, protruding from 
the bed-clothes, I beheld a head 
fringed with jet-black whiskers, and 
surmounted by a nightcap, the pro- 
prietor of which, undisturbed by my 
approach, continued to dose away 
like a dormouse. Here was a pretty 
position to be in,—to be standing, 
nearly in a state of nature, at three 
in the morning, in the sleeping- 
cabin of a steamboat, shut out of my 
berth, and not a corner to take re- 
fuge in any where! It would have 
provoked a saint, and yet I could not 
think of rousing the usurper of my 
bed, and turning him out by a pro- 
cess of summary ejectment. There 
might be some mistake; but, then, 
No, 32, that certainly was my berth. 
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I looked at my ticket, to make sure. 
Yes, there it was, No. 32. Some- 
thing must be done, however ; for I 
felt my person growing chiller and 
chiller, and my teeth began to chat- 
ter like a fulling-mill. L whipped 
on my small-clothes, and, with my 
feet tenet into a stray pair of slip- 
pers, felt my way back through the 
cabin to the sanctum of the steward, 
to whom I detailed the hardships of 
my case. He turned up his book, 
and there, certainly, opposite No. 32, 
stood the name of Mr. John Brown. 
“ 'That’s me!” I exclaimed, trium- 
phantly, pointing to the place; when 
my eyes, glancing along the page, 
alighted upon a succession of Mr. 
Browns, and near the bottom, among 
the “ waifs” who had no berths pro- 
vided for them, but were to take 
their chance of a sleeping-place any 
where, stood the name ofa Mr. John 
Brown, at full length. 

“TI see how it is, sir; this Mr. 
Brown has got into your bed by mis- 
take,” said the purveyor of victuals. 
“We must see what we can do for 
you.” 

Saying this, he accompanied me 
below, where he commenced a sort of 
custom-house inspection of the in- 
truder’s travelling gear. “ Just as I 
said, sir; there it is, Mr. John 
Brown!” he exclaimed, pointing to a 
brass plate upon a portmanteau bear- 
ing that interesting inscription. Con- 
found the fellow! I could have 
sworn it was the same person that 
cut me out of my seat in the omni- 
bus. It was provoking to a degree. 
But I was always conspicuous for 
good-nature, and even here it got the 
better of my wrath. He might have 
done it quite innocently; and, upon 
reflection, how horribly uncomfort- 
able it would be for him to be turned 
out of a warm bed in the middle of 
his first sleep, I told the steward, if 
he could stow me away any where 
for the night, I shouldn’t mind. 

There was a place that had appa- 
rently been at one time intended for 
a berth,—a cramped, dark, mouldy 
sort of place, where all the dirty 
table-cloths and towels, the accumu- 
lation of three or four voyages, were 
crammed; and this, it occurred, 
might be turned into a receptacle for 
my wearied limbs. It was better 
than want, at all events; and, ac- 
cordingly, after the “filthy dowlas” 
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had been routed out, and a mattrass 
and its appendages tumbled in, I fol- 
lowed the example of the latter arti- 
cles, and deposited my person in the 
aperture. Such a hole did never 
man confide himself to, except with a 
view to suicide. Falstaff in the 
buck-basket inhaled not more unsa- 
voury perfumes; Prometheus chained 
to the rock had a resting-place as 
soft. Any thing like sleep was out 
of the question. Every roll of the 
vessel transfixed my person upon 
some acute angle, of which there 
were countless numbers, formed, 
heaven and the ship’s carpenter alone 
knew how; and just as I would be 
going off into a dose, roll went the 
vessel, and bang went my haunch 
against an obtrusive angle of my bed, 
in a way that left me groaning for 
the next half-hour. Snore—snore, 
went all the noses in the place, with 
a demoniac purpose to taunt my 
sleepless wretchedness. I distinctly 
heard that fellow Brown. There 
was a sort of gurgle in his note; he 
was chuckling in his sleep at my dis- 
comfort. ‘The impulse to rise and 
strangle him was upon me more than 
once; indeed, how I restrained my- 
self is to this moment a mystery to 
me. 

At length day broke, and heads, 
with nightcaps, began to pop out 
from behind the curtains, and after 
looking round with no very definite 
purpose, popped in again. Some 
time after, the steward’s boy entered 
the cabin, and husky voices were 
heard demanding what was the hour 
and whereabout the vessel was. It 
was by this time blowing pretty 
fresh, but as most of the passengers 
were as yet nearly as fresh as the 
breeze, they had the temerity to get 
up, and, one after another, disappeared 
up-stairs. At last, my namesake, 
Mr. John Brown, emerged a his 
dormitory and proceeded to dt 
self. Ilay watching the villa tin with 
quiet disgust. He was a good-look- 
ing man of some eight-and-twenty, 
with a prominent nose and sharp dark 
eyes. Ilis florid complexion bespoke 
him of that comfortable, sanguine 
temperament which nothing can dash, 
but which, in all seasons and cir- 
cumstances, retains an easy and self- 
satisfied complacency. There was a 
desperate independence about the 
man which a nervous person, like 
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myself, would have given worlds to 
have had a sprinkling of ; and, beside 
all this, he had a look of freshness and 
vigour natural to one who has had a 
good night's rest, that to me, who 
had not shut an eye, was sufficiently 
aggravating. He was one of thos 
people too, the nuisances of steam- 
boats, who take a long hour to fit 
themselves up for the day, who mo- 
nopolise the dressing-place, ny 
and spluttering, and gobble—obbl 
—obbleing in one basin of water after 
another till the other passengers grow 
revolutionary and the under-steward 
shews symptoms of partial delirium. 
Although the breakfast-bell had 
sounded for some time, still did Mr 
John Brown keep combing his whi: 
kers, paring his nails, polishing hi 
teeth, and adjusting a thousand ¢/- 
ceteras about his person, whilst I lay 
frying with impatience to hear th 
clatter of cups overhead, and th 
everlasting calls for herrings and 
buttered toast. My appetite was 
growing decidedly wolfish, and y« 
there stood that detestable namesak 
of mine, ducking and diving into the e 
hasin-stand, and swilling his face and 
neck with oceans of water, as thouch 
he were never to be done. Thei 
was no hope for me, so I sunk 
upon my pillow resigned to my oat 
The breeze had continued to fresher 
and by the time my tormentor had 
finished his toilette, it was a matter 
of perfect indifference to me iat ] 
did, prov ided I was left to the calm 
indulgence of my misery. ‘The truth 
is, that I became extremely sick, and 
after this feeling had gone off, it left 
a splitting headach behind to keep m 
company. One by one the inmat 
of the cabin, that had left it full of 
buoyancy and animation for tl 
breakfast-tabie, returned pale, w 
ashy lips and uncertain steps. It 
was comfort to me to watch the 
reckless haste with which they tor 
off their garments and plunged int 
their berths, where they lay groaning 
in a manner that would have be 
pitiable but for its being 
! had grown aS allous, and f 
savage pleasure in knowing that 
iets were others as ‘cia ible, 
or nearly so, as myself. The thre 
days that followed were a blank in 
my existence. Hour succeeded hour 
and brought with it no relief. It 
was blowing great guns all the time ; 
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and what between the rolling, pitch- 
ing, and swinging of the vessel, the 
straining of her timbers, the vibration 
of the engine, and the howling of the 
wind, we had about as much torture 
concentrated into a compact space as 
any merely human imagination can 
conceive. But all aquatic, as well as 
all terrestrial things, even a rough sea 
voyage, must come to an end, and so 
did ours, just as our coals were within 
a few shovelsfull of being done, and 
sundry wags were beginning to sport 
forlorn jokes about immolating and 
cooking the steward for lack of other 
provisions. 

If any thing could have compen- 
sated me for the misery I had under- 
gone, it would have been our disem- 
barkation at Newhaven on a bright 
sunshiny morning. The change 
which the voyage had produced upon 
the passengers was miraculous, “ 
thing to dream of, not to tell.” Pride, 
puppyism, and fine airs, had all van- 
ished, and the whole body were re- 
duced to one common level of help- 
lessness that seemed to say, “ You 
may do with us just as you please. 
Dandies, with dishevelled hair and 
disordered attire, drooped over the side 
of the steamer that carried us ashore, 


with visages mottled into a variety of 


tints as numerous as the rainbow’s, a 
purply-blue predominating. Blus- 
tering town-councillors and arrogant 
cockneys—fat, apoplectic men — had 
sunk into their native smallness, and 
skulked any where. As for the ladies, 
their plight defies description. Silks 
and satins crumpled and stained past 
recovery, bonnets bruised into the 
most fantastic shapes, parasols in 
fragments, and bandboxes falling to 
pieces, were every where to be seen. 
Cheeks without the bloom, eyes 
robbed of the lustre that had wooed 
admiration when we started, and hair 
without glossiness, straggling unre- 
proved across the so lately dazzling 
brow, left all devotees to the sex to 
mourn over what Byron calls— 


“« The beauty of the sick ladies (Cy- 
cludes).” 


But I soon found that I had some- 
thing else to mourn over that con- 
cerned me more nearly, which was 
the loss of a small portmanteau, con- 
taining all my letters and private 
papers. HHurrying back to the 
steamer and pouncing upon the ca- 
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bin-boy, I demanded of him if he had 
seen it. 

*Oh! you mean a square, narrow, 
brown leather thing ?” inquired the 
urchin, in a voice of hateful indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Yes, yes, exactly!” replied I. 

“ With a handle over the top and 
a brass-plate with the name of Mr. 
John Brown upon it.” 

* The very thing!” I exclaimed, in 
rapture, thinking it was all safe. 
* And where is it ?” 

“Oh! sir, the other 
got it.” 

“The other gentleman! And 
who the devil is the other gentle- 
man ?” 

“Mr. John Brown, sir; him as got 
into your berth, you know. He 
went ashore when we cast anchor last 
night, and I remember seeing the 
steward take it on deck with the gen- 
tleman’s other things.” 

Confound that Mr. John Brown! 
he was doomed to be my annoyance 
at every turning! He had kept me 
in hot water ever since I started, and 
the very first move he makes in 
Scotland puts me to a nonplus, for in 
that portmanteau were my letter to 
old Smith and all my other intro- 
ductions. It was of no use fretting, 
} He surely would never 
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however. 
think of appropriating my property. 
I should hear of it at the steamboat- 
office, no doubt, next day; and in 
this hope I drove up to the Crown 
hotel, where, after replenishing the 
vacancy which the fast of the last 
three days had occasioned, and ag 
ting myself into presentable attire, I 
called ‘for a directo ry, to search for 
the whereabouts of my prospective fa- 
ther-in-law, of which I[ knew no 
more than the man in the moon, 
having trusted to the direction upon 
my letter for that information. 
Among the interminable list of 
Smiths I found, at least, a score of 
David Smiths. One of these lived 
in Castle Street. “Castle Street, 
that is the place,” said I, repeating 
the name, till I worked myself into 
the belief that I had heard it men- 
tioned before as the residence of my 
father’s friend. For Castle Street, 
accordingly, I made, and there found 
the house, which, to my discomfi- 
ture, was shut up. ‘The brass-plate 
was the colour of bronze, not having 
been scoured for weeks, and I was 
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just able to decipher the name of 
Mr. David Smith upon it. A written 
placard in one of the windows inti- 
mated that letters and parcels were 
to be left at Mr. M‘Grugar’s, solici- 
tor, 103 Queen Street, to whose 
chambers I proceeded to inquire 
whither Mr. Smith and his daughter 
had emigrated. 

Mr. M‘Grugar was not at home, 
and I was ushered into a room where 
three of his clerks were seated. A 
hurried and scuffling sound, as if of 
desk-lids being slammed down, and 
of people jumping up upon stools, 
was heard as I approached the door, 
and when I entered, the youthful 
scriveners were driving their quills 
vehemently across the paper before 
them, as if they were bent upon 
making a fortune at threepencea page. 

“Mr. M‘Grugar is not at home, 
I believe ?” said 1. 

“No, sir, he is not. He is in 
Fifeshire at present on business of 
Lord Chowderhead’s. Did you wish 
to see him particularly?” replied 
raffish-looking youngster, with a 
dirty shirt and a breath that sa- 
voured strongly of “ half-and-half,” 
who looked altogether very much as 
if he had not been in bed'the night 
before. 

“Oh, no! nothing particular. Per- 
haps you can tell me what part of 
the country Mr. Smith of Castle 
Street is gone to” 

“Thomson, do you know where 
old Smith is just now?” said the 
youth in the foul linen to another 
youth with an immense shock of red 
hair and great owlish eyes, which he 
had been staring at me with over the 
top of the desk ever since I entered. 

“Od, I'm thinkin’ he'll be some 
wye (way) doon about Ayrshire! He 
gangs there files (at times) in the 
summer time,” returned ‘Thomson, in 
a strong Banffshire accent. 

“ Wasn't his last letter dated from 
Jedburgh ?” broke in a shabby- 
looking, smoke-dried piece of hu- 
manity, who had hitherto been 
amusing himself with biting his 
nails. 

“Ah, you're right; so it was,” 
said the first speaker, turning to me 
once more. “T believe, sir, he is 
either in Roxburghshire or Ayrshire 
at present, and any letter addressed 
to him at either of these places will 
be sure to find him.” 
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This was definite information with 
a vengeance. Mr. M‘Grugar’s clerks, 
it was plain, knew as much about 
Mr. Smith’s movements as they knew 
about law, so I inquired when their 
master was to return to town, and 
learning that this would not be till 
the end of the week, I left his cham- 
bers, resolving to make the most of 
my time in examining the localities 
of modern Athens and its environs 
till his return. 

[In an elegantly furnished draw- 
ing-room, that same evening, sat an 
old gentleman and his daughter. The 
lady was seated at the piano, and 
sang in a clear and most tuneful 
voice from a volume of Scottish me- 
lodies, while the old gentleman lay 
back in his easy chair, with eyes 
running over with tears of quiet joy, 
as he listened to the plaintive strains 
to which the beloved notes of his 
daughter’s voice gave thrilling ex- 
pression. ‘The door opened, and the 
servant’s announcement of “Mr. 
Brown” was followed by the entrance 
of that gentleman, who bowed grace- 
fully to a firescreen, which in the 
haze of twilight he mistook for the 
owner of the house. 

“ My dear sir,” said the old gen- 
tleman, starting forward and grasping 
him warmly by the hand, “1 am 
very glad to see you—very glad, in- 
deed. Julia, my dear, this is Mr. 
Brown that I mentioned to you. Mr. 
Brown, my daughter.” Mr. Brown 
bowed again and mumbled the usual 
quantity ; of inarticulate nothings, and 
Miss Julia curtseyed and blushed a 
great deal more than any body in the 
room fancied. “ And when did you 
come to town? We have been look- 
ing for you for some days,’ continued 
the old ‘gentleman. 

The deuce you have! thought Mr. 
Brown, but he only answered, “ We 
had a very tedious passage: left 
London on Wednesday, and only got 
here this morning. 
most intolerable bumping about. | 
hoped to have been here on Friday 
night, and am a good deal annoyed 
at the detention, as my stay will be 
proportionally curtailed. I must start 
again on Saturday first.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, nonsense! We 
sha’n’t let you off for a month to 
come. Shall we, Julia ?” 


“ Oh, you are too kind!” replied 
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Mr. Brown, wondering what on earth 
all this cordiality meant. “I have a 
letter for you here,” he continued, 
drawing one from his pocket, and 
presenting it to the old gentleman. 

“* Tut, tut! never mind the letter ! 
The usual thing, suppose. I'll take 
it all for granted, and take you as I 
tind you. The son of my old friend 
Brown needs no introduction. And 
how is the old gentleman? Hale and 
lively, eh? ‘The same jolly fellow 
as ever, | promise you. Always the 
life and soul of his friends ever since 
I knew him, and that’s not yester- 
day!” And so on the old gentleman 
rattled, overwhelming his visitor with 
questions which, to that individual’s 
great relief, he generally answered 
for himself. 

There is something about the twi- 
light that tends amazingly to sociality ; 
and before Mr. Brown had sat an 
hour, or, 


that space, he felt as much at his 


ease with his new acquaintances as if 


he had known them for years. The 
old gentleman was a frank, chatty, 
warm-hearted kind soul; and his 
daughter's soft and gentle voice, “that 
excellent thing in woman,” had pro- 
duced an impression upon their guest, 
to which he willingly resigned him- 
self. ‘Twilight had melted into dark- 
ness when he rose to depart. 

* Come, come!” said the old gen- 
tleman, “ it is not Scotch hospitality 
to let friend’s bairns off in that way. 


Julia, dear, ring the bell and see if 


they are getting supper for us. Keep 
your seat, sir, and my daughter shall 
let you hear what we barbarians of 
the North can do in the musical way, 
while the lassiec’s getting the gas 
lighted. Something short and sweet, 
Julia, there’s a dear.” 

Having seated herself once more 
at the piano, the young lady ran over 
the chords with a skilful touch, and 
then broke into a symphony of a 
wild and mournful character, which 
aptly ushered in the melody to which 
she sang the following words :— 

Song. 
** Look up, look up, my bonny May, 

And cheer me wi’ your winsome e’e! 
Though I look sad, ¢ and little say, 

Yet dinna hide your smiles frae me. 
The sunny rays on winter days, 

Although they canna melt the snaw, 
Yet glad creation wi’ their blaze, 

And chase the settled gloom awa’, 
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as it seemed to him, half 
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And my cauld heart that’s frozen o'er, 
And has nae joyance o’ its ain 
Must from another's glee implore 
A smile to light its weary pain. 


Look up, look up, my bonny May, 

And cheer me wi’ your winsome e’e ! 
My thoughts are ws andering far away, 

1 fain would fix them all on thee.’ 


They are hazardous things, these 
twilight introductions. A man’s 
heart may be gone before he knows 
where he is. The calmness of the 
hour, spreading its serenity over the 
feelings, and preparing them for the 
finest impressions, the half-murmured 
tones, and the unreserve of commu- 
nication which is imperceptibly pro- 
duced by the absence of the garish 
light, which, with its bold and ob- 
trusive glare. always seems to operate 
as a curb upon our impulses, have 
a strange effect in quickening the 
imagination and affections. In such 
a situation the presence of beauty is 
felt—it needs not to be seen. An un- 
crring instinct tells a man that the 
voice beside him is not more sweet 
than the flush of the check is beauti- 
ful, and the light of the eyes which 
the dimness of the hour enshrouds 
soft and sou!-subduing. So was it with 
Mr. Brown, who was pertectly pre- 
pared for the charms which the light 
of the room to which his fair hostess 
conducted him revealed. As he 
gazed on her, he felt those resolutions 
of celibacy with which young men 
are in the habit of deluding them- 
selves oozing, like Bob Acres’ courage, 
from his fingers’ ends every minute. 
Meanwhile he sat picking a piece of 
salmon, and affecting to bestow the 
most earnest attention upon the old 
gentleman’s conversation, while, in 
fact, he was wandering in dreams, in 
which the old gentleman's daughter 
was the principal feature. 

My dear sir,” said his host, “ you 
ini ke no way with that bit of ole sc 
Why, you sit nibbling away at it for 
all the world like that horrid woman 
in the slrabian Nights, the Ghool, 
that picked grains of rice with a 
needle when other folks were laying 
in a hearty meal, and then stole off 
to the churchyard to sup on human 
flesh, instead of staying at home with 
her husband and family like a decent 
Moslem. Mind you, we don’t allow 
any of these pranks here. ‘The watch- 
men would be down upon you in a 
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twinkling ; so take your supper like 
the rest of us, and don’t trust to 
picking a bone in the West Kirk or 
the Calton on your way home.” 

“Trust me, I’m getting on famous- 
ly,” replied Mr. Brown ; and, bend- 
ing over his plate, he began to work 
away with his fork as if for very life. 

“ Famously ! infamously, you 
mean! Ifyou don’t get on any bet- 
ter than you're doing, I'll set you 
down for sea-sick, or brain-sick, or 
Jove-sick, and then Heaven pity you!” 

“ Oh, my dear sir, make yourself 
easy! Sea-sick I have been, as who 
has not? according to the saying of 
the poet —‘oh, si sic omnia! But 
hitherto I am not conscious of being 
squeamish in either of the other ways; 
and, to prove to you that I am neither 
damaged in brain or heart, I mean 
to make an attack upon your whisky- 
toddy forthwith, which all lovers 
and madmen have forsworn time out 
of mind.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s all very true, but 
T hardly know whether one who has 
made such a poor hand at the platter 
should have the freedom of the cup. 
We can't let you have the nectar, if 
you won't patronise the ambrosia. 
‘What do you say, Julia? Do you 
think we may trust Mr. Brown with 
a tumbler to himself ?” 

“Tf he promises first to make it 
strong enough, not otherwise.” 

“ LT accept the conditions, and you 
shall be the judge,” replied Brown, 
and proceeded to mix a tumbler of 
that compound fiuid which, in Scot- 
land, is beloved of the men, and has 
been said to “ charm all womankind.” 
The lady pronounced it “ py well, 
considering,” and her father said he 
had hopes they would make some- 
thing of their guest after all. 

The conversation then turned into 
an easy and cheerful strain about 
men, manners, books, and things in 
general, and Mr. Brown felt strongly 
impressed with the conviction that he 
had never enjoyed himself so much 
any where in his life before. When 
he rose to depart, it did not require 
much solicitation to induce him to 
abandon his intention of leaving 
Edinburgh at the end of the week. 
There were so many people to see, 
so many places to visit, that he began 
to think it would be perfectly impos- 
sible to get through them all by that 
time. He was urgentiy pressed by 
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his host to make head-quarters of 
his house during his stay in Edin- 
burgh, and with a warmth which 
alone would have made it impossible 
for Mr. Brown to refuse it; but the 
liking which he had conceived for 
the old gentleman, and the still 
warmer feeling which he entertained 
towards his daughter, rendered the 
proposal a most acceptable one. He 
returned home to his hotel in high 
spirits, and, tumbling into bed, dreamt 
all night of a parish priest and the 
Elysian fields. ] 

Eight or ten days had elapsed since 
my arrival in Edinburgh, and still T 
had obtained no tidings of my port- 
manteau. It had not made its ap- 
pearance at the steam-packet office ; 
and accordingly I had set 7t down for 
lost, and my namesake, Mr. John 
Brown, for a member of the swell 
mob. Trusting to getting the requi- 
site information from Mr. M‘Grugar, 
[ waited patiently for that worthy’s 
return. At the expiry of a week I 
called at his chambers, when I had 
the pleasure of another interview with 
the young gentleman in the foul 
linen, in which I learned that Mr. 
M‘Grugar had returned, but was ofi 
again to Forfarshire to collect Sir 
Somebody Something’s rents. My 
friend had, of course, as a point of 
principle, forgot to make any in- 
quiries of him regarding Mr. Smith ; 
and I was, therefore, just as wise on 
that point as before. Mr. M‘Grugar, 
however, was to be back in a day or 
two, and a day or two I waited ac- 
cordingly. I called again and again, 
but the mysterious Mr. M‘Grugar 
was always either in Perthshire, or 
Aberdeenshire, or in the Isle of Sky, 
called thither on particular business, 
and I had well-nigh given up all pro- 
spect of his return as hopeless. I 
had surveyed the streets of Edin- 
burgh like a police inspector ; visited 
the libraries and museums till the 
attendants, [ saw, began to eye me 
with suspicion ; stared from the Cal- 
ton Hill till I was tired, and grown 
familiar to the box-keeper at the 
theatre ;—in short, [had exhausted all 
the sources of amusement which the 
northern metropolis affords, and felt 
a good deal puzzled how to dispose 
of myself with any sort of comfort 
for a few days more. I had resolved 
to wait that time to see if Mr. 
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M‘Grugar would return, as I did not 
like to go back to London just as ] 
had left it. To kill the time, there- 
fore, I made a trip into the High- 
lands, and returned to my old quar- 
ters in the Crown Hotel about a 
week after. 

‘What's this?” said T to the 
waiter the morning after my retutn, 


as he presented me with a piece of 


paper folded long ways, in that fashion 
which, to an observant mind, too 
surely bespeaks the presence of an 
account. To a double - breasted 
coat, claret-coloured best milled cloth, 
4/. 14s. 6d. Brass buttons for ditto, 
5s. To a white satin vest, fancy 
sprig, rolling collar, 1/. 15s... Why, 
what in the name of all the tailors is 
this? ‘There must be some mistake. 
These things never ordered 
by me. Is there any body waiting ?” 

‘y The man that brought 


were 


€Z, zir. 
it’s below. ; 

“Send him up to me.’ 

‘ Yez, zir,” replied the waiter, and 
dived out of the apartment. 

‘ A white satin vest, fancy sprig, 
rolling collar! ‘To pair trousers, best 
Saxony black, 2/. 2s.; straps for do. 
ls.!" What is the meaning of all 
this *” I inquired of an over-dressed 
clothescreen who had just shuffled 
into the room, and was bowing to 
me from the door with a pitiable 
smirk upon its face. 

‘ Tt’s our small account, sir—took 
the liberty—heavy payments to-day, 
sir—feel greatly obliged ;” and having 
unburdened itself of this announce- 
ment, the clothesereen drew itself up, 
and drew down at the same time a 
pale blue satin vest with which its 
waist was encircled. 

“| see it is an account, sir, but 
what have I to do with it? You 
don’t expect me to pay this, do you ?” 

‘Heavy payments to-day, sir— 
feel YT Ci atly obli ved,” 

“ Heavy payments be hanged! 
This is no concern of mine. Who 
ord red these things ?” 

‘ Who ordered ?” tremulously re- 
torted the screen. “ Why, sir, you 
or-dered them your - self. Mr. 
Brown, believe, sir — Mr. John 
Brown. 
our little bill.” 

‘Well, sir, and what of that? Mr. 
John Brown I certainly do see at the 
top of this account, but that doesn’t 
proye it to be mine. I should think 
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I'm not the only person of that name 
in the world, am I ?” 

“ Certainly not, sir; oh, no, sir, I 
should think not! but you certainly 
ordered these articles.” 

“7 order them! When, 
and how ?” 

‘ Last week, sir! 
fin took your measure. You re- 
member you said you wanted them 
in a particular hurry, and we had to 
work extra hours to get them done. 
They were sent home on Friday last, 
and when we sent for payment next 
day, as you gave orders, you had left 
town.” 

“There must be some mistake 
here. IL never ordered these things, 
and, what’s more, I never got them. 
As to paying for them, therefore, it’s 
quite out of the question,” I said, 
returning the clothescreen its docu- 
ment. 

* But, 
screen. 

“Will you walk out?” I ex- 
claimed, pointing anxiously with the 
index finger of my right hand to- 
wards the door, and glancing signifi- 
cantly at the window at the same 
time. 

“ But, I assure you, 

“Will you go?” 

“ Very sorry, sir, but we must take 
steps to recover.” 

“Take what steps you like, but 
step out at once from here!” and | 
slammed the door in the clothe- 
screen’s face with such yivacity as to 
upset it. [ heard it muttering de- 
nunciations as it picked itself up and 
shuffled along the passage, while 1, 
chafing with impatience, returned to 
the breakfast-table, and, pouring the 
contents of the teapot into the slop- 
bowl, sweetened them with two pats 
of butter, poured some Harvey’ 
sauce over the whole by way of 
cream, and only discovered the mis- 
take when the first mouthful had 
passed irrecoverably over my throat. 
I was upset for the day, and lay idly 
on the sofa revolving with consider- 
able earnestness all the different me- 
thods of suicide which I had ever 
heard of. I had just come to the 
conclusion that suffocation by the 
smoke of charcoal was the neatest, 
when I was disturbed by the entr ~ ice 
of a thin weazen-faced man, with a 
hard stony voice, array“d in a suit 
of faded black, very white in the 


where, 


Our Mr. Snif- 


* remonstrated the 


sir el 
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seams, and very seamy at the but- 
tons. Ile was accompanied by a stout, 
flabby-cheeked individual, smelling 
strongly of snuff, stale ale, and ran- 
cid cheese, and habited in a suit of 
indescribable garments, over which 
was a shaggy pea-jacket not any the 
hetter of the wear. This person had 
on a broad-brimmed hat, unctuous 
and shining all round the edges, and 
carried a most seeming-lethal stick 
for his own individual security, and 
the annoyance of her majesty’s lieges. 
Looming in perspective followed two 
wholly unaccountablecharacters, very 
dirty, very shabby, and very drunk. 
These gentlemen were also provided 
with sticks, upon which they rested 
their right arms in a very impressive 
manner. 

“(ood morning, gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed I, sitting up on the sofa, and 
surveying this quartett of curiosities 
with no slight surprise. 

* Your servant, sir,” said the man 
vith the petrified voice. “Sorry to 
trouble you, but business and plea- 
sure sometimes draw crossways, you 
know,” and the wretch grinned at his 
own facetiousness! [asked the cause 
of this unexpected visit. 

“T believe, sir, you object to pay- 
ing this account,” said he of the stony 


veice, shewing me the tailor’s bill of 


the morning. 

‘Unquestionably Ido. It is none 
of mine, and pay it I certainly shall 
not !” 

“Tf am sorry for that, because I 
always prefer settling these matters 
amicably. 1 think, Mr. Brown, 
you'd better pay it at once, and have 
done with it,” said the brute in a 
confidential tone. 

“And pray who is it I am in- 
debted to for this advice ?” 

“You will find my name there, 
sir,” said stony voice, coughing, as 
he handed me a card all brown and 
dirty about the edges, with the name 
of Mr. Brail Weazil, solicitor, upon it. 

‘Then, Mr. Weazil, you will oblige 
me by keeping your own breath to 
cool your own porridge as you say in 
Scotland, for 1 do not think your ad- 
viee is very likely to be followed in 
the present instance.” 

“Very well, Mr. Brown, my in- 
structions are peremptory, and I must 
proceed as law directs—as law di- 
rects, Mr; Brown. Messengers, do 
your duty.” 
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Upon this the gentleman in the 
peacoat advanced, and produced a 
warrant to arrest Mr. John Brown, 
now or formerly residing in the 
Crown Hotel, Edinburgh, or else- 
where in Scotland, as in meditatione 


Suge, at the instance of Messrs. Snip- 


well and Cabbitch, ‘tailors and clo- 
thiers in Edinburgh, to whom the 
said John Brown was said to be in- 


debted, resting, and owing the sum of 


12/7. 13s.113d. Since ever I was able 
to know a “ hawk from a hernshaw,” 
{ have had a horror of the law. [ 
was bred to it originally, but left the 
profession in disgust; and as I now 
cast my eyes over the warrant, grim 
visions of Bonds of Caution judicio 
sisti, followed up by Replies and 
Duplies innumerable, rose up before 
my mental optics, and I resolved to 
pay the rascals and have done with 
them at once, rather than be pestered 
with an action, in which it was ten 
chances to one that they succeeded. 
| therefore paid the sum under pro- 
test, and bowed Mr. Brail Weazil 
and his friends out in as summary a 
manner as possible, and with good 
reason, for, as it was, I had to burn 


pastiles in the room for the rest of 


the day to dispel the odour they had 
left behind them. 

That same night I was sitting in 
the theatre, when my attention was 
arrested by the entrance at the op- 
posite box of a young lady of most 
fascinating appearance, accompanied 
by a gentleman, in whom I thought 
[ recognised my namesake who had 
haunted me ever since I left London. 
‘The lady was, I think, one of the 
loveliest creatures [ ever beheld. 
She had a complexion clear and 
glowing, a full and finely-rounded 
brow, shaded with hair dark and 
glossy as the raven’s wing, a mouth 
around which a thousand graces ho- 
vered, and rich dark eyes, bright, but 
with a softness in their lustre. When 
she turned them full upon her com- 
panion, and smiled through them 
upon him with an expression of con- 
fidence and affection,—oh ! how I en- 
vied till I almost hated him. How 
it happened the reader may guess, 
but 4 the curtain dropped, | 
found I had a very vague recollec- 
tion of what had passed on the stage, 
and a very vivid impression with 
regard to the lady in the opposite 
hox, By this time, too, I was fully 
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satisfied that the gentleman beside 
her was no other than my namesake ; 
and as this was an opportunity for 
getting scent of my missing portman- 
teau which was not to be lost, I sent 
the box-keeper to him with my card, 
and requested a few moments’ con- 
versation. 

“My dear sir,” he exclaimed, after 
we had interchanged the usual civili- 
ties, “ | hope you got your portman- 
teau again quite safe. I can assure 
you I was excessively annoyed at the 
inistake.” 

‘That was the very thing I wished 
to see you about. IL have not seen it 
to this hour, and am horribly put 
about for want of it.” 

* Bless me! you don’t say so. Why, 
I sent it to the oftice the very day | 
landed, thinking you would be sure 
to ask for it there.” 

“And so I have, but the people 
tell me they have seen nothing of it. 

“'The deuce they do! The fellow 
I sent with it must have made some 
blunder. I daresay, now, he'll have 
taken it to the wrong office. If these 
fellows can make a mistake, they’re 
sure to do it. Ilave you inquired at 
the other company’s oftice ?” 

“No, I have not; and egad! | 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if you 
were right in your conjecture. I 
shall inquire to-morrow, certainly.” 

“Do, like a good fellow, and let 
me know. You'll find my address 
there,” he continued, handing me his 
card; “or stay,—where do you put 
up?” 

I told him. 

“At the Crown? That's odd. 
Why, I put up there. Well, I'll 
look in upon you, and hear how you 
have succeeded. A lady, you see, is 
in the case, and then, you know: 

“ All other things, of course, give 
place.” 

“Bye, bye. Au revoir.” And my 
friend hurried back to his enviable 
seat, while I returned to mine, and 
eyed him with very much the same 
class of emotions as may be supposed 
to have possessed the common enemy 
of man as he watched the connubial 
bliss of the first husband and wife 
of whom we have any record. “Put 
up at the Crown!” thought [, as I 
walked home. He it was, then, 
whose tailor’s bill I had paid. 1 


should try to get that out of fim at 
all events, 
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Next morning I proceeded to the 
oftice of the other steam- -packet com- 
pany, and there, sure enough, my 
portmanteau was brought to light 
from under a huge pile of packages 
of all descriptions, battered, bruised, 
and broken. My letters were all 
safe, however, and that was the 
great point. ‘There, among others, 
lay the important document, the let- 
ter to my father-in-law that was to 
to be, with the address staring me in 
the face, “ David Smith, Esq., No. — 
North Castle Street.” North Castle 
Street! and I had been hunting for 
the last three weeks after a Mr. 
David Smith of South Castle Street. 
I wished my namesake very especially 
at the bottom of the sea, and the 
waiter who had miscarried my port- 
manteau skewered with half-a-dozen 
of his own corksecrews. ‘What other 
extravagances | may have committed 
in the first gush of my spleen it is 
hard to say, but I have a distinct 
recollection of kicking boots out of 
the room, anl dashing my hat to 
pulp against the bedpost, in the 
course of dressing previous to making 
a call upon the veritable Mr. David 
Smith, whom I found seated very 
comfortably in his library, reading. 
When the servant announced my 
name, he rose, and beckoned me to a 
seat with rather a bewildered air. 
“Mr. John Brown, | think you 
said ?” 

“Yes, the same, son of your old 
friend of Dorset Square, who has 
armed me with these credentials to 
you,” I replied, handing him the 
letter. 

He took it, and, as he read, I never 
saw a man look so thoroughly per- 
plexed in my life. Every now and 
then he cast a glance at me over the 
top of it, and then resumed the pe- 
rusal, which he seemed desirous to 
protract as much as possible. 

“Dear me, this is extremely awk- 
ward—extremely awkward, indeed. 
A most unaccountable circumstance !” 
muttered the old gentleman in a sort 
of reveric. “And how was your 
father when you left him? Well, J 
hope? Bless my soul, what is to be 
done? How it could have h: tppened, 
I really cannot comprehend.” 

Here the old gentleman rung the 
bell, and gave some instructions to 
the servant, which I could not hear. 
He then entered into conycrsation 
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with me, but in a manner so abs- 
tracted and embarrassed, that I wis 
convinced there was a screw loose 
somewhere. Shortly afterwards a 
lady and gentleman entered the room, 
who, to my astonishment, turned out 
to be my namesake and the lady with 
whom I had seen him the night be- 
fore. 

“Julia, my dear, there has been 
some very awkward mistake here. 
I’m afraid you've married the wrong 
man!” 

“Father!” exclaimed the lady in 
surprise. 

“Sir!” exclaimed my namesake in 
wrath. 

“The devil!” exclaimed I, feeling 
very much as if I were shut up ina 
vapour-bath. 

“Are you,” continued Mr. Smith, 
turning to my namesake, “not Mr. 
John Brown, son of Mr. John 
Brown, Dorset Square, London ?” 

“ Not 1;—I am Mr. John Brown, 
indeed, but my father is Henry 
Brown, of Thistlecrop Manor, Bucks.” 

* And who was the letter from, you 
brought me?” 

“Old Tom Johnson, of Johnson, 
Thomson, Gibson, and Co., Lombard 
Street, who was kind enough, know- 
ing I had no acquaintances in Edin- 
burgh, to give me one to you.” 

“Confound my stupid old head! 
i see it all,—I see it all. This all 
comes of my not looking at that let- 
ter. I was expecting my friend here 
at the time, and took you for him.” 

“Tam selfish enough to say,” re- 
plied my double, “that I cannot 
regret the mistake, since it has gained 
me this hand, and I hope your friend- 
ship.” 

“But it is so odd that you should 
have come the very day we were 
expecting Mr. Brown here,” said old 
Smith, who evidently felt extremely 
at a loss what to say. “A most re- 
markable coincidence !” 

“Very remarkable, indeed,” said I, 
feeling that it was necessary to re- 
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lieve all parties from their em- 
barrassment by putting the best 
face on the matter possible. “ Very 
remarkable, indeed, considering what 
an uncommon name ours is, that two 
of us should have crossed each other 
in this way. However, I am used to 
these little contretems. I have twice 
figured in the police reports as the 
perpetrator of shocking murders ; 
been found drowned in the Regent's 
Canal some six times, with a love-son- 
net, a toothpick, and fourpence half- 
penny in my pocket; have eloped thrice 
with Chancery wards, and made va- 
rious desperate attempts upon her 
majesty’s person, yet here I am as 
quiet and well-behaved a young man 
as ever bore the name of Mr. John 
Brown. My namesake here has cost 
me a good deal of bother and annoy- 
ance one way or another; and oh! 
unkindest cut of all, he has been 
beforehand with me in securing a 
charming wife. However, it is all 
the chance of war, and he shall have 
a quittance from me in full, provided 
he reimburses me for this tailor’s bill, 
which I have had to settle for him.” 

“My marriage-suit, by all that’s 
absurd! And you paid this ?” 

“ Your marriage-suit, was it? Now 
positively this is too bad. It is adding 
insult to injury. Not to be content 
with robbing me of my intended, but 
absolutely to make me pay for the 
clothes you wedded her in. Flesh 
and blood could not bear it.” 

“ Since you have given wp so much 
already, perhaps you will surrender 
this point too, for my sake!” said 
Mrs. Brown. “TI see you will.” 

There was no resisting that smile. 
J gave in, and that evening saw us 
all seated in a friendly circle, laugh- 
ing heartily over my misadventures. 
Brown and I have been good friends 
ever since. He is the happiest of 
Benedicks, and [—am still a bache- 
lor. Will any benevolent female 
take compassion on 

Joun Brown ? 
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THE LOVE EPISTLES OF ARISTENETUS. 
EDITED BY A TEMPLAR. 
The fourteenth Epistle. 
A YOUNG ACTRESS MARRIED OFF THE STAGE. 
Evpurosium to THELXINOE. 


You've seen, I presume, that bewitching young jade, 
Me issa, who late in the theatre play’d,— 

Aguaia’s fair daughter, as witty and wild 

As eer on a spark in the side-boxes smiled : 

You've seen her ;—Well!—could you believe that a rake 
So very well known would her courses forsake ? 

That she who was always surrounded by beaux, 

Who bow’d in the prettiest way to their toes,— 

Who lived but for compliments, conquests, and sighs, 
And who every day kill’d a new man with her eyes, 
Should forget, in one instant, love, ogling, and flames, 
And become the demurest of prim-looking dames ? 

Yet, by Juno, "tis true,—while J’m doom’d to remain 
On this horrible stage without snaring a swain ; 

And though, Heaven knows, I most patiently wait, 

Not a bite or a nibble e’er comes to my bait. 

I'm sure I don’t envy her,—no, ’pon my word ; 

But, my darling, pray don’t you conceive ’tis absurd 
‘That such giddy young females should please every eye, 
While women of sense on the shelf are laid by ? 


Me issa at first was a poor little lass, 

And her parents belong’d to a very low class ; 

But ere she had figured a month on the stage 

I{er talents eclipsed every star of the age ; 

And every new effort the young actress made 

More clearly her marvellous genius display’d. 

At her early attempts critics levell’d their sneers ; 
‘Then they praised and received her with plaudits and cheers ; 
Then their envy arose,—for, so nice was her art, 
Some new gleams of beauty she shed on each part ; 
But she triumph’d o’er all, till at length she became 
The Venus who fill’d the whole town with her name. 
Her charms, when set off by the jewels she wore, 
Seem’d lovelier than ever were look’d at before ; 

And lovers flock’d round her with compliments sweet, 
Their lives, as they swore, to lay down at her feet,— 
Till their gold was pour’d in in so constant a shower, 
The girl might have saved up an empress’s dower. 


Cuaricies came at last, wealthy, handsome, and young, 
On whose lips, like sweet honey, fine compliments hung. 
He saw her—he loved her—before her he knelt,— 
And fondly pour’d forth all the passion he felt. 

She listen’d, and pray’d of Lucma to grant 

A gift that might chain such a valued gallant ; 

‘The goddess assented, and sent him a boy, 
Lurycurpes—source of his perfectest joy. 

For children, the more they are beanteous, incite 

‘Their parents with mutual love and delight ; 

And where three or four of the young ones are met 
The prettiest child will be always the pet. 

In this fair little infant, with eyes like dawn, 
The youth saw his image in miniature drawn, 
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Which so pleased him, he vow'd—'tis a fact, on my life,— 
‘That the mother at once should be named as his wife. 

* Neer shall Jove be his sire!” the glad Cuaricues cries 
‘ No, nor any right reverend rake of the skies ; 

But Pll own him at once, and Mew iss I'll marry.” 

‘Thus he spoke—thus he swore ; not a day did he tarry, 
But brought off the lady at once to his house, 

And sunset beheld her unzoned and a spouse. 





A few days ago, in my very best gown, 

| call’d on some friends in that part of the town, 
And visited Pyrutas, for that is the name 

She assumed when our Cuaricies’ wife she became. 

| was shewn to her chamber, when—bless me, how strange! 
That a ring and a husband should make such a change,— 
The lady sat there as discreet and demure 

As Dian, who ne'er had a single amour : 

And her fair face was lit with such exquisite blushes, 

That a poet might fancy her cheeks were rose-bushes. 

She told me that now she was thoroughly blest, 

And shew'd me her infant, who hung on her breast, 

So like master Curr in figure and feature, 

1 could not help kissing the pretty young creature. 





I doubt not this story will sound very odd, 
But I'll swear to its truth by each goddess and god. 

A perfect Mrverva the lady has grown, 

A vestal-like innocence round her seems thrown ; 

Ter beautiful eyes are cast down on the ground, 

iTer ringlets are plainly and artlessly bound ; 

‘The sweetness of modesty beams in her cheeks, 

And purity clothes every word that she speaks ; 

Nay, e’en in her jewels a type you shall find 

Of the matronly grace that adorns her white mind. 
Neither flaunty, nor gaudy, nor daintily nice, 

But moulded or carved with some sober device. 

When she walks, though she does it with exquisite grace, 
lier figure is grave, and composed is her pace ; 

And virtue shines forth so complete in her micn, 

A modester lady there never was seen. 


So visit her then, THeLxino#, some day, 
And see whether all is not just as I say 
. ou're her neighbour—I'm sure she'll . pleased if you call, 
But be sure, dear, to wear that becoming new shawl; 

Which, you know, so enchantingly falls o'er your shoulders, 
And, more than nice ankles, delights all beholders ; 

But remember, my sweetest friend, Pyrutas to eall her, 

Her old name to use would be worse than to maul her: 

The day that I saw her my tongue was near slipping, 

But Giycera wink’d, and just saved me from tripping. 


The Fifteenth Epistle. 


A GAOLE 





R WHO COULD NOT KEE? WATCH OVER HIS WILE. 


Puy Lacipes To Pururion. 






A witty, wild, but handsome youth 
Was lately to my charge consign’d ; 
When what did foolish I, , forsooth, 

But from his chains the rogue unbind ? 
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“Freely,” I cried, “I give thee leave, 
About my house and grounds to stray.” 
What kind return did I receive >— 
Why with my wife he ran away. 


Kurynares, the thief of old, 
Play’d no such vile, deceitful part, 
Who ’scaped his gaoler’s iron hold, 
While teaching him his knavish art. 


The brazen pens he freely used, 

‘To climb the walls, and save his life ; 
But not so wickedly abused 

Ilis keeper as to steal his wife. 


At first they disbelieved the tale, 

But when ’t was known throughout the town, 
The very children ’gan to rail, 

And call me silly loon and clown. 


God knows their jests I well deserve, 
Since strange it is that [ whose trade 

Is watching thieves, could not preserve 
My very wife from ambuscade. 


The Sebenteenth Epistle. 


A LADY WHO HAD PECULIAR NOTIONS ABOUT LOVE. 


ARISTOMENES TO MYRONIDES. 


Listen, listen, gentle friend, 

[ for thee a tale have penn’d, 
Such as ne'er I knew before 

In my readings of love-lore ; 
Such as ne’er mine eyes did sce, 
In god Curip’s historic. 


Long ArcuitTevss had sigh’d, 
Courting for his gentle bride, 
‘Te_estprE—but in vain 

All his passion, all his pain; 

Till at last upon a day, 

‘Tired, methinks, of saying Nay, 
Tevesirre said, “ From hence, 

I thy love will recompense, 

In the only way I choose,— 

‘Take my offer or refuse. 

‘Thou mays: woo me from this time, 
In true prose or faithless rhyme ; 
‘Thou may’st kneel and kiss my hand, 
Or tie up my ringlets’ band ; 

Thou may’st pin at times my gown, 
Or my hairs with lilies crown ; 
Nay, thou may’st at times from me 
Snatch a kiss, or two, or three ; 
But no farther shalt thou go,— 
Ask me not to wed—no—no! 

| have sworn to remain, 

One of Dian’s vestal train ; 

Even thou whom best I love 

Canst not my intent remove.” 
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This is strange, at once thou'lt cry, 
But as strange was his reply : 

“ Even so, my love,” quoth he, 

“ Let our future courtship be. 
Whatsoe’er gives thee delight, 
Must in me true joy excite ; 

And upon thy face to look 

(Face more bright than angels’ book) ; 
And to hear thy silver voice, 

Will my soul as much rejoice, 

As if I possessed a throne, 

Or Exysium were my own; 

Only tell me, lady dear, 

Why the nuptial knot you fear? 
Why refuse the gentle bond, 
Sweetest link of spirits fond ?” 


* Marriage,” quoth this ladye fair, 
“Is a fruitful fount of care. 

And doth bind the wretched wife 
In a slavery for life ; 

And, moreover, ’tis Love's grave,— 
Wouldst thou other reasons have ? 
Once the nuptial bond is tied, 
There no more doth Curr bide ; 
Once you've won the wished-for prize, 
Then ‘tis worthless in your eyes: 
Lovers flatter us at least, 

But a husband is a beast.” 


Thus outspake this gentle dame, 

Thus she curb’d his passion’s flame ; 
Thus their lives they still do pass, 

She a virgin—he an ass. 

Tell me—tell me truly, friend, 

Canst thou this strange tale transcend ? 


The Lighteenth Epistle. 
THE STRATAGEM OF A LADY'S MAID. 
LUCIAN TO ALCIPHRON, 


I think you know that charming little girl, 
Called Guycera—at least you ought to know ;— 

Famed for her looks—her skin that mock’d the pearl, 

Her cheeks and breast that vied with mountain snow, 
Her eyes as lustrous as the brightest beryl, 

Whose glances made our youthful bosoms glow ;— 
I'm sure you know her ;—Well !—she loved a youth, 
As fine and bold as ever cut a tooth. 


Cuarisius was his name—a boy of parts, 

With hawking eye, and brown and silky hair, 
A saucy look, that won the lady’s heart, 

And smiles that boded danger to the fair ; 
The only fault he had to blunt his darts, 

Was pride, which spoil’d (as many said) his air, 
And pride was all the gentleman return’d, 
To the pure love that in the lady burn’d. 
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She loved him with a woman’s fondest love, 
And he repaid her by a silly pride ; 

Little he knew that woman scorn’d will move 
The Heaven and Earth, and Tartarus beside, 

To gain her end (so ancient legends prove). 
The lady all her love-devices tried ; 

And when they fail’d, she summon’d to her aid 

Pandora's box—I mean her waiting-maid. 


The maid and mistress straight a plot conceived 
To snare the gentleman. The maid goes out : 
Scarce had she stepp’d three yards when she perceived, 
Cuarisius saunt’ring leisurely about 
(Ah! little dreamt he he should be deceived 
By one who look’d as vestal dame devout !). 
The youth came up and said, “ My dear, good morrow!” 
The maid said nought, so rapt she seem’d in sorrow. 














Cuarisius stopp’d, and cries, “ Why, what the deuce !— 
You weep, my dear,-——pray tell me what’s the reason.” 
* Alas!” replies the maid, while tears profuse 
Fell from her eyes, like showers in Winter’s season, 
* Alas! alack! good sir, I cannot choose 
But weep to see you victim of such treason ; 
My mistress loves ;—alas, sir, "tis not you, 
But Potemon—upon my life ‘tis true. 






































She hates your very name—she loathes your sight!” 
“Good Heaven!” cries he, “can this be truth you tell ?’ 
Ev'n while he spoke his cheeks grew lily white, 
His limbs grew weak, and down he nes arly fell. 
The maid exulting answered, “ Honour bright ! 
"Tis true as sure as there’s a devil in hell ; 
She almost beat me once into a tertian 
For praising you,—so much you're her aversion !” 










*T was then Cuartsivs found how strong had grown 
The rosy chains of Curr round his soul. 

He scorn’d her while he thought she was his own, 
But now his eyes with passion fiercely roll. 

To her he ran. In meek and humble tone, 
He swore upon his knees his heart she stole ; 

He vow’'d he'd cut his throat unless she’d take him, 

And in a week her lawful husband make him. 














Grycera listen’d,— but she hid her face, 
To hide the joy they say that glitter’d there ; 
And after many a pause she said, his case 
Was not so bad, and bid him not despair. 
The maid, who stood within a secret place, 
Wink’'d slily as she saw the loving pair, 
Not slightly proud to find her trick succeed ;— 
And Grycera became a wife indeed. 
















The ‘Nineteenth Epistle. 
A LOVER OF GAMBLING AND THE LADIES. 


MONACHORUS TO PHILOCULUS. 






Two dreadful misfortunes, 
Have fall’n to my share, 

When one were sufiicient 

To make me despair. 
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Both—both are such curses, 
I scarce can decide, 
With which of these evils 
*T were better to bide. 
The first is a mistress, 
Deep play is the next, 
From night until morning 
With both am I vext. 


Whene’er I am playing, 
And casting the dice, 

I think of my mistress, 
And lose in a trice. 

Iler image of beauty 
So dazzles my eyes, 

The very worst players 
Go off with the prize. 
For awhile of her features, 
That vie with the sun, 

I dream—I mark down, 
To their side what I've won. i 


I might bear this evil,— 
But fancy my pain— 
When I run to my mistress, 
I’m met with disdain. 
These very same players, 
Who've won all my gold, 
Caressed by the lady, 
I'm doomed to behold. 
They first win my money, 
My mistress then buy ;— 
What wretch e’er endured 
Such misfortunes as [? 


The Twentieth Epistle. 
A LADY WHO WAS CONSTANT TO ONE LOVER. i 


MUSARIMES TO HER DEAREST LYSIAS. 


Lately when our bower and grove 

The evening-star was softly beaming, 
Those suitors who affect my love 

Came round me, little of them dreaming. 
At first they sat in silence round, 

As if they scrupled to address me, 
Till one at last with look profound, 

For all his fellows thus address'd me. 





“Tell us, Musarimes, whence the cause, 
That you who bear the crown of beauty 
Get fewest gifts, and why you pause 
To call us, whose happiest duty 
"T would be to load your lap with gold ? 
What task than this could more delight us ?— 
Can it be true, as we've been told, 
That for that awkward youth you slight us? 
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If Lystas really did exceed 
In a and graces every other, 
We would not say a word indeed,— 
Nay, we'd our passion try to smother. 
We'd grant you, too, your meed of praise, 
For singling out the best and fairest, 
Nor bar nor murmur would we raise, 
Because you chose what seem’d the rarest. 


But you so praise the stupid boy, 
Virtues on virtues fondly heaping ; 
The rascal works us sore annoy, 
Disturbs our meals, and spoils our sleeping. 
This is not love, but dotage sure ; 
So quit it, and confer sincerely, 
Whether your heart we may secure, 
Or are your scorn, madam, merely ? 


Say but the word, and we'll retreat, 
At once unto a proper distance ; 
Think not an obstacle you'll meet, 
No, ma’am,—we'll offer no resistance.” 
Thus spoke these fools until cock-crow, 
To all they said, I barely listen’d ; 
At last I answer'd, while a glow 
Of anger in my features glisten’d. 


“ Not me, good sirs, but Currp blame, 
Who gave him smiles, and skill to use ’em, 
Who night and morning lights the flame 
Of love within my constant bosom.” 
“ What !—love that clown ?”—they loudly cried, 
Ilow, madam ?—Ah! we hope you're jesting.” 
“Oh! I do love him!” I replied, 
With lifted eyes the Ileavens attesting. 


“ Begone, nor rail at Lystas more, 
I love him far beyond all measure,— 
Lystas it is that I adore, 
Dearer to me than golden treasure.” 
But thou, my soul, come quickly here, 
For Love is wing’d, and Hate’s delaying ; 
And bring me kisses sweet and dear, 
You're sure, I know, of my repaying. 


O sov'reign Venus, fleetly send 
Unto my longing arms my lover ; 
So may all bliss thy steps attend, 
And rosiest flowers thy altars cover. 
Come to me, Lys1as,—come, my soul, 
Thou bright as stars ‘mong all my wooers ; 
Lo! while | write the moments roll, 
Fleet as the hind before pursuers. 




































































































































































































































































My Life and Times, 


MY LIFE AND TIMES. 
BY NIMROD. 


Turis paper ends, for the present, the autobiography of the inimitable 


[December, 


Nimrod. Many more of his Sybilline leaves are still in our possession, of which, 


from time to time, as occasion demands, we may perhaps make use. 


Sutitisa 


very serious matter to pursue in steady course the current of a man’s life, 
who justly boasts of the soundness of his constitution and the extreme volu- 


bility of his pen. 


Long may Nimrod live to hunt, to shoot, to write, and 


otherwise enjoy himself; but till he shall have brought these pleasant recrea- 
tions to a close, we shall cease to record the events of each day as they come 


and go.—0O. Y. 


A very few months elapsed after 
my connexion with the Old Sporting 
Magazine before it became evident 
that the readers of that periodical had 
decided in my favour, and that the best 
effects were likely to arise therefrom. 
In the first place, the circulation of 
the work greatly increased, to the ad- 
vantage of an excellent man, the late 
Mr. Pittman, who was at that time 
the proprietor of it ; and in the next, 
I was the means of calling forth the 
energies of those noblemen and gen- 
tlemen whose writings were so much 
admired by sportsmen, and indeed by 
readers of all classes, when contem- 
porary with my own. Without pre- 
suming to imagine that our combined 
efforts gave birth to a new era in the 
literary world, I have frequently had 
the satisfaction of being assured that 
we severally and jointly convinced 
the world that it is possible for 
sportsmen to write what sportsmen 
ought to read, and that literary ac- 
complishments, to a certain extent, 
and an ardent pursuit of field- 
sports, are neither incompatible nor 
rare. Moreover, I contend that 
there is no earthly reason why a 
sportsman should sink in the scale 
of human intellect, merely because 
he chooses to be a sportsman, nei- 
ther will the proverb henceforth hold 
good that “a sportsman is to be 
pitied on a rainy day.” Monopolies 
of this nature are out of fashion. 
The great orator of Greece could dis- 
cern nothing worthy of praise ex- 
cept in his native Athens; but a still 
wiser man than himself acknowledged 
merit in whatsoever garb it might 
appear. He considered genius, no 
more than virtue, to be neither the 
growth nor the invention of any 
country or of any clime, but the 


ornament and pride of every one in 
which they flourished. 

And here I must be permitted 
to notice the spirited manner in 
which Mr. Pittman acted with respect 
to remunerating me for my labours 
in contributing to the expenses of 
my stud, as also of my various tours ; 
and to shew how it answered his 
purpose, the following recourse to 
figures will be sufficient :— 

Per An, 

When I commenced writing in 
the Old Sporting Magazine, the 
circulation was 1500 at 2s. per 
number ......- biteecas one 
In less than two years afterwards, 
the circulation was 3000 at 
2s. 6d. pernumber, and 14 num- 
bers per annum, by reason oi 
there being two double ones, 
charged double price to sub- 
scribers 


o£ 1800 


onoessevccese coos ane0 

Here, then, is at once an annual 
gross increase of receipts tothe amount 
of 34501. in less than two years, a cir- 
cumstance hitherto unheard of in the 
annals of periodical literature, and, | 
may venture to predict, one which 
will never happen again. 

A literary man, how humble soever 
may be his sphere, cannot affect to 
despise public applause, fickle and 
fleeting though it be. I confess, then, 
that I felt myself an inch or two 
taller when, in the month of July 
1827, five years after 1 had com- 
menced writing under the signature 
of Nimrod, I received a letter from 
theaccomplished Mr. Lockhart, editor 
of the Quarterly Review, inviting me 
to contribute to that celebrated peri- 
odical. Perhaps fox-hunting and 
fox-hunters never received a higher 
compliment than this, at least such 
is my view of the case; and I will 








ill 
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present the reader with a copy of 
the editor’s letter, leaving him to 
judge for himself: — 


“ The editor of the Quarterly Review 
takes the liberty of asking whether the 
author of Nimrod’s letters (in the Sport- 
ing Magazine) could find leisure and 
inclination for drawing up a paper now 
and then for that journal! 

“ He should be sorry to interfere in 
any way with the composition of the very 
pleasing papers which have long de- 
lighted the public, but ventures to “think 
that in the summer the author might, 
without interrupting these, find time for 
addressing himself occasionally to a 
wider circle of readers, and in a form 
something more elaborate. 

“He would suggest, for example, a 
popular abstract of the history and pre- 
sent state of English horse-racing, in- 
cluding the character and descent of the 
English race-horse ; the system of train- 
ing at Newmarket, betting, and so forth ; 
which, done with the science and in the 
style of which Nimrod is master, would, 
he feels certain, be exceedingly valuable 
and acceptable to thousands who never 
dream of looking into works directly ad- 
dressed to the amateurs of the turf. 

“ A similar essay on for-hunting would, 
he thiuks, be equally fitted to gratify the 
public, and he may say the same as to 
the whip, but does not trouble Nimrod 
with further suggestions until he is 
favoured with his answer to the general 
proposition. 

‘“* Mr. Murray authorises the editor of 
the Quarterly Review to say, that an essay 
on such subjects by Nimrod, extending 
to two sheets or thirty-two pages (or 
thereabouts), would be paid for at the 
rate of twenty-five guineas a sheet.” 


Now, reader, first imagine within 
yourself the vexation I experienced 
at not being able to avail myself of 
this offer, valuable as it was in 
all respects, by reason of my being 
at that period under an engagement 
—foolishly entered into, | admit — 
not to write for any other publica- 
tion than the Sporting Magazine on 
sporting subjects ; and then picture 
to yourself some good old country 
parson opening his new number of 
the high-Tory, high-Church, high- 
everything Quarterly Review, and 
therein seeing a long article on fox- 
hunting! Nor would your imagi- 
nation have deceived you. Mr. 
Murray received what he called 


* Mr. Dennison, M,P. for Denbies, Surrey 


just appeared, 


“ rowing letters” from some country 
rectors, condemning him for thus 
polluting the pages : of his far-famed 
periodical; whilst Mr. Lockhart 
had more than one letter from 
bishops, saying, “ Go on!” And 
why did bishops Siesie more sense 
in this case than rectors? Why 
their lordships would say to them- 
selves, “ This fellow, whoever he may 
be, has written an amusing article 
on a favourite diversion of English 
country gentlemen of all ages and of 
all understandings ; and for the sake 
of perusing that, most of them will 
purchase and read the truly con- 
stitutional and morally, as well as 
philosophically, entertaining and in- 
structive work, the Quarterly Review.” 
In fact, words to this effect were ac- 
tually uttered in the presence of a 
friend of mine — who repeated them 
to me—by a gentleman at the head 
of his table, when entertaining, as 
has been usual with him at his fine 
seat in Surrey, a large party of sport- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen during 
the Epsom race week.* 

“I know not,” said he, alluding 
to one of my articles which had then 
“who this fellow is 
that writes these articles in the 
Quarterly Review; but 1 can only 
"ay that so long : as he writes them, 

[shall take the Review. ‘The fact is, 
being—as my old doctor at Leather- 
head says of himself—too old to be 
instructed, | want to be amused, and 
{ had declined taking the Quurterly 
because the subjects it treated of 
were not sufficiently amusing.” 

[ have good reason to believe that 
those numbers in which these con- 
traband articles appeared had a great 
sale; and Mr. Murray, whose liber- 
ality is proverbial, was not unmind- 
ful of the fact. [ was always a wel- 
come guest at his table during my 
visits to London, and seldom or never 
left it without his making me a pre- 
sent of some books, oftentimes valu- 
able ones. And I cannot forbear 
mentioning his handsome conduct 
when the articles in question were 
embodied in a book. He wrote to 
say he would give me a hundred 
pounds for revising them; in other 
words, merely running my eye over 
them, and altering a marquess to a 
duke, an earl to a smnyeens, as cir- 
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cumstances of that nature may have 
occurred in the interim —for neither 
alterations nor additions were made— 
and also pay for my picture being 
painted by one of the first artists in 
London for the frontispiece. Nor was 
this all. When I came to receive my 
money for the same, and to execute 
the assignment of the copyright, I 
saw two cheques on the table drawn 
in my favour. One of them, it ap- 
peared, was for the hundred pounds, as 
agreed upon; the other, value 10/., for 
my expenses in London, for which no 
agreement had been made; but the 
clerk told me Mr. Murray was aware 
that I had been kept three days in 
town because the document was not 
ready for my signature, and he was 
unwilling that I should be put to any 
inconvenience on his account. 

As might be expected, my “ name 
was up” as the writer of these papers 
in the Quarterly Review ; for although 
not divulged by the editor, it was 
soon disclosed by the press, and par- 
ticularly by a writer in Fraser's 
Magazine (to which I had not at 
that time been a contributor), who, 
when commenting on the one on the 
*“ Road,” said, ** It was either written 
by meor bythedevil.” Andsomewhat 
ofa ridiculous scene followed. Those 
spirited publishers, Mr. Colburn and 
Mr. Bentley, once partners, but now 
rivals, determined on having each a 
new periodical, that of the former 
to be called the Humorist, and that 
of the latter, Bentley's Miscelluny ; 
and each was resolved on having the 
name of Nimrod emblazoned among 
his contributors; the list of which, 
on each side, was certainly worthy of 
aspiring to a higher honour. Llow- 
ever, it became a neck-and-neck race 
between the two for the anticipated 
prize, and I received a letter from 
each on the very same day. But a 
little finesse was played off by the 
writer of one of them in antedating 
his letter, but which the post-office 
mark exposed, by shewing that both 
letters left London by the same day's 
mail. 

I by no means bit keenly at this 
apparently tempting bait. In the 
first place, I did not like the titles of 
the periodicals, that of the //wmorist 
especially, which I considered to be 
only one remove from Joe Miller's 
Jest- Book; and in the next, | feared 
the consequences of espousing the 
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cause of one party, which I perceived 
to be violently opposed to the other. 
I merely then wrote to the publishers 
to say I was too much engaged at 
the time to write for either, but that, 
when I next came to London, I would 
call on them both on the subject, 
with a view of seeing which might 
prove the best bidder. And when I 
did this, a ridiculous scene certainly 
occurred. Dinner- parties were ar- 
ranged for me by each of these 
spirited gentlemen, offers made for 
future works from my pen, together 
with a claim for my services on the 
part of Mr. Colburn, on the grounds 
of my having written for the Court 
Journal whilst he was the publisher 
of it. However, the same reasons 
against embarking in either of these 
periodicals operated on my mind; I 
left town without engaging to write 
a line for either; and, as I predicted, 
the Humorist soon merged into the 
New Monthly Magazine; for surely 
the “ Humorist, edited by Theodore 
look,” was quite infra dig. 

Previously to becoming, as I have 
been for the last year and a half, a re- 
gular contributor to the New Monthly 
Magazine, I was applied to by Mr. 
Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and also of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, — that work of which it 
is justly said that it embraces every 
branch of human knowledge and eco- 
nomy,—then undergoing a new edi- 
tion under his editorship, to write the 
articles, “ Horse,” “ Horsemanship,” 
“ Hound,” and “ Hunting,” for which 
the publisher offered and gave me 
two hundred and eighty guineas, 
afterwards paying me the compliment 
of having the said articles published 
in a separate volume, a rare occur- 
rence, I believe, but another instance 
of the advantage to a writer in break- 
ing fresh ground. 

And forasmuch as I have compli- 
mented one publisher for his liber- 
ality, Tam loth to pass over the same 
good quality in another, namely, Mr. 
Adam Black of Edinburgh, publisher 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. He 
was by no means particular as to the 
amount of the quid pro quo,—in 
other words, of the MSS. in hand 
when I drew upon him. All went 
smoothly on, however, to the end, 
and we finished, as we commenced, 
on the best of terms. 


Soon after [ came to France | 
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wrote a pamphlet on the effect of 
what was called Peel’s bill on Eng- 
lish agriculturists in particular, and 
on all branches of trade as well. It 
was twice favourably reviewed — the 
second time at the request of several 
of its clerical readers—in the British 
Farmer's Magazine ; but it had not 
a favourable sale, and from this cause. 
When the publisher, Mr. Ridgway, 
shewed it to any person who entered 
his shop, the remark made would be, 
“ What does Nimrod know of such 
intricate questions as the currency 
and free-trade? Shew me a work of 
his on sporting affairs, and I will 
purchase it.” To shew, however, 
that I wished it to have a good effect, 
I will quote a passage or two on the 
subject of tithes :— 


“ The advocates for cheap bread cry 
out at tithes, but I can shew that they 
had better be silent. Unless every tenth 
shock of wheat—the purchase-money of 
which constitutes the tithe-owners’ claim 
—be thrown into the sea, how can tithes 
affect them? Let us suppose a clergy- 
man to receive a composition of five 
shillings per acre for tithe, and the land- 
owner forty shillings as rent. Abolish 
tithe, and can any oue doubt that the 
amount of it would be exacted by the 
landowner? Suppose the produce of a 
given extent of land to sell for 401, and 
the claim of the tithe-owner now amount- 
ing to 4l. was to cease, would the pro- 
duce sell for 361.2 *‘ Yes,’ say the 
theorists. ‘ No,’ says common sense ; 
and it is quite evident that however ob- 
noxious they may be, the effect of tithes 
is not to increase the price of corn to the 
consumer, but to lessen the amount of 
the surplus of the land, which is called 
rent, to the owner of it. ‘Tithes, there- 
fore, constitute merely a portion of the 
surplus produce of the soil, which the 
cultivator pays to an ecclesiastical, in- 
stead of a lay owner. They do not fall 
upon the consumer, because they do not 
affect the price of agricultural produce ; 
nor upon the occupier, because his rent 
is reduced in proportion to the average 
value of the tithes ; nor upon the owner, 
because this charge was taken into con- 
sideration when the property which he 
holds was purchased. 

“ Fundholders, commercial gentlemen, 
and mechanics, had better leave tithes as 
they are. If money stipends, payable 
out of the exchequer, are substituted for 
them, they will then have to bear a part 
of that burden which is now solely. borne 
by others. But who could wish to see 
clergymen stipendiaries of the state ? 

* In confirmation of the truth of what 
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you have now read, I have to state the 
result of a conversation I entered into a 
few days since with a French landed pro- 
prietor, whose name is well known in the 
literary world, on the abolition of tithes 
in France. He unreservedly informed 
me, that immediately as the leases of his 
tenants expired, he added the amount of 
the tithe to the amount of rent; that all 
landed proprietors had done as he had 
done, and that of course no reduction in 
the price of grain was to be expected from the 
abolition of tithes in France.” 


I made one bad hit in the seribbling 
way since I came to reside in France. 
Having had the honour of the friend- 
ship of the Prince of Moskowa, eldest 
son of the brave but unfortunate 
Marshal Ney, and president of the 
society for promoting the breed of 
horses in France, I consulted him on 
the prospect of a work from my pen 
on breeding, rearing, training, and 
riding the race-horse, and he at once 
gave me to understand that it would 
have a great sale in France ; adding 
his assurance that it would be certain 
of the patronage of the Duke of 
Orleans. And I soon found that, on 
the last-named point, my kind friend 
did not reckon without his host. I 
took the liberty of writing to his 
royal highness on the subject, who 
instantly replied to my letter through 
his chief secretary, saying that he 
had read all that I had hitherto 
written with much interest; that he 
should have much pleasure in al- 
lowing me to dedicate my book to 
him; and further, that he would 
take twenty-five copies, at twenty 
francs the copy, which was the price 
proposed. The Prince of Moskowa, 
Lord Henry Seymour, Count Duval, 
Lord Pembroke, and several other 
members of the French and Belgic 


jockey clubs, also subscribed for 


copies; and, every thing promising 
success, I set manfully to work, and 
after a deal of labour and expense, 
having had my English twice trans- 
lated into French — the first attempt 
proving a complete failure—at length 
brought out my book, 260 pages 
octavo, illustrated with an engraving 
of Bay Middleton ; and of a broken- 
legged horse in a sling, after a method 
proposed by Mr. Perceval, in the 
first part of his able work entitled 
Hippopathology ; or, Systematic Treat- 
ment of the Diseases and Lameness of 
the Horse 
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Now, although my friend the Prince 
of Moskowa did not reckon with- 
out his host, I found out, once again 
in my life, that many things happen 
between the cup and the lip. The per- 
son who translated the work for me in 
Paris happened to be the editor of 
the Revue Britannique, a periodical 
of great circulation on the Continent, 
professing to give the most popu- 
lar extracts monthly from our most 
popular monthly periodicals. ‘This 
person wrote to me to say, that as a 
great many of my papers on various 
subjects had appeared in the Rerue 
Britannique, he wished to know whe- 
ther I had any objection to have an 
extract from my forthcoming work 
in the forthcoming number of it, pre- 
vious to its being published, which 
he thought might be of service to the 
sale of the work. Being myself of this 
opinion, I consented, and a long ex- 
tract appeared ; but matters did not 
end here. By what means an entire 
copy of my manuscript got into Bel- 
gium I know not, but, sure enough, it 
was there just in time to have the 
work brought out in Brussels at six 
franes, seven hundred copies of which 
were immediately sold, whilst of 
those published in Paris just enough 
were disposed of to pay expenses of 
publishing, and I consider that I sus- 
tained a loss of at least two hundred 
pounds. “Catch me publishing another 
work in France!” said I to myself. 
“ Experience makes even fools wise.” 

And 1 have another bad specula- 
tion to speak of connected with my 
residence in France. It was in the 
house in which [ now reside that I 
wrote the Life and Death of the 
celebrated John Mytton, but re- 
ceived nothing more for it than my 
usual pay of a guinea per page as it 
passed through the columns of the 
New Sporting Magazine, for which 
periodical I commenced writing the 
second year after I left England. 
The book, however, has been a pro- 
fitable one to the publisher, the se- 
cond edition still selling at a guinea 
and with a good demand; and I have 
reason to hope that the expectations 


expressed by the talented editor of 
Literary Gazette, Mr. Jerdan, of 
benefit to the rising generations of 


the 


English gentlemen from the perusal 
of it, have been, and will continue to 
be, the result of my labours on that 
melancholy subject. 
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Soon after I came to France, I re- 
ceived an application from the late 
Mr. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, to 
write for his far-famed periodical, 
conveyed to me through the medium 
of the late Reverend Mr. Edwards, 
author of those admirable papers in 
the Quarterly Review relating to the 
agricultural economy of E ngland and 
our colonies, but whose life was pre- 
maturely cut off, to the irreparable 
loss to society in that sphere of life 
in which he moved. I was too 
much occupied at the time to comply 
with Mr. Blackwood’s wishes — in 
other words, to avail myself of the 
honour of being ranked amongst the 
number of his contributors; but I 
had the satisfaction of receiving a 
most handsome and friendly letter 
from him—nearly the last, I believe, 
which he ever wrote—and as such 
it was given by me to his friend Mr. 
Burn Callendar, of Preston Hall, 
near Edinburgh, who requested it as 
a memorial of his friendship. From 
all | heard of him, a more estimable 
man did not exist, and his two sons, 
with whom I became acquainted 
during my visit to Edinburgh in 
1836, appear to inherit his v irtues as 
well as the ample fruits of his well- 
directed exertions. 

I cannot restrain a smile when I 
think of one application made to me 
to write under the signature of Nim- 
rod. It was from Mr. Parker, of 
West Strand, London, on behalf of 
the editor of the Saturday Magazine, 
of which he was, and I believe still 
is, the publisher. Expecting to be 
called to London on other business, 
i delayed my answer to the applica- 
tion until I had an interview with 
Mr. Parker, when words somewhat 
similar to these were exchanged by 
us :— 

“Surely,” said I, “any thing from 
the pen of Nimrod must be ill-suited 
to the Saturday Magazine, a periodi- 
eal under the especial patronage of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge !” 

“ By no means,” replied Mr. Par- 
ker; “an article from your pen on 
Sox-hunting, or any other of our na- 
tional pastimes, seasoned here and 
there with a dash of morality, would 
answer the purpose, and be very 
well received by the readers of the 
Saturday Magazine.” The terms 
offered, however, were quite below 
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par, and I was compelled to deeline 
the honour, assuring him that if 
1 had been a rich man I would 
have written him a paper or two 
gratis, for the benefit of the good 
cause ; and I could not help thinking, 
that were it whispered over my fa- 
ther’s grave that a son of his was 
asked to be a contributor to the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, of which he himself was a 
zealous member, it would have gone 
far towards restoring him to life. 
But, jesting apart, I could not reflect 
on this circumstance without being 
aware that fox-hunting must be 
purged of all grossness and licenti- 
ousness which were its reproach in for- 
mer days, before it would have been 
considered a worthy means of convey- 
ing information or instruction to the 
readers of a work whose object is 
both to amuse and instruct, and on 
matters of the highest interest to 
man. May | flatter myself that I 
have not been imposed upon when 
told that my pen has done much to- 
wards removing this reproach ? 

With what is called the news- 
paper press, as a contributor to it, | 
have had but little connexion. When 
the late Mr. Thwaites was editor of 
the Morning Herald, 1 was occasion- 
ally a contributor, and liberally paid ; 
and for one year, I wrote the ieading 
agricultural article in the County 
Herald, at the request of the late 
Mr. Pittman, who published it, and 
who, of course, remunerated me for 
my trouble. Mr. Westmacott, also, 
when he started the Argus news- 
paper, applied to me to write in 
the first two or three numbers 
of it on the corn-laws, which I 
did, and I trust with some effect, 
inasmuch as I stated a few material 
facts against the total abolition ofthe 
duty, as well as against a fixed duty, 
the result of my own practical know- 
ledge. But, except in these instances, 
my connexion with the newspaper 
press has amounted to ul. 

The pages of Fraser's Magazine 
were thrown open to me in 1836, and 
I became a contributor to a consider- 
able extent, commencing with a series 
of papers on Drinking (“ Memora- 
bilia Bacchanalia”), on Eating (“ Ci- 
baria Memorabilia”), and on Gaming 
(“ Anatomy of Gaming”), all of 
which, the last especially, were well 
received by the public. And it de- 
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lights me to know that a moral bene- 
fit to mankind has been the result 
of my papers on gaming, by not only 
having laid bare the nefarious prac- 
tices of the London hell-keepers, but 
by rousing into action the resent- 
ment of the public, and eventually 
the exertions of the parish authori- 
ties and the police to put such nui- 
sanees down, which, to a certain 
extent, has been done, and thus the 
evil is considerably abated. Neither 
do we hear of deep play in the 
higher orders of society. And with 
reference to this periodical, I have a 
circumstance to mention which, no 
doubt, has a parallel with many per- 
sons who contribute to the periodical 
press. It occurred to me that the dif- 
ferent acceptations of the little mono- 
syllabic verb “ to go,” and the fre- 
quency with which it issues from 
every person’s mouth in the act of 
speaking, might be made the thesis 
of a paper affecting to be humorous. 
Well, | wrote one, and made as much 
as I could of my subject, but did not 
satisfy myself that it were worthy the 
pages of Fraser's Magazine. Wlow- 
ever, 1 took courage and sent it, when 
it not only was well received by the 
public, but I got a letter from the 
editor of another well-known pe- 
riodical, to request that, ‘“ when I had 
a neat and racy article of the same 
sort on the stocks,” he might have 
the offer of it. Here is one of those 
cases in which what may be called 
intellectual courage is wanted. <A 
more timid writer than myself might 
have thrown this paper into the fire, 
whereas the event proved that his 
own judgment in such cases is not 
solely to be relied upon, and that he 
may now and then make a dash on 
the hit-or-miss principle, leaving the 
issue to chance. It is difficult, as my 
talented schoolfellow, Walter Savage 
Landor, says, to anticipate the judg- 
ment of the public. 

About four years ago I was ap- 
plied to by Mr. Youatt, the proprietor 
and editor of the Veterinarian Jour- 
nal, to write a series of papers, the 
result of my practical experience in 
horses, and such of their diseases and 
lamenesses as I must have been wit- 
ness to in my own stables, and in 
those of various brother -sportsmen ; 
and also on sundry other matters 
connected with the veterinary pro- 
fession itself, the value of which is 
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now so generally acknowledged in 
our country. He paid me my usual 
price of a guinea per page for these 
contributions, and his pages are still 
open to me. In these pages are 
to be found contributions from va- 
rious members of the profession, 
the language and style of which 
would do credit to any periodical of 
the day. And what a boon it is to 
the brute creation that their diseases 
and sufferings are at length thought 
worthy of the exercise of talent, cul- 
tivated by corresponding education, 
and thereby rescued from the brutal 
treatment formerly practised towards 
them by ignorant farriers and cow- 
leeches ! 

Three years have passed away 
since I was waited upon, at my 
house in France, by Mr. Colburn, 
the celebrated London publisher, 
to engage my services for his New 
Monthly Magazine, as well as for 
other works which he has in con- 
templation to publish. It is nearly 
useless to say that I have been a 
pretty regular contributor to his pe- 
riodical for the last two years, very 
well paid for my trouble. I ad- 
mire the spirit, as well as the libe- 
rality, with which this gentleman 
conducts his business, and am glad 
to find that my papers on “ Foreign 
Sporting,” now published in two 
volumes, have acted as an adver- 
tisement to his New Monthly on the 
Continent, by their having been either 
copied or translated into several Con- 
tinental periodicals. 

Several of our best periodical 
writers, male and female, Con- 
tributed to a periodical called The 
Heads of the People; and it was 
much my wish to have formed 
one of the number, having some 
subjects appropriate to the cha- 
racter of the work, but I declined 
doing so when first applied to 
from a mere motive of delicacy to- 
wards a rival publisher, for whom 
I was at the time employed. It 
was only at the end of its career, 
that I commenced operations here 
with “The Coachman and Guard,” 
and ended with “The Sporting 
Gentleman,” four papers in all, and 
paid for at my usual rate of one guinea 
per page. From the few numbers 
of this periodical that came under my 
observation, | can venture to recom- 
mend it to the general reader, and it 
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is published by Mr. Tyas, in Pater- 
noster Row, with the illustrations 
complete. 

As my contributions to this work 
were well received, I consider I sus- 
tained a great loss by not having 
been earlier in the market, and it 
will teach me a lesson in future. 
And, after all, no good was the 
result, as the rival house failed. 
And here I sustained a loss, not ex- 
actly of a pecuniary nature, but as 
affecting my reputation as a writer, 
and after the following manner. 
Four years back I received from 
this unfortunate rival house the sum 
of four hundred pounds for a work, 
partly of fiction, entitled The Life of 
a Sportsman. In consequence of their 
failure, the purchasers were unable to 
bring it out, and it lay on the shelf 
for upwards of two years, when 
an arrangement was made between 
themselves and the present edi- 
tor of the New Sporting Magazine, 
to bring it out piecemeal in that pe- 
riodical, and publish it afterwards in 
a volume, with illustrations, which 
has lately been done. Now the loss 
to myself in this case is merely the 
difference between a work appear- 
ing piecemeal and abridged, from 
month to month, in a periodical, and 
as a volume, with all its freshness 
upon it, as it came entire from the 
author's hand. In some cases of this 
nature I have been singularly un- 
lucky; and I will mention one in 
connexion with Mr. Murray. 1 
was engaged by him to write a his- 
tory of Hampshire for his Family 
Library. 1 made a beginning, and 
had reason to think I should suc- 
eeed, when Mr. Murray sold the 
Family Library, and all my labours 
and researches were useless. With 
his usual liberality, however, he 
reimbursed me for my trouble and 
expenses to an amount that satisfied 
me; but I should have felt proud to 
have been the historian of the county 
in which I lived, and in one so rich 
in matter for the pen as Hampshire. 

In the course of last winter 
I was written to by the editor of the 
Court Journal to contribute to that 
periodical, but my engagements pre- 
vented my doing so; and IT had also 
another application about the same 
time, which it was fortunate for me 
that I did not attend to. A flaming 
prospectus was sent to me of a new 
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daily paper, to be called The Journal 
of the British Empire, to which I 
was not only requested to be a regu- 
lar contributor, but an offer was 
added to appoint me one of the edi- 
tors at a handsome weekly salary. 
Having lately been burnt by a specu- 
lation of this nature at Shrewsbury, 
in which the late lamented Dr. 
Maginn was a fellow-sufferer, I sus- 
pected fire here, especially when in- 
formed that the plan was altered from 
a daily to a weekly journal, and | 
consequently held hard until I saw a 
fair start. The start was certainly 
promising; but funds for the race 
were wanting, and after a few num- 
bers no more was heard of the 
Journal of the British Empire. 

Strange to say—although not so 
strange ‘when I think of the various 
subjects on which my pen has been 
employed—had it not been that I was 
yesterday reminded of it, I should 
have omitted the mention of what 
may almost be called my magnum 
opus, viz. Sporting by Nimrod, pub- 
lished by Baily and Co. Cornhill, in 
1838, and honoured with a most ex- 
tensive sale, at two guineas per 
volume. Although called Sporting 
by Nimrod, there were, unfortunately 
I may say, other contributors to the 
work ; and I will state why I consider 
this circumstance unfortunate. Any 
thing from the pen of the facetious 
Thomas Hood could not fail to 
please, and his “Ass-race” is inimita- 
ble; so also is the article by Tam Oak- 
leigh; but it was a sad mistake to put 
a London lawyer to write the article 
on Epsom races. Some terrible trash 
is also introduced by another appa- 
rently Cockney writer, about the 
Talbot hound, an animal existing 
only in the imagination of the writer. 
Ile is introduced in an article on 
deer-stalking, and a miserable failure 
it is. I trust, however, if these 
spirited publishers bring forth such 
an expensive work at a future time, 
they will not, for the sake of obliging 
friends, suffer persons to contribute 
to it who know little or nothing 
about the subjects on which they 
write. 

1am unable at present to say how 
many sporting tours I have taken 
and written since L commenced con- 
tributing to the Sporting Maguzines, 
or how many have been separately 
published. My Northern Tour, or au 


account of all I saw during a visit of 
five months in the year 1839 to Scot- 
land, when I hunted with all the 
hounds in that sporting country, and 
visited all the owners of them, con- 
tains 420 pages, and has hada good sale 
at sixteen shillings, but unfortunately 
Thad no profit arising from the writ- 
ing of it beyond my usual guinea per 
page, as it passed through the New 
Sporting Magazine. And on this 
subject I have a word to say. I 
was told by a celebrated professor of 
Scotch law at Edinburgh, with whom 
I had the honour to dine, and under 
whose roof I was introduced to the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, that 
it was by no means a settled point 
whether a contributor to a periodical 
has not a right to publish his articles 
afterwards on his own account. Had 
such have been the case, what thou- 
sands of pounds would have found 
their road into my pockets! My 
Letters on the Condition of Hunters, 
for example, a standard work, and 
in its third edition, has had a steady 
sale for upwards of fifteen years, and 
all I got by it was a pound per page! 
I was not even allowed to revise and 
correct either edition before going 
to press. There is much liberality 
amongst publishers, but also much 
grinding, as I have found in my 
various connexions with them. Still, 
upon the whole, I do not complain, 
having had, it may be supposed, 
better than neighbour's fare. 

I consider myself called upon to 
explain how it has happened that I 
have so often transferred my coutri- 
butions from one Sporting Magazine 
to another, which 1 can do in a few 
words. 

Soon after the death of Mr. Pitt- 
man, proprictor of the Old Sporting 
Magazine, 1 was deprived of all the 
allowances [ enjoyed in his lifetime 
for keep of horses, tours, &c., added 
to which, a claim was made upon me 
for a sum said to be due to him, but 
which claim had been forgiven on his 
part, a fact supported by his own soli- 
citor, who made his will. I for these 
reasons ceased to write for the Old 
Sporting Mugazine, in consequence of 
which the New Sporting Magazine 
was set a-going, and I became a regu- 
lar contributor to its pages; but in 
consequence of circumstances which 
it is useless to state here, 1 trans- 
ferred my services to another new 
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periodical, called the Sporting Re- 
view. I have now quitted the Sport- 
ing Review, and have returned to the 
New Sporteng Magazine, in conse- 
quence of its having got into fresh 
hands, and we go on very comfort- 
ably together; but L fearlessly assert, 
that, had I remained a contributor to 
the Old Sporting Magazine, the three 
which have sprung up since I quitted 
it (the Sportsman makes the third) 
would not have been heard of. This 
is a bold assertion; but it is borne 
out by the fact, that when I com- 
menced writing for the Old Muga- 
zine, there were two if not three con- 


temporaries, all which very soon 
disappeared. lor two of these peri- 


odicals I was paid at the rate of a 
pound per page for my writings, and 
a guinea for the third. 

The judicious public may begin to 
think that these papers contain al- 
ready too large a share of the personal 
pronoun. Indeed, it is high time to 
drop the subject of my own sayings 
and doings altogether. It may be 
that what is here put down begins, 
continues, and is ended in personal 
vanity, for vanity is omnivorous, and 
feeds upon our faults as well as upon 
our virtues. At the same time, never 
let it be forgotten, that vanity is one 
of the greatest inducements to tempt 
us to travel on the road to fame; 
and it is easily roused by the en- 
couragement of popular applause, of 
which I have had my full share. But 
my motive is, really, not self-praise 
—not to raise a monument to my- 
self, but an eager desire for the 
welfare of sporting — fox-hunting 
especially—which is materially pro- 
moted by able contributions from 
practical men (and which I was the 
means of procuring) to a well-con- 
ducted periodical ; it being my anxious 
wish that, for generations to come, 
educated sportsmen will follow my 
example; and that others, whose 
pens are and have been employed 
with so much benefit to a good cause 
shall continue to do so. And let me 
be told that my life has not been so 
much as chequered with one single 
virtue, still there is one act which | 
especially wish to record: it is the 
attempt which I made, and in which 
L signally succeeded, to lessen the 
sufferings of that noble animal the 
horse—the hunter espcecially,— by 
pointing out, in my Letters on the 
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Condition of Hunters, the evils of 
turning them to grass in summer, 
thereby destroying their condition, 
which it had cost many months to 
attain, and by which alone they can 
endure, without much suffering, the 
present increased rate at which they 
are ridden, to keep up with the in- 
creased speed of hounds. Our Sa- 
viour estimated virtues by their use- 
fulness ; and when | shall have run 
my destined course, it will be no lit- 
tle satisfaction to me to reflect that I 
have not lived in vain. But is it not 
to be wondered at that this task had 
not been long since undertaken by 
another? The fact is, it is only lately 
that persons able to illustrate such 
apparently contemptible subjects have 
considered it not beneath them to do 
so; and, as Johnson says, “ that 
which is obvious is not always known.” 
And this is one more corroboration of 
the assertion, that from time to time, 
in the history of mankind—as is now 
the case with steam—men have arisen 
who have changed the whole face of 
some department of human know- 
ledge. lad it been possible, forty 
years back, that every sportsman in 
Great Britain could have at once 
heard these words, “ Do not turn 
your hunters out in the summer,” they 
would have considered they pro- 
ceeded from the demon of all evil ; 
whereas, at the present day, not one 
in a hundred of that description of 
horse is turned out in the summer. 
As is usual, there was for some little 
time a cry out against my system, as 
depriving animals of their liberty all 
the year round; but the real fact is, 
horses are never so happy and con- 
tented as when in their stable, and 
well taken care of therein. When in 
the fields in the summer, they are 
dreadfully tormented by sun and 
flies in the day-time, and their feet 
are injured by constant stamping to 
get rid of their tormentors; their 
health also is endangered by the effect 
of the chilling air of the night on the 
pores of their bodies, relaxed as they 
have been by the heat of a noon-day 
sun. I caleulate that one-half of the 
hunters in Great Britain were either 
ruined or much injured by being al- 
lowed to run in the fields throughout 
the summer, to say nothing of their 
being so often killed by being ridden 
after hounds before their condition was 
complete, which with grass-summered 
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horses cannot be until the season for 
hunting is all but over. 

Then I have one more consolation 
from my writings on various sub- 
jects. No sentence has ever fallen 
from my pen that can make the world 
worse than I found it, if it do not 
make it better. On this import- 
ant point, the noble sentiment of Dr. 
Johnson has ever been present to my 
mind; and I know not that I can 
better conclude this chapter than by 
transcribing it, beautifully expressed 
as it is :— 


“ By the instantaneous violence of de- 
sire,” says the author of the Rambler, 
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Lone and stormy was the period that 
intervened between the fall of the 
papal power and the reconstruction 
of society on the firm and well-de- 
fined basis on which we now find it 
fixed in this country. Released, 
without due preparation, from the 
bonds of Romanism, 
men flew into every wild extreme; 
fierce and daring natures, influenced 
by fanaticism, strove to bend all 
social and political institutions into 
what they deemed conformity with 
the religious views that every new 
and extravagant sect thought proper 
to set up as the guide of their con- 
duct. ‘Io the hatred engendered by 
political differences, religious bitter- 
ness was now superadded, and the 
ordinary enmity of adverse factions 


was carried even to an excess of 


savage madness, that ceased not on 
the verge of battle, but pursued its 
victims to the very scaffold. The 
stormy nature of these wild times 
was well calculated, however, to bring 
forward men of bold daring and 
decided character ; and as planets and 
meteors, unobserved during the tran- 
quil light of day, shine out in full 
splendour through the stormy dark- 
ness of night, so does the fame of 
Montrose, Lochiel, and Dundee, shine 
out, with noble light, through the 
darkness that gathered on their na- 
tive land during the stormy years of 
the seventeenth century. 
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‘*a good man may sometimes be surprised 
before reflection can come to his rescue. 
When the appetites have strengthened 
their influence by habit, they are not 
easily resisted or suppressed; but for 
the frigid villany of studious lewdness, 
for the calm malignity of laboured im- 
piety, what apology can be invented? 
What punishment can be adequate to the 
crime of him who retires to solitude for 
the refinement of debauchery ; who tor- 
tures his fancy and ransacks his memory 
only that he may leave the world less 
virtuous than he found it; that he may 
intercept the hopes of the rising genera- 
tion, and spread snares for the soul with 
more dexterity ?” 


RON OF LOCHIEL.* 


Scotland may well be proud of this 
galaxy of stars, a constellation of 
honour, loyalty, and gallantry, that 
redeems by its lustre much ‘of the 
blackness which evil deeds and evil 
passions cast upon the land of the 
“mountain and the wood.” And 
glad we are to see that the nation 
are turning their eyes with pleasure 
to the heroes of other days, and 
claiming, without regard to sect or 
faction, the actions of the brave as 
part of the heritage of fame and 
honour, the just property of the 
country at large. Mark Napier has 
given us a Life of Montrose, formerly 
mentioned with deserved praise in 
this Magazine ; the Maitland and Ab- 
botsford Clubs have just printed— 
we wish we could say published— 
the Memoirs of Lochiel; and we 
hope we may soon have to an- 
nounce a biography of “ Conquering 
Graeam.” 

We are, indeed, partial to historical 
biography, and rather suspect that it 
is the branch of literature now rising 
most rapidly into vogue. When 
well written, it is evidently the best 
instructor of history ; for we sympa- 
thise better with the fate and for- 
tunes of a single individual than 
with the fortunes of masses, and can 
more easily follow the adventures of 
celebrated and influential individuals 
—and of none other can such bio- 
graphy be written—than the mighty 
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roll of events that may group around 
them. The hero of a well-written 
biography becomes our guide through 
a labyrinth of darkness, into which 
few would enter, unless to follow 
securely on his footsteps; and the 
generality of readers are better ac- 
quainted, we suspect, with the times 
of Cicero, Charles V., and Charles 
XIL., through the admirable histories 
of those eminent individuals, written 
by Middleton, Robertson, and Vol- 
taire, than through the medium of 
any general history of the periods 
that have yet been composed. Ali- 
son’s Iistory of Europe during the 
French Revolution is not likely to be 
surpassed in excellence by any work 
of a similar nature, and yet we have 
no doubt that it will be more fre- 

quently read as a history of Napo- 
leon, and for the purpose of tracing 
his fortunes through the maze of 
great events which gathered around 
him than for any other portions of 
its eloquent and admirable pages. 
We therefore hail with especial plea- 
sure any good national biography, 
that places in prominent position the 
great characters our country has pro- 
duced, that holds up their actions to 
admiration, and their noble conduct 
to the imitation of their countrymen. 
If “history is philosophy, teaching 
by example,” biography should be 
enthusiasm for whatever is generous, 
brave, and noble in our nature, in- 
structing by the same process. 

The Memoirs of which we have 
now to speak are, as Mr. Macknight 
tells us, printed from MSS. written 
by John Drummond, of Balhaldy, 
a near descendant of Lochiel’s, “ and 
compiled at so recent a period after 
the events recorded, and from such 
unexceptionable sources, as to afford 
the most 
their authenticity.” 

Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel, was 
born at Culchorn Castle, Glenorchy, 
in 1629; and he who, through a long 
and active life, proved the bravest 
and most constant champion of the 
royal cause in Scotland, was actually 
brought up under the guardianship 
of the Marquess of Argyle, the bitter 
head of the Covenant party. If the 
advantage which Lochicl derived 
from the high rank of his guardian 
did not help to make him very pro- 
ficient in letters, it tended to polish 
his manners, and giye him a courtly 
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satisfactory guarantee of 
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and elegant deportment, that could 
not fail to be highly beneficial to one 
whose power was so often dependent 
on the influence he could acquire 
over the good-will of his allies and 
followers. And this influence, by 
whatever means acquired, he certainly 
retained and exercised even to the 
latest period of his active life. 

The strong and decided character 
of the gallant chieftain evinced itself 
at a very early age. Though edu- 
cated, as we have seen, under the 
guardianship of the head of the 
Covenanters, who well knew the 
valuable aid that might be derived 
from the powerful and warlike clan 
of the Camerons, and who would 
hardly leave any effort wanting to 
make a convert of his youthful ward, 
we find Lochiel a resolute Royalist 
even from the first. Part of his clan 
had fought under the great Marquess 
of Montrose; he had himself seen 
and conversed with the prisoners 
taken at Philipshaugh, and was as 
much struck by the noble bearing of 
these unfortunate gentlemen as dis- 
gusted with the barbarous treatment 
they experienced, and the many 
scenes of bloodshed he was made to 
witness. Montrose became his hero, 
the very idol of his youthful faney ; 
and, it must be confessed, that the 
actions of the pupil were not un- 
worthy the brilliant example set by 
the great master himself. 

Lochiel assumed the chieftainship 
at an early age, and immediately 
gained the affections of the clan by 
his good looks, courteous and gallant 
bearing, his skill as a sportsman, and 
by the ability and decision he evinced 
in settling some feuds which had 
sprung up with his neighbours. 
Ilis first appearance in arms for the 
royal cause was at an unpropitious 
time. Charles IT. had been recalled 
to Scotland, and placed on the throne, 
to be railed at by the clergy rather 
than to reign :— 


«« The jayles,” says our author, ‘ were 
cram’d full of innocent people, in order 
to furnish our governours with blood, 
sacrafices wherewith to feast their eyes ; 
the scaffolds daily smoked with the blood 
of our best patriots; anarchey swayed 
with an uncontroverted authority, and 
avarice, crewelty, and revenge, seemed 
to be Ministers of State. The bones of 
the dead were digged out of their 
and their living friends were compelled 
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to ransome them att exorbitant sums, 
Such as they were pleased to call Ma- 
lignants, they were taxed and pillaged 
att discretion, and if they chanced to 
prove the least refractorey or deficient in 
payments, their persons or estats were 
immediately seazed, 

“The Committee of the Kirk satt at 
the helm, and were supported by a small 
number of fanaticall [persons] and others, 
who called themselves the Committee of 
the Estats, but were truely nothing else 
but the barbarous executioners of their 
wreath and vengeance. Nor were they 
ill satisfied with their office, on account 
of the profits it brought them, by fines, 
sequestrations, and forfeiturs, besides 
the other oppertunities it gave them of 
amassing riches, Every parish had a 
tyrant, who made the greatest lord in 
his district stoop to his authority. The 
kirk was the place where he kept his 
court; the pulpit his throne or tribunall, 
from whence he issued his terrible de- 
crees ; and 12 or 14 soure ignorant en- 
thusiasts, under the title of elders, com. 
posed his councill. If any, of what 
quality soever, had the assurance to diss- 
obey his edicts, the dreadfull sentence of 
excommunication was immediately thun. 
dered out against him, his goods and 
chattells confiscated and seazed, and he 
himself being looked upon as actually in 
the possession of the devill, and irre- 
triveably doomed to eternal perdition, 
all that conversed with him were in no 
better esteem.” 

A country so governed was not 
likely to offer much resistance to 
Cromwell and his iron bands. The 
battle of Dunbar had been lost 
through the madness of the fanatic 
clergy. Another army had been 
assembled and posted at Stirling ; it 
offered a gallant front to the English, 
proved victorious in most of the 
minor actions that took place be- 
tween the contending parties, and 
might have struck efficient blows 
had not discord and mismanagement 
thinned its ranks, and cooled its zeal 
before any thing was attempted. The 
Scottish army was strongly posted ; 
aud Cromwell, not venturing to at- 
tack them in front, crossed the Forth, 


turned the position, and thus cut off 


all communication between the Royal- 
istsand the northern provinces whence 
they derived their supplies. The 
movement was a bold one, and as 
boldly met; for the king, instead of 
following Cromwell across the Forth, 
and fighting a superior number of 
disciplined troops on their own 
ground, instantly marched south, and 
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advanced into England, thus forcing 
his adversary to a hasty and pre- 
cipitate retreat across the border. 
But bravely as the enterprise was 
conceived, the means to bring it to 
a successful termination were entirely 
wanting. The royal army did not 
exceed ten thousand men when they 
left the camp of Stirling ; the hurried 
march necessarily diminished their 
numbers, and as no rising in their 
favour took place in England, they 
were forced io receive battle at Wor- 
cester under the most disadyanta- 
geous circumstances. The result is 
well known, the fight proved, as 
Cromwell said, “a right stiff busi- 
ness;” the Scots were entirely de- 
feated, the king himself escaping 
only by a sort of miracle. 

Cromwell’s manceuvre in crossing 
the Forth, and turning the Scottish 
army, resembled some of those per- 
formed by Napoleon, who so often 
took his enemies in reverse, when at 
the height of his military power. 
But on no occasion was the Emperor 
so boldly met as Cromwell was on 
this occasion ; none of his adversaries 
ever struck blow for blow; none 
struck at his communication when 
he assailed theirs; on the contrary, 
they all seemed to look upon them- 
selyes as half vanquished, because 
they had to face to the right about, 
forgetful that their enemy had placed 
himself in the same relative pre- 
dicament. 

Lochiel was on his march to join 
the king at Stirling, when Cromwell 
crossed the Forth and interposed 
between him and the royal camp. 
He took no part in the Worcester 
expedition therefore, but joined Lord 
Glencairn when that gallant noble- 
man afterwards raised the royal 
standard in the north. And here it 
was that his skill, courage, and con- 
duct, soon became the theme of uni- 
versal applause. ‘Though half’ his 
men were armed only with bows and 
arrows, he was foremost in every 
fray, and victorious in every com- 
bat, though fought against the well- 
trained soldiers of Cromwell. Colonel 
Lilburn, unable to make head against 
the mountaineers, was succeeded by 
General Monk, whose best principle 
of tactics was to avoid an action with 
his adversaries. Fully conscious of 
Lochiel’s merit, the English gene- 
ral used every effort to detach him 
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from the royal cause. He offered 
to repurchase his confiscated estates 
and pay his debts for him; offered 


large sums of money, and other ad- 
vantages; but nothing shook the 


loyalty of the gallantchieftain. Bribes 
having failed, harsher measures were 
tried. A _ garrison of 2000 men, 
sent round by sea, was placed in 
the Castle of Inverlochy, so situated 
as to overawe the Cameron country. 
Lochiel, leaving the army, hastened 
with a few followers to examine the 
motions of the enemy. Perceiving 
from his look-out post, on one occa- 
sion, that two ships, full of troops 
intended to protect parties of wood- 
cutters, left the fort, and that the 
soldiers from the one ship landed on 
the north, the other on the south 
side of the Loch, he immediately re- 
solved, though accompanied by only 
thirty-cight of his clansmen, to at- 
tack the latter detachment, composed 
of 140 English soldiers! 

Some of the elders of the clan 
objected to the extraordinary at- 
tempt, declaring that Montrose him- 
self had never engaged such superior 
numbers :— 


«€ Roe 
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notwithstanding of all this, 
Lochiell was so resolute that he would 
not be disswaded from the hazardous 
attempt. Whither pushed on by an ex- 
cess of cx yurage, OF bya youthfull spiritt 
of emulation (for he had Montrose ale aise 
in bis mouth), it is certain that he never 
appeared absolutely inexorable but on 
this occasion, He upbraided his friends 
as enemys to his and their own glory, in 
magnifying dangers, where, he said, there 
was so little reason. He alleged that he 
had allowed the same enemy to escape, by 
their advice, when he had an opportunity 
of cutting them to pieces; and that, had 
they been treated as they deserved, they 
neither wowld have the boldness to fix 
themselves in the heart of this countrey, 
nor the insolence to cutt down his woods 
without his leave ; but they should not 
have one tree of his without paying for 
it with their blood: That if they were 
not chastized, the Camerons, who were 
the only free people within the three 
Kingdoms, wowld soone find themselves 
in a miserable state of servitude, at the 
mercy of bloody enthusiasts, who had 
enslaved their countrey, and embrued 
their impious hands in the blood of their 
sovereign, and still thirsted for that of 
his few remaining subjects: That, how- 
ever they magnified their courage, yet it 
might be remembered by severals, who 
were present, that they had oftener 
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than once tryed it with success in con- 
flicts more hazardous; and particularly 
att Brea of Marr, where he himself de- 
fended a pass, with a handfull, against an 
army of them: He furder alleaged, that 
the enemy, being in absolute security, 
wowld be so confounded and stupified 
on a bold, sudden, and unexpected attack, 
that they would. imagine every tree in 
the wood a Highlander with a broad- 
sword in his hand, and cutting their 
throats : That they had no other arms 
but heavy muskets, which would be 
useless after the first fire; and that it 
wowld be their own faults if they allowed 
them time to make a second: That sup- 
posing that he and his party should be 
obliged to retreate, which was the worst 
that could happen, it was easie for them 
to retire furder into the wood, through 
which the enemy durst not follow them, 
for fear of ambushes ; and though they 
should, yet the Highlanders, who were 
much nimbler, had the adjacent mount- 
ains for their security : That as to the 
propossall of sending for more men, they 
new that to be impracticable ; for those 
in the neighbourhood were by this time 
in the remote mountains with their cattle, 
and the rest lived at too great a distance 
to affurde assistance at that time; but 
that he truely believed there was no need 
of their aid, for if every one there wowld 
undertake to kill his man, which he ex- 
pected they wowld doe with their shott, 
he said he would answer for the rest ! 

** Lochiel delivered himself in such a 
manner that none of his party made furder 
opposition. They all declared that they 
were ready to march wherever he should 
command them, though to certain death ; 
on condition that he and his younger 
brother, Allan, who was then a stripling, 
wowld agree to absent themselves from 
that danger. They said, that as all the 
hopes of the Clan depended on their 
safety, so they intreated him to be pre- 
vailed upon in so reasonable a demand. 
Lochiell could not patiently bear the 
proposall with regard to himself; but 
commanded that his brother should be 
bound to a tree; and that since he could 
not spare any of his men, a little boy, 
who was accidentally with them, should 
be left to attend him. Though these 
orders were executed, yet the brave 
youth soon forced the boy to unloose 
him, and by that means had the good 
fortune to save his brother's life, as we 
shall see by and by. 

‘**In the meantime his scouts brought 
him notice that the enemy, having con- 
tinued for a short space where. they 
landed, marched slowly along the shoar 
about half a mile furder w estward, and 
were now advanced to the village of 
Achadelew, where they were pillaging 
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the houses and catching the poultry. 
Lochiell, judging this the proper season 
for attacking them, while they were in 
some disorder, drew up his party in a 
long line, one man deep, and desired 
them to march softly, to prevent dissor- 
dering themselves, while they were in- 
tangled among the trees, till they came 
in view of the enemy, and to keep their 
shott till they touched their breasts with 
the muzells of their pieces. About one 
half of bis men had bows, and were 
exelent archers. These he ordered to 
doe the same, and mixed them among 
his firelocks. But his men were too 
young and foreward to observe the first 
part of these orders with necessary ex- 
actness. They marched so quick, or 
rather ran with such a pace, that Lochiell, 
who by some accident or other was 
obliged to stay a little behind, ran a 
very great risk (before he could over- 
take the m) of being shott from a bush, 
where one of the enemy lurked, but his 
brother Allan came luckily up in the 
very point of tine, and shott the fellow, 
while ihe had his gun at his eye, levelled 
directly att Lochie ll, who had not ob- 
— him. 

« The English, who, it seems, had been 
timeously advertised by some of their 
stragglers, were in very good order when 
the Camerons came in view of them. 
They received them with a general dis- 
charge of their musquetts, though at 
such a distance that they did no harm ; 
and the Highlanders were up with them 
before they could again load their pices, 
and powering their shotts into their wey 
bossoms, killed above thirty of them 
with that bloody fire. They then fell on 
with their swords, and laid about them 
with incredible fury. The enemy sus- 
tained the shock with equall bravery, 
though with less success. 

* That manner of fighting was new and 

surprizeing to them. Att first they acted 
intirely upon the defencive; and by 
holding their musquetts cross their fore. 
heads, endeavoured to defend themselves 
from the terrible blows of the broad- 
sword. But the Highlanders striking 
them below, they were soon obliged to 
change that method. Some of them 
chose to make use of their swords, with 
which they struck at their enemys with 
great strength and furey ; but their blows 
were mostly ineffectual, the Highlanders 
receiving them on their targets, or 
shields; and the mettle and temper of 
their blades were so bad, that thev sone 
bent in their hands, and became useless, 
which exposed them to innevitable death. 
Others of them thrust their bayonets into 
the muzzles of their pieces, as the cus- 
tome then was; but these were no less 
unsuccesfull, for the more violently. they 
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pusht, the more firmly they fastened and 
stuck in the targets, and left the users 
naked and defenceless. Those that club- 
bed their musketts did some more miss- 
chief, but faired little better in the end; 
for though they made some sure blows, 
yet these pieces were at that time so 
clumsy and heavy, that they seldom could 
recover them for a second strock; be- 
sides, the Highlanders covering them 
[selves] with their targets, commonly 
broke their force. But the superiority 
of their numbers gave such advantages 
as enabled them to keep the conflict long 
in suspense. ‘Though their ranks were 
often pierced, disordered and broke, yet 
they as often rallyed, and returned to 
the ch: arge, which exceeding ly surprized 
the Highlanders, who were not accus- 
tomed with such long and doubtfull ac- 
tions ; and it is more than probable, that 
had the English weapons been equall to 
the courage of the men, their enemys 
had paid dear for their rashness. 

** But their numbers at last decreasing 
by the slaughter of their best men, they 
began cradu: ally to give ground, but not so 
as to fly, for, with their faces to their ene- 
mys, they still keept in a body retreat- 
ing, though in disorder, and fighting 
with invincible obstanacy and resolution. 
But Lochiell, to prevent their escaping 
to their vessell, fell upon this stratagem. 
He commanded two or three of his men 
to run before, and from a bush of wood 
to call out, so as to make them imagine 
that another party of Highlanders inter- 
cepted their retreat. This tooke so ef- 
fectually that they stopt, and animated 
by rage, madness, and ‘dispare, they re- 
newed ‘the skirmish with greater fury 
than before. They were still super- 
numerary to the Highlanders by more 
than one half, and wanted nothing but 
proper arms to make Lochiell repent that 
he did not give way to their escape. 
They no more regarded their safety, 
and with their clubbed musquets fetched 
such strokes as would have brought their 
enemys to the ground, if they had been 
aimed with as much discretion as the oy 
were layed with force. But this 
served only to hasten their destruction, 
for, e xerting all their strength in m aking 
these blows, the sway of their he avy 
musquetts, which commonly struck 
against the ground, rendering them un- 
able to recover themselves, the High- 
landers made use of the advantage, and 
stabbed them with their durks or 
poynards, while they were thus naked 
and defenceless, where by they quickly di 
minished their numbers, and forced them 
again to betake themselves to their heels, 

“ Being thus broken aud dispersed, 
they fled as chance or fear direct ed them. 
The Highlanders pursued with as little 
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judgement. In one place yow might 
have seen five Highlanders engaged with 
double that number of Englishmen ; and 
in another, two or three Englishmen de- 
fending themselves against twice as many 
of their enemys. But the greatest part 
made to the shoar, where we shall leave 
them fora moment, and follow the young 
chief, who mett with a most surprizing 
adventure. 

«* It was his chance to follow a few 
that fled into the wood, where he killed 
two or three with his own hand, non hav- 
ing pursued that way but himself. The 
officer who commanded the party had 
likewise fled thither, but concealing him- 
self in a bush, Lochiell had not noticed 
him. This gentleman, observing that he 
was alone, started suddenly out of his 
lurking place, and attacked him in his 
return, threatening, as he rushed furious- 
ly upon him, to revenge the slaughter of 
his countrymen by his death. Lochiell, 
who had also his sword in his hand, re- 
ceived him with equall resolution. The 
combate was long and doubtfull: both 
fought for their lives; and as they were 
both animated by the same fury and 
courage, so they seemed to manage their 
swords with the same dexterity. The 
English gentleman had by far the ad- 
vantage in strength and size, but Lochiell, 
exceeding him in nimbleness and agility, 
in the end tript the sword out of his 
hand. But he was not allowed to make 
use of this advantage ; for his antagonist 
flying upon him with incredible quick- 
ness, they inclosed and wrestled till both 
fell to the ground in eachother’sarms. In 
this posture they struggled, and tumbled 
up and down till they fixt in the channel 
of a brooke, betwixt two straite banks, 
which then, by the drouth of summer, 
chanced to be dry. Here Lochiell was 
in a most dismall and desperate situation ; 
for being undermost, he was not only 
crushed under the weight of his antago- 
nist (who was an exceeding big man), 
but likewayes sore hurt, and bruized by 
many sharp stones that were below him. 
Their strength was so far spent that 
neither of them could stir a limb; but 
the English gentleman, by the advantage 
of being uppermost, at last recovered the 
use of his right hand. With it he seized 
a dagger that hung at his belt, and made 
several attempts to stab his adversary, 
who all the while held him fast; but 
the narrowness of the place where they 
were confyned, and the posture they were 
in, rendering the execution very difficult, 
and almost impracticable, while he was 
so straitly embraced, he made a most 
voilent effort to disengadge himself; and 

in that action, raising his head and 
stretching his neck, Lochiell, who by 
this had his hands at liberty, with his 
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left suddenly seized him by the right, 
and with the other by the collar, and 
jumping at his extended throat, which 
he used to say, ‘God putt in his mouth,’ 
he bitt it quite throw, and kept such hold 
of his grip, that he brought away his 
mouthful! ‘ This,’ he said, ‘was the 
sweetest bite ever he had in his life- 
time!’ The reader may imagine in what 
a pickle he would be after receiving such 
a gush of warm blood, as naturlly flowed 
from so wide ane sacrifice. 

“* However, he had soonean opportunity 
of washing himself, for heastening to the 
shoar, he found his men chin-deep in the 
sea, endeavouring to destroy the re- 
mainder of the enemy, who still at- 
tempted to recover their vessel, which 
road near the shoar att ane anchor, and 
inclining to save these few gleanings of 
so noble a victory, he with great diffi- 
culty stopt the furey of his men, and 
offered quarters. They all submitted, 
being about thirty-five in number.” 


_ Atreacherous attempt on the chief's 
life afterwards caused them to be cut 
down. 


‘The first man that delivered his arms 
was an Irishman, who, having briskly of- 
fered his hand to Lochiell, bad him adieu, 
and ran away with so much speed, that 
not withstandinig he was warmly pursued, 
he made his escape to Inverlochy, which 
is three long miles of stoney and uneven 
roade, from the village where they first 
engaged, besides, that he had the rapid 
river of Lochy to cross, before he was in 
safety. It is reported of this fellow, 
that the danger he had run when he ad- 
dreased God by prayer, which every 
soldier was in those religious times oh- 
liged to doe, he alwayes adjected this 
petition, —‘ That God in his mercy 
would be pleased to keep him out of the 
hands of Lochiell and his bloody crew!’ 

“The Camerons, after finishing this hard 
day’s labour, found themselves not only 
extreamly fatigued, but likewise the 
greatest part of them were bruised and 
wounded. They lost only five of their 
number, whereof four were slain in the 
action, and the fifth sacrificed himself 
in the unprecedented manner | have re- 
lated. Lochiell having out of curiosity 
ordered the few that had escaped being 
hurt or wounded to count the bodys of 
the enemy that lay scattered up and doun 
the fields, and to take care of such as 
appeared not to be mortally wounded, he 
found the exact number of the slain to 
be 138, whereby he judged that the 
whole party did not much exceed that 
calcule ; for, excepting the workmen 
that run away at the first charge, he 
knew of non that escaped but the Irish- 
man lately mentioned.” 
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After this decisive action, the fame 
of which spread over the whole 
country, and was sure for a time to 
keep the enemy in awe, the gallant 
chieftain returned to the army, then 
under General Middleton, who had 
succeeded Glencairn. On a new 
alarm, he again hastened into Bad- 
enoch with a party of his men, and 
came so unexpectedly on a detach- 
ment of the English garrison, that 
he again routed and completely de- 
stroyed them. Returning to the 
army, he shared its fortunes to the 
last, success attended him in every 
skirmish ; but the contest was of too 
unequal a nature to continue. The 
Highlanders, standing alone in the 
field, could not cope with the whole 
force ofthe Commonwealth directed by 
the strong arm of the Protector ; clan 
after clan submitted, till, in the end, 
Cameron was left alone in the arena. 
Having struck another blow at the 
garrison of Inverlochy, and made a 
number of officers prisoners, he was 
induced by his captives, whom he 
treated with marked kindness and 
attention, to allow them to bring 
about a reconciliation between him 
and the government. General Monk, 
who then commanded in Scotland, 
entered readily into the arrange- 
ment, and the chief of the Camerons 
actually concluded a treaty, as from 
equal to equal, with the powerful 
Commonwealth of England. ‘To the 
honour of General Monk, it must 
be stated that he adhered strictly 
to the terms of the pacification, and 
favoured Lochiel, on every occasion, 
in the most friendly manner. 

War being at an end, Cameron 
turned his thoughts to love, and 
married the sister of Sir James Mac- 
donald, of Slate. The arrival in 
Lochaber of the young and bloom- 
ing bride was celebrated by the clan 
with all the state and pomp that 
olden times deemed gay. Nor was a 
poet wanting on the occasion; a 
harper, who had lost three cows 
during the troubles, came to reclaim 
them of the Camerons, and, having 
celebrated the gallantry of the clan 
and the bravery of their chieftain in 
very middling verse, was far better 
rewarded for his poetic effusions than 
better rhymes would be at this day. 

Strange to say, the loyal chieftain 
accompanied the republican General 
Monk on his th into England, 
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when that officer undertook, with 
what exact view will never, perhaps, 
be known, to settle the disputes be- 
tween the army and the Parliament. 
He was present when Charles IT. ar- 
rived in London, and it was thought 
that his extreme modesty only pre- 
vented him from receiving some dis- 
tinguished mark of royal favour. 
Both the king andthe Duke of York 
treated him with marked attention, 
but, except a knighthood which was 
afterwards’ conferred upon him, it 
does not appear that he ever received 
any reward for the eminent services 
to the royal cause; to him the Act 
of Grace and Oblivion proved, as to 
many other loyal gentlemen, an act 
of grace to the king’s enemies, and 
of oblivion to his friends. And when 
the gallant soldier had to defend his 
possessions against the legal persecu- 
tions raised against him by the 
hatred of the Duke of Lauderdale, 
kingly favour and protection could 
not prevent letters of fire and sword 
from being issued against the brave 
and loyal clan. But he who had de- 
feated the soldiers of Cromwell was 
not to be intimidated by the satraps 
of Lauderdale ; and Lochiel, gather- 
ing his men around him, took such 
excellent measures, and shewed so 
bold a front, that neither the Macin- 
toshes, nor any of the other clans 
intrusted with the execution of the 
fiery decree, ventured to attack the 
lion in his den. 

When soliciting at a later period 
protection against some further per- 
secution, he applied for the inter- 
cession of his former commander 
Lord Middleton, who answered in 
these remarkable words, “It seems 
very odd to me that a person in- 
dued with your prudence, judgement, 
and fortitude, should be so bashfull 
in his oun affairs as to want re- 
solution to demand common justice 
from a prince so prepossessed in 
your favours that he can deny you 
nothing. But the truth is, you have 
not the assurance to look any per- 
son that is your superior steadfastly 
in the face, except he has a naked 
sword in the his hand!” 

What a contrast this offers to the 
conduct of the pressing herd of 
cringing courtiers every age and 
every reign presents. We trust Sir 
Robert Peel will take an opportunity 
of mentioning the anecdote in a cer- 
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tain house, some members of which 


might be the better for a hint of 


the kind. 
The revolution again called 
Lochiel to the battle-field. He had re- 


ceived no benefits from the princes of 


the house of Stewart, his great ser- 
vices had been left unrewarded, but 
he was loyal of heart, and had 
always been treated with marked 
kindness and courtesy, and those who 
know what man is, well know how 
much the mighty of the earth can 
effect by mere graciousness of man- 
ner; and little, ‘therefore, is the re- 
pect we entertain for unpopular 
princes, considering how easily favour 
is acquired by 
thrones. When Dundee raised the 
royal standard in the north, Lochiel 
was one of the first chiefs that joined 
him, through General M‘Kay, fol- 
lowing the example of Monk, tried 
to gain him over for the Orange 
cause, by the offer of wealth, rank, 
and honour. It was on Lochiel’s ad- 
vice, and against the opinion of the 
greater part of the council, that 
Dundee attacked M‘Kay’s superior 
army at Killicranky, before one 
half of the Highland ‘host were even 
assembled. How fully the result justi- 
fied the advice is well known, though 
the fall of their gallant leader de- 
prived the Jacobites of all the ad- 

vantages they might otherwise, per- 
haps, hav e derived from their v ictory. 
We here give some particulars of the 
battle. 

The cy nt r counted only 
1800 men present; General M‘Kay 
had 3500 infantry, two troops of 
horse, and several pieces of artillery. 

The Highlanders, while forming, 
clan by clan, with wide intervals be- 
tween each, were exposed to the fire 
of M‘Kay’s artillery. 


«“ Lochiell, as well to divert as to in- 
courage them, fell upon this stratagem. 
He commanded his men, who, as | have 
said, were posted in the centre, to make 
a great shout, which, being seconded by 
those who stood on their right and left, 
ran quickly through the whole army, and 
was returned by some of the ene my; but 
the noise of the cannons and musquets, 
with the prodigious echoeing of the adja- 
cent hills and rocks, in which there are se- 
veral caverns and hollow places, made the 
Highlanders fancy that their shouts were 
much brisker and louder than that of the 
enemy, and Lochiell cryed out, ‘Gentle. 
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men, take courage, the day is our own: 
I am the oldest commander in the army» 
and have always observed something om- 
inous and fatall in such a dead, hollow, 
and feeble noise as the enemy made in 
their shouting. Ours was brisk, lively, 
and strong, and shews that we have 
courage, vigour, and strength. Theirs 
was low, lifeless, and dead, and prognos- 
ticates that they are all doomed to dye 
by our hands this very night!’ Though 
this circumstance may appear triffleing 
to ane inadvertant reader, yet it is not to 
be imagined how quickly these words 
spread through the army, and how won. 
derfully they were incouraged and ani- 
mated by them. 

“The sun being nearits close, Dundee 
gave orders for the attack, and com. 
manded, that so soon as the M’Leans be. 
gan to move from the right, that the 
whole body should, att the same instant 
of time, advance upon the enemy. It is 
incredible with what intrepidity the 
Highlanders endured the enemy’s fire, 
and though it grew more terrible upon 
their nearer approach, yet they, with a 
wounderfull resolution, keept up their 
own as they were commanded, till they 
came up to their very bosoms, and then 
poureing it in upon them all at once, like 
one great clap of thunder, they threw 
away ~ their euns, and fell in, pell-mell, 
among the thickest of them with their 
broad-swords. Afterthis the noise seemed 
hushed, and the fire ceasing on both 
sides, nothing was heard for some few 
moments but the sullen and_ hol. 
low clashes of broad-swords, with the 
dismall groans and crys of dying and 
wounded men. : : 

‘The Highlanders had an absolute and 
compleat victory, The pursute was so 
warm that few of the enemy escaped ; 
nor was it cheap bought to the victors, 
for they lossed very near a third of their 
number, which did not amount fully to 
two thousand men before they engaced. 

“When day returned, the Highlanders 
went out and took a view of the field of 
battle, where the dreadfull effects of their 
fury appeared in many horrible figures. 
The ene my lay in heaps allmost in the 
order they were posted, bat so d lisfigured 
with wounds, and so hashed and mangled, 
that even the victors could not look upon 
the amazeing proofs of their own agility 
and strength without surprise and hor- 
rour. Many had their heads divided into 
two halves by one blow; others had 
their skulls cutt off above their eares by a 
back-stroak, like a night-cap. Their thick 
buffe-belts were not sufficient to defend 
their shoulders from such deep gashers as 
alimost disclosed their entrails. Several 
picks, small swords, and the like weapons, 
were cuttquite through, and some that had 
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scull-capes had them so beat into their 
brains that they died upon the spott. 

“ The Highlanders, as I havesaid, payed 
dear enough for their victory, but it was 
remarked that few or none of them were 
killed after they drew their swords, and 
that the greatest part of them fell within 
a few paces of their enemy when they 
received the last fire, before they them. 
selves discharged ; after which their loss 
was inconsiderable, 

** Lochiell lost in this action one hun- 
dred and twenty of his men, which was 
just one half of his number, and was oc- 
casioned by a furious fire that he re- 
ceived in the flank from Leven’s bat- 
talion, which, as the reader has been told, 
had no enemy to engage. His post was 
against M‘Kay’s own regiment, which 
he routed and destroyed in a manner 
that few of them ever returned to their 
colours. So keen was he that day, that 
he spoke to his men one by one, and 
tooke their several engagements either 
to conquer or dye. He was then past 
the sixty-third year of his age, but strong, 

healthfull, and vigorous.” 


The editor, remarking on the re- 
sult of this action, has the following 
very just observation :— 


“« Whether this defeat was owing toan 
unreasonable and unmeaning panic, as is 
generally alleged, or, as has been oc- 
casionally hinted, to the men finding 
their weapons utterly unfit to encounter 
the Highlanders in close combat, is a 
question of no practical importance, since 
the universal disuse of the sword and 
target in regular armies. But whether 
modern troops would have fared better 
may be judged of from the fact, that 
these cowardly and ill-disciplined men 
(as they are usually called) killed more 
of their adversaries by three vollies than 
was ever done by a similar number 
during the whole of the last war. As to 
fixing the bayonet, the old bayonet, when 
fixed, was a much better weapon than 
the modern (if there be any correctness 
in the laws of mechanical action) ; and 
the Highlanders, after receiving the last 
fire of their opponents, gave their own 
fire, threw down their muskets, drew 
their swords and daggers, and adjusted 
their targets. Ifthe regular forces could 
not fix their bayonets in that time, what 
is the use of attempting to train men at 
all? It is also much to be questioned if 
any of those columns, which, in modern 
engagements, are represented as being 
driven back so shattered and discomfited 
by the fire of their opponents, as to be 

physically unable to close, ever lost, like 

the Camerons, one half of their numbers. 
“ The present Memoirs amply prove 
that the Highlanders themselves attri« 
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buted their success solely to the supe- 
riority of their arms and mode of fight- 
ing.” 

This, indeed, we find confirmed by 
Lochiel himself :— 


‘* Chancing one day to be in the fields 
with one of these officers, who had form. 
erly commanded at Inverlochy, during 
Cromwell’s usurpation, and discoursing 
occasionally on these troublesome times, 
the officer, among other remarks, took 
notice that the men were even diminished 
in their size, and that they had lost much 
of that spirit, brawn, and vigour, which 
they formerly had. ‘ And, for example,’ 
said he, looking on those who attended 
Lochiell, ‘ is there any there that has the 
strength to give such blows as our men 
received att Achadalew, and the other 
rancounters that we daily had with you ? 
In these days we thought that a company 
of our men were not matches for twenty 
of yours; but at present, I can’t hinder 
myself from thinking that twenty of ours 
would beat a company of such of these, 
who seem neither to have strength or 
courage.’ 

** Lochiel], who never talked magnifi- 
cently of himself, nor of any thing that 
belonged to him, said, ‘ that he believed 
the officer might have good reasons for 
what he alleadged, but that still he could 
not allow himself to think that the odds 
was quite so great, seeing he had had 
some late tryalls of their courage att the 

battle of Killycranky, and on other occa- 
sions. ‘That he was far from thinking 
that the misfortunes of the English att 
Achadalew, and thereafter, proceeded 
either from want of strength, courage, 
or good discipline, but from other ob- 
vious causes, such as the inequality of their 
arms, their not being acquainted with the old 
way of fighting.” 


It has usually been said, by the ad- 
vocates of the musket and bayonet 
system of tactics, that the troops de- 
feated were imperfectly disciplined 
when compared to those of the present 
day. This is no doubt perfectly 
true; but if the regular forces were 
ill disciplined, the Highlanders were 
totally undisciplined; yet without 
claiming any superiority of courage 
over their adversaries—for no men 
can claim superior courage to the 
English and Lowland Scotch—they 
conquered vastly superior numbers 
of them. If the troops overthrown 
at Killicranky, Sheriffmuir, Falkirk, 
and Prestonpans, were not so well 
drilled as modern soldiers, they were 
sufficiently expert to present a ready 
and well-formed front to the assail- 
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ants; and were thus enabled to use 
their arms according to rule and regu- 
lation, and modern drill and exercise 
could have taught them nothing 
more. Donald M‘Bane, a soldier in 
M‘Kay’s army, gives us, in his curious 
Memoir, quoted by the editor of the 
work now before us, the following 
account of the Highland onset : — 


“« When they advanced, we played our 
cannon for an hour upon them; the sun 
going down caused the Highland men to 
advance on us like madmen, without shoe 
or stocking, covering themselves from 
our fire with their targies; at last, they 
cast away their musquets, drew their 
broad-swords, and advanced furiously 
upon us, and were in the middle of us 
before we could fire three shots apiece, 
broke us, and obliged us to retreat. 
Some fled to the water, and some another 
way.” 


The vanquished here stood in their 
ranks, received the charge, and were 
completely overthrown ; and our own 
conviction is, that the best of modern 
troops, who could do nothing more, 
would fare no better. 

Let us here compare the effects 
produced by the ordinary arms of 
disciplined troops and those produced 
by the muskets and broad-swords used 
at Killicranky. 

At Vimeira, which we may look 
upon as an average battle, 16,000 
disciplined English, fighting, with the 
aid of artillery, against 14,000 or 
15,000 disciplined French, killed or 
wounded 2000 adversaries; while at 
Killicranky, 1800 undisciplined and 
imperfectly armed Highlanders, fight- 
ing against 3500 disciplined enemies, 
struck down 1800 foemen! That is, 
1800 Highlanders, fighting against 
superior numbers and superior dis- 
cipline, struck down nearly as many 
enemies, as the 16,000 disciplined 
English fighting against an inferior 
number of disciplined French ! 

With the vanquished the case 
stands no better. At Killicranky, 
the 3500 men who were defeated 
killed or wounded 600 Highlanders, 
while at Vimeira, the 14,000 disci- 
plined French only put 700 or 800 
English hors de combat!) Thus shew- 
ing that good swords, “ well wielded 
by some gallant hands,” effect about 
ten times more than the combined 
arms of the moderns. 

The superiority which a return to 
close combats would give well-disci- 
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plined soldiers has been evident to 
many. In France, Folard and Mar- 
shal Saxe both advocated the adop- 
tion of the lance: at a later period, 
Berenhorst and Biilow recommended 
something of the same kind in Ger- 
many, and in England Colonel Mit- 
chell has lately pleaded for the re- 
introduction of the lance into the 
ranks of the infantry. He maintains 
that the high state of discipline mo- 
dern troops have attained, their im- 
proved and simplified system of 
movement, now renders it possible, 
nay, easy, to combine the action of 
the musket with that of the sword or 
lance. The Austrian Military Jour- 
nal, one of the ablest periodicals pub- 
lished in Europe, has also, we per- 
ceive, expressed itself in favour of 
such a ao. The discussion of 
the question, important as it is to a 
country which claims for its soldiers 
the very qualities that tells best in 
hand-to-hand combats, cannot, how- 
ever, be entered upon here ; though 
we must say that we think it abso- 
lutely ridiculous to term bayonets 
efficient weapons of war. The advo- 
cates of the bayonet cannot shew that 
it put one hundred men hors de com- 
bat during the whole of our last great 
war againt France; and a weapon 
which, in such a contest—a contest 
in which hundreds of thousands fell 
by military arms—could contribute 
no greater share to the melancholy 
mass of slaughter, could not, like 
other arms, shew its tens of thousands 
brought down in fair and manly 
fight, is simply a foolish toy; for the 
object of military weapons is, unfor- 
tunately, to strike down resisting 
foes, and those which do so most 
effectually, and with the least loss to 
ourselves, will, of course, be deemed 
the most efficient. 

To us the bayonet may be called 
an injurious toy, for it gives the 
troops an appearance of being pro- 
vided with arms of close combat, and 
thus helps, perhaps, to prevent our 
soldiers from being furnished with 
weapons better adapted to their high 
military qualities. 

All novel views of this sort will 
naturally, whether good or bad, have 
the whole force of professional pre- 
judice arrayed against them; and 
in military matters this tells with 
double force ; for, besides those who 
may take part against innovators on 
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fair and conscientious grounds, time- 
serving men will think they are flat- 
tering authorities, by railing against 
advocates of change or improvement. 
Little vanities, also, will be hurt at 
seeing subjects speculated upon that 
had “not been dreamed of in their 
philosophy ;” a reason that may ac- 
count for much of the style of writ- 
ing employed in defending existing 
military practices, of the sort which 
Lord Byron characterised as the style 
of those who “tried to write as wits 
and could not write as gentlemen.” 

At a future time we shall, perhaps, 
return to these topics: at present we 
must go back to the subject more 
immediately before us. 

The rising in favour of James IT. 
was the last great event in which 
Lochiel took any decided part. ‘The 
death of Dundee deprived the High- 
landers of all the benefits they might 
have derived from the important vic- 
tory of Killicranky, which, for a 
moment, completely paralysed the 
Orange party. But General Cannon, 
who succeeded to the command, 
wanted the qualities for leading a 
llighland army; and though his 
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forces were augmented to 5000 men 
immediately after the action, they 
soon melted away under his hands; 
and the battle of the Boyne having 
ruined James's prospects, the clans 
made their peace with King William's 
government, and submitted to the 
new order of things. 

We cannot conclude these brief 
and very imperfect notices of a highly 
interesting volume without return- 
ing our very best thanks to Mr. 
Macknight, for the able manner in 
which he has performed his editorial 
duties. The Introduction, and the 
many valuable notes added to the 
text, give proof of great diligence and 
research, and of a thorough know- 
ledge of the literature bearing on the 
dark and troubled period to which 
the work relates. The clear and ex- 
cellent style in which the editorial 
parts of the work are written, the 
ability and good taste which they 
display, induce us to hope that the 
next time we meet Mr. Macknight 
in print it may be as the author of 
an original work, rather than as edi- 
tor of the work of another. 





PROVERBS DISPLAYED. 


No. I. 


‘¢ Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 


Ix the ancient city of Dort, or Dor- 
drecht, in South Holland, on the 
banks of a canal, dwelt, where his 
father and grandfather resided before 
him, Jan Dirk Peereboom. By trade 
he was a timber-merchant, and was 
the purchaser of large rafts which 
were brought down the Rhine for 
sale, and there broken up; and as 
there were many saw-mills in Dort, 
and ship-building forming a large 
branch of its industry, Jan Dirk 
Peereboom was a thriving man. He 
prided himself considerably in being 
an inhabitant of the same city which 
gave birth to Gerard Vessius, and 
the brothers De Witt. But Jan 
Dirk Peereboom lacked somewhat of 
the usual Dutch prudence in his 
marriage, for instead of entering into 
the blessed state of wedlock with the 


daughter of a neighbouring merchant, 
where the interests of trade could 
have also been united, he made an 
alliance that much disturbed the 
consciences of his relatives, who were 
lineal descendants of those excellent 
and learned worthies who translated 
the Bible into the Dutch language, 
John Bogerman, William Baudart, 
and Gerson Bucer. The alliance 
into which Jan Dirk Peereboom en- 
tered was caused by the timber-mer- 
chant, when on a visit to Amsterdam, 
becoming fascinated with the charms 
of Madame Coralie Comifo, a prin- 
cipal danseuse of the theatre, and 
a was in high vogue at the period 
in the principal city of Holland. 

She was a widow; and the cause of 
her becoming so had created con- 
siderable interest amongst the fre- 
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quenters of the opera; for Monsieur 
Comifo, getting rich and corpulent 
on an extravagant salary, was repre- 
senting Zephyr in a newly imported 
ballet “from Paris, and in which he 
had to fly lightly through the air; 
this aerial feat was to be accomplished 
by the means of wires which were 
affixed to a sort of pair of stays 


which were laced round the body of 


the fat Zephyr, and by which he was 
to be guided in various directions 
across the stage. But Monsieur Co- 
mifo forgetting his weight and only 
thinking of his consequence, insisted 
on performing this principal part. 
He got safely through the rehearsals, 
but alas! on the first night of the 
representation, as he was most grace- 
fully floating through the scenic air, 
the wires suddenly snapped, and, 
piteous to relate, down came Zephyr 
with such force, that he effectually 
made his way plump through the 
stage of the Amsterdam theatre, 
which, from the peculiar construction 
of that aquatic city, could not boast 
of the convenience of a mezzanitd 
floor: so. poor Monsieur Comifo un- 


ae fell into the muddy water, 


on a level with the canals, and sur- 
rounded by the huge piles on which 
the edifice was erected. Before effi- 
cient aid could be obtained, for 
Dutch stage-carpenters are habitually 
slow, Zephyr was drowned. This 
proved a considerable damper to the 
performance of the evening, and 
some practical economists amongst 
the spectators, with a proper and 
exact feeling of commercial arrange- 
ment, went and demanded back the 
price of admission from the money- 
taker, as the manager of the theatre 
had made a breach of his contract. 
This being refused, the proceeding 
opened the door to several petty law- 
suits, and the case being a novel one, 
and quite without precedent, the afore- 
said swits, which at first were so small 
that they would barely fit any body, 
became gradually enlarged, until 
they completely enveloped the per- 
sons of the fattest and wealthiest 
burgomasters. 

We will not dwell on this painful 
subject, but skip over a six months’ 
widowhood, when the still charming 
Madame Coralie was enabled again 
to skip over the stage with her cus- 
tomary grace and el: asticity. 

It was about this time that Jan 
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Dirk Peereboom arrived in Amster- 
dam on business, and having partaken 
of a plenteous dinner, and indulged 
in exciting potations, resolved to 
finish his day’s amusement by a visit 
tothetheatre. But,oh! when he saw 
the celebrated Coralie voluptuously 
dressed—he stared —he was breath- 
less—he fell over head and ears in 
love with her. 

The love of a Dutchman is not of 
so ardent a nature as his own 
Geneva ; he usually takes it “cold 
without,” but in the instance of Jan 
Dirk Peereboom it was like igniting 
a cask of spirits—he was all in a 
blaze ; he endeavoured to smoke off 
his passion, but in vain; the more 
pipes he smoked, the more en- 
amoured he grew, he neglected all 
his timber concerns. 

* Adieu, for him, 
The dull engagements of the bustling 
world ! 
Adieu the sick impertinence of praise ! 
And hope, and action! for with her 
alone, 
By streams and shades, to steal these 

‘ sighing hours, 

Is all he asks, and all that Fate can give.” 


We have quoted the above lines 
from Ache-inside to give a proper 
notion of the condition of Jan Dirk 
Peereboom. 

The friends at Dort could not 
divine what had come to him, or 
what detained him so long at Am- 
sterdam. Jan Dirk now thought, 
that as he had observed that perse- 
verance and money can carry every 
thing in the world before them, that 
he would try their effect. He ac- 
cordingly obtained an introduction 
to Madame Coralie Comifo, where 
he made himself as agreeable as he 
could, but that was not very sprightly ; 
by his looks and manner he soon dis- 
covered to the cunning French wo- 
man that he was her devoted slave. 
She acted her part to admiration, 
giving him no encouragement, but at 
the same time, apparently unconsci- 
ously, displaying in a hundred little 
ways the charms that had captivated 
him. 

Jan Dirk could no longer endure 
to exist without the fair widow, so 
he abruptly told her the amount of 
his fortune, and that, if she refused to 
accept him for her mate, he would 
inevitably drown himself in the deep- 


est and muddiest canal. 
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Now Coralie had a tender heart: she 
hadalready lost one lover by drowning 
(poor Zephyr!), and she took into 
consideration that the property of 
Jan Dirk Peereboom was a very 
comfortable thing to retire upon, 
that dancing nightly was a great 
exertion, and that dancing cannot 
last for ever, though Holbein has 
endeavoured to perpetuate it in his 
painted moral “The Dance of Death ;” 
she therefore implored time to con- 
sider. Jan Dirk was delighted, for 
he knew enough of the world to be 
aware, that ifa female demands “time 
to consider,’ she has already fully 
made up her mind. It scon came to 
preliminaries. At the expiration of 
six months, the conclusion of Ma- 
dame Coralie Comifo’s theatrical en- 
gagement, she was to quit the stage, 
to be married to Jan Dirk Peereboom 
according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as she professed 
that creed, and was very particular ; 
as well as being also united to him 
in the Presbyterian form, in which 
Jan Dirk had been brought up; that 
her own property was to remain in 
her possession, and that she was to 
have the unlimited power ef spend- 
ing it as she pleased. ‘The love of 
Jan Dirk Peereboom also occasioned 
him to give way to a most tyrannical 
requisition, which was no less than 
that he was to leave off smoking his 
pipe, as the smell of tobacco was 
offensive to the olfactory nerves of 
the fair widow. Coralie made also 
some other stipulations, which sa- 
voured more of a cautious engage- 
ment with a playhouse director than 
an agreeable understanding with a 
good-natured husband; but these 
occurred from habit, the lady in her 
day having always been in turmoil 
with her managers. Amongst the 
articles specified, her favourite poodle 
Mouton (almost as big as a sheep) 
was, if she required it, to travel with 
them; and although she did not con- 
descend to give her private reasons 
for this measure, she had frequently 
found the great benefit of her large 
white, glossy, curled poodle being her 
compagnon du voyage. This will re- 
quire a little explanation, but will 
simply solve itself thus. Madame 
Coralie, not being permanently at- 
tached to the Académie Royale at 
Paris, frequently visited the provin- 
cial theatres of France, and the con- 
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tinent gusealiy. Now every body 
who has travelled abroad is aware 
that there is not the same attention 
paid by landladies, and chambermaids, 
and garcons, to the airing of bed- 
sheets as is practised in England. 
Indeed, we have heard of the garcon 
sprinkling the bed-clothes with water 
in the interim between the departure 
of one nightly occupant and the 
arrival of another. Madame Coralie 
had undergone the usual result of 
this refreshing proceeding, and rheu- 
matism was consequent; and as rheu- 
matism is decidedly the worst disorder, 
and the most readily taken, that a 
public or private dancer can experi- 
ence, she, with that ingenuity for 
which French women have always 
been admired, after dismissing the 
chambermaid or garcon, ordered 
Mouton to jump into the bed. The 
warm silken poodle was so thoroughly 
accustomed to this, that it became a 
matter of perfect habit, andifany damp 
was in the sheets or coverlids, Mou- 
ton extracted it unheeded and unhurt, 
rendering her beloved mistress per- 
fectly sate from the ravages of cold 
or sciatica, and leaving a minor an- 
noyance only, in the shape of that 
most active, industrious, and (as it 
has been proved in this enlightened 
age) intellectual animal, the pules: 
trritans. 

The six months glided away, and 
Jan Dirk Peereboom, after having 
been kept in the state of misery so 
delightful to a lover, at length was 
united to the object of his passion. 

He had not dared to mention the 
matter to his grave friends at Dort. 
It could not be supposed that the 
descendants of the celebrated Synod, 
who were rigid Calvinists, would 
countenance a marriage with a French 
opera-dancer. Pertectly aware of 
this, Jan Dirk Peereboom, accom- 
panied by Madame, went to Paris. 

With infinite astonishment, Peter 
Bogerman, auctioneer and agent at 
Dort, received directions from Jan 
Dirk Peereboom to dispose of his 
house, timber-wharf, stock in trade, 
ships, barges, &c. &e. 

The announcement was the subject 
of conversation in Dort for one en- 
tire month. But when the sedate, 
plodding, and money-getting mer- 
chants ascertained that Jan Dirk 
had actually married Madame Coralie 
Comifo, there was a general commo- 
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tion of tobacco puffs, turning up the 
whites of the eyes, hemming and 
lamentations at his gross impru- 
dence. The spinsters of Dort were 
utterly enraged. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom, in the height 
of his honey-moon, made the refiec- 
tion that he had married to please 
himself, not to gratify his friends. 
He therefore visited with his beloved 
Coralie all the places of public amuse- 
ment, and partook of every gaicty 
that the fascinating city of Paris 
afforded. 

We have in a former page hinted 
that Monsieur Zephyr Comifo had 
an extravagant salary for the per- 
formances of himself and wife, and 
this was rendered exceedingly neces- 
sary, as both Monsieur and Madame 
were very expensive in their habits, 
stage and otherwise. 

Madame Coralie figured away 
three pairs of shoes nightly, and the 
fact is recorded to introduce a per- 
sonage who will turn out to be of 
some importance towards the end of 
this narrative. 

This individual was named Scheck 
Stalman, and at the period we are 
describing he was in thriving cir- 
cumstances at Amsterdam as a ladies’ 
shoemaker ; he was manufacturer to 
Madame Coralie Comifo. 

When Jan Dirk Peereboom first 
paid his addresses to the enchanting 
Coralie, she was struck by the re- 
semblance in features between her 
lover and her cordonnier. 

Scheck Stalman had an excellent 
customer in Madame Coralie ; and 
though he was occasionally obliged 
to give her considerable credit, yet, 
when she did pay, she paid most 
liberally. He was also in the habit 
of discounting the notes of hand of 
Monsieur Comifo, at a large rate per 
cent, which the improvidence of the 
dancer rendered necessary ; Stalman 
was therefore a very useful person to 
Madame, and knew exactly the length 
of her foot. 

But Scheck Stalman in heart was 
a great rogue, he prospered for a 
time; but when a Dutchman is a 
rogue, perhaps from their extreme 
punctuality in business, and exactness 
in keeping accounts, the rogue can- 
not escape detection so long as in 
other countries. And about the 
period of our tale some new fiscal 
arrangements with the French go- 
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vernment introduced without a duty 
the manufactures in which Scheck 
Stalman excelled, and his trade de- 
clined at the moment that he had 
made some unlucky and over-reach- 
ing bill-discounting speculations. 
All his attempts to reinstate himself 
proving ineffectual, he in despair 
committed a forgery, for which when 
convicted, he was condemned to a 
singular punishment, we believe pe- 
culiar to Holland, and which has a 
refinement of cruelty to recommend 
it that could only have entered the 
imagination of a Dutch or a China- 
man. 

Scheck Stalman was condemned 
to seven years’ imprisonment, and to 
live without salt to his food. 

The consequence of this sentence 
to the unhappy beings who have the 
misfortune to fall under it is that 
they become dreadfully infested with 
worms. 

Some, whose obstinate spirits could 
never be subdued, used, in bravado 
and ridicule, to call this punishment 
the Diet of Worms. 

As we cannot help Scheck Stal- 
man in his predicament, however 
large the bump of benevolence may 
be on our cranium, there he must 
remain, and return we to Jan Dirk 
Peereboom and his bride. 

The Dort auctioneer, Peter Boger- 
man, after writing several letters of 
remonstrance to Jan Dirk, but with- 
out any avail, proceeded slowly, but 
surely, to sell the effects to the very 
best advantage; but the worthy 
agent, and nearly all the town of 
Dort, were sore on account of Jan 
Dirk Peereboom’s marriage, for his 
family had been mixed up with an 
extraordinary event, well recorded in 
the province. This event has been 
variously related ; and at the period 
it occurred it created so great a sen- 
sation, that the money coined at the 
mint of the city (pieces of which are 
to be seen to this day), dollars, stivers, 
and doights, bore the impress of a 
milkmaid milking a cow. 

Well, what was the occasion of 
this? Why, the Spaniards, under 
the cruel Duke of Alva, undertook 
suddenly to surprise the town of 
Dort. They made forced marches 
in the night, and arriving within five 
miles of the city, 3500 soldiers were 
placed in ambush, to wait for an 
opportunity to attack. 
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In the neighbourhood of Dort re- 
sided a farmer, by name Booser, his 
riches consisted of a large number of 
cows, from which he supplied the 
town with milk and butter. When 
his dairymaids went to their avoca- 
tions in the morning at a very early 
hour, one buxom lass, Elizabeth 
Peereboom, espied some soldiers in 
strange uniforms lying on the ground 
behind the hedges. “With great pre- 
sence of mind she insisted on her 
companions milking the cows as usual, 
and singing merrily ; wher they had 
completed their task, they returned 
unmolested with their pails to the 
farm. Elizabeth Peereboom now 
went to Booser, and related what she 
had seen. He was sorely alarmed, 
but took her with him on a horse to 
Dort, where he aroused one of the 
burgomasters, who lost no time in 
sending for the aid ofa force from 
Rotterdam. ‘The government then 
commanded the sluices to be opened, 
which speedily laid under water the 
ground on which the Spaniards were 
in ambush, and a great number of 
them were drowned. The timely 
information and presence of mind of 
Elizabeth Peereboom thus saved the 
city, and she was afterwards muni- 
ficently rewarded with a handsome 
annuity, not only on her own life, 
but to her heirs for ever. 

We have made this digression, be- 
cause Jan Dirk Peereboom, being a 
descendant of the noble-spirited milk- 
maid, was in the present receipt of 
this same annuity, which made him 
care the less about giving up his 
timber trade. 

All for a time went on gaily with 
the new-married couple, but at 
length the husband began to discover 
that he was dragged too often to the 
theatres in the evenings, and he 
grew sick of the eternal pirouetting 
of the various corps de ballet, par- 
ticularly as Madame criticised every 
dancer with much severity, though 
she insisted on seeing them perform. 
The mornings of Jan Dirk Peere- 
boom began now to wear heavily, 
for the want of his counting-house 
and timber-yard. He had relin- 
quished his accustomed employ. 


“ A want of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind dis- 
tress’d.” 


His circulation of blood became 
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sluggish, his spirits sunk, he grew 
pettish and fretful; he brooded over 
every little vexation or inconvenience ; 
he not only increased his real, but 
conjured up imaginary evils, and 
got no sympathy with any one in 
either; his original, and grand re- 
source in his bachelorship, under any 
calamity, was a pipe of tobacco ; and 
of this, under his marriage articles, 
he was deprived. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom certainly pre- 
ferred the smell of his late pipe to 
all the fragrant and subtle Parisian 
perfumes in which his wife delighted. 

Jan Dirk thought he would en- 
deavour to pave the way to resume, 
with Madame’s permission, his fa- 
vourite recreation, so he turned over 
in his mind as to how he should in- 
troduce the subject of tobacco; and 
as they were sitting together, he sud- 
denly said,— 

“Did I ever tell you a curious 
thing that happened to a nephew of 
mine, of my own name, whom I sent 
out as a supercargo to Batavia, from 
whence he was to proceed with a 
freight to Japan?” 

“ Never, my dear,” replied Ma- 
dame Coralie Peereboom, yawning. 

“Then I will,” continued Jan 
Dirk, “for I think it will amuse 
you.” 

“Don't let it be a very long story, 
mon ami,” again yawned the lady. 

This was a discouraging com- 
mencement, but Jan was a Hollander, 
and possessed perseverance; if he 
was flung in a ditch he could raise an 
embankment. 

“Tf I tire you, Coralic, with my 
relation,” said he, “you can but stop 
me.” 

“What relation was he?” asked 
Madame. 

“My nephew, Jinks Peereboom,” 
continued Jan, “a_ staid demure 
clerk, who had been brought up with 
a proper respect for his superiors, 
and with a knowledge of what is due 
from man to man in any part of the 
globe; and under his immediate 
charge was placed a valuable com- 
modity already imported from our 
other settlements, a ton of tobacco.” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu!” exclaimed Co- 
ralie, “don’t mention that filthy 
drug, which would poison our apart- 
ments, and tincture, with its odious 
smell, our linen,—nay, our food ; 
and, moreoyer, our poor poodle 
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Mouton, cannot endure it; it posi- 
tively makes his dear eyes water.” 

Jan Dirk perceived that he had 
not made much progress: he, how- 
ever, persevered. 

“Well, Jinks Peereboom 

* Who did you say he was?” in- 
quired Madame, languidly. 

“My nephew. Well, the youth 
conducted himself with credit, ar- 
rived at Samarang—-— 

“ Where is that, dear ? in Africa?” 
asked Coralie. 

“ No, my love, Asia.” 

“ And where is Asia?” said Cora- 
lie, with a prodigious yawn; “ some- 
where in America, I suppose ?” 

The imperturbable Dutchman was 
aroused to a smile by this remark ; 
but he felt somewhat of a superior- 
ity, for the first time, that he ex- 
ceeded his wife if geographical know- 
ledge. He did not think it worth 
while to discompose her good opi- 
nion of herself by any remark on 
her profound ignorance, but con- 
tinued his narrative. 

“When Jinks Peereboom discharged 
his cargo at Batavia, the ship was 
newly freighted with Dutch goods 
and the rosacco for Japan——” 

“Why do you lay that stress on 
tobacco, my dear ?” said Coralie. 

“ Because,” replied Jan Dirk, “I 
consider it to be the most cordial, cheer- 
ing, and valuable vegetable produc- 
tion supplied by nature. I am sure 
it saved Jinks Peereboom’s life. I 
have said the lad was well brought 
up, and he had been informed that 
the Japanese were a very polished, 
polite, and ceremonious people, and 
when his ship arrived at the island of 
Desima, on which is situated the 
Dutch factory, Jinks perceived cer- 
tain of the inhabitants waiting to re- 
ceive him, two of whom, in long 
flowing gowns, held white wands in 
their hands. As Jinks Peereboom 
was fond of respect, he took it as a 
very great compliment that two 
chamberlains, or gentlemen ushers, 
should have been appointed to super- 
intend his disembarkation. 

“ As he landed, these two Japanese 
chamberlains saluted him very re- 
spectfully, but Jinks was rather sur- 
prised, on casually turning round, to 
observe that one of them had placed 
his white wand against his back from 
the ground, as if taking his altitude ; 
however, he said. nothing until they 
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arrived at the Dutch governor's 
dwelling. The governor was a rough 
Hollander, who hated any thing like 
ceremony; and when, after dinner, 
Jinks was expressing his extreme 
satisfaction at the marks of respect 
with which he had been received on 
his landing by the chamberlains with 
their wands of office, the Dutch 
governor, albeit not a laughing man, 
roared outright in Jinks’ face. 

“* Ha! ha! ha! chamberlains, in- 
deed! Bless your simplicity, young 
man! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“ Jinks could not comprehend the 
governor, who soon explained, — 

*¢ Are you not aware—ha! ha! ha! 
that this part of the world is most 
unhealthy in climate for Europeans? 
—not one constitution in ten can re- 
sist it. The Japanese always have 
an eye to business; those chambe Te 
lains, as you call them,—ha! ha! ha! 
are the undertakers here, and they 
took the earliest opportunity on your 
arrival to measure you for your 
coffin! Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“ Jinks Peereboom was aghast, but 
became somewhat relieved by the 
governor asking him if he had 
brought plenty of tobacco. Jinks 
replied in the affirmative. 

“*'Then,’ said the governor, ‘ your 
only chance is to smoke morning, 
noon, and night, as I do.” 

“ The filthy wretches !” exclaimed 
Coralie; in fact, the lady was as 
much exasperated against the Indian 
weed as James the First and sapient, 
of “ Counter-blast” memory. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom now positively 
pined in the absence ofhis pipe. He 
was a man of his word, and he had 
promised to abandon the luxury in 
his wife’s presence. He had held 
out now some months, but he could 
no longer resist. One day a party 
was made up, consisting of several 
artistes of the Grand Opera, to go to 
St. Cloud, on a sort of pic-nic re- 
creation, and Mynheer and Madame 
Peereboom were included in the in- 
vitation. Jan Dirk, who for some 
time past had been nauseated with 
the society of dancers, made up his 
mind to be taken ill on the morning 
of the event, not so very bad as to 
prevent his dear Coralie from joining 
her friends, but sufficiently indis- 
posed to afford an excuse for staying 
away. Ie, however, had very jittle 


difficulty in persuading his wife to 
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go and enjoy the day in the fresh 
air with her light-hearted compan- 
ions. But directly the carriages, 
with their gay occupants and eatable 
and drinkable contents, had rattled 
away from the door, the Dutchman, 
with a feeling of satisfaction to 
which he had been a stranger for 
some time past, involuntarily ex- 
claimed,— 

“Now J will go and make a day 
of it!” 

He had promised not to smoke at 
home, but that was no reason why 
he might not take a whiff of tobacco 
abroad ; so he repaired to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palais Royal, where 
he was not long in scenting out 
the Estaminet d Hollande, which he 
briskly entered, and was speedily 
furnished with the objects of his de- 
sire—tobacco and an Amsterdam 
gazette. The room was so full of 
smoke, reeking from the lips and the 
bowls of the pipes of the habitués, 
that he could scarcely discern a 
feature in the company; but each 
frequenter was enjoying himself, and 
not caring a straw for any one else. 

Here Jan Dirk Peereboom filled 
his pipe again and again without in- 
termission, until he had whiffed off 
three dozen replenishments, with a 
liquid accompaniment of veritable 
Schiedam, by way of atonement for 
the time he had lost since his wed- 
ding-day. Ile resumed his accus- 
tomed placidity, and glanced, as well 
as the clouds of smoke permitted, at 
the Amsterdam gazette, when his 
eye caught an advertentie :— 


“‘Jinks Peereboom begs leave to ac- 
quaint his friends and the public that he 
has commenced the business of general 
broker at Dort, on his own account, and 
trusts that his long experience in the 
house of Messrs. Clarenbach and Voute, 
as well as in the service of his uncle 
Jan Dirk Peereboom, will enable him to 
do justice to those friends who may be 
pleased to favour him with their com- 
mands, 

“His office is established at No. 14 
west side of the Great Canal Street, 
where all orders will meet with immedi- 
ate attention,” 


Jan Dirk sighed as he read the 
modest advertisement of his nephew, 
and inwardly wished that he himself 
had put forth such an announcement 
to the public. Another newspaper, 
the Amsterdam Courant, was lying on 
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a table, around which sat three 
Dutch merchants, smoking at each 
other like rival steam-boats. In this 
paper was a fac-simile of young 
Jinks’ advertisement. Jan Dirk’s 
back was toward this party, but he 
had the infinite mortification to 
listen to a dialogue broken all to bits 
by pipe- puffs, to the following 
etfect :-— 

1st Smoker. —“ I see by this paper 
that Peereboom the younger is com- 
mencing business.” (Puff, puff:) 

2d Smoker.—* What a confounded 
ass his uncle Jan Dirk made of him- 
self by marrying that French dancer! 
Three years hence, he will not have 
a stiver to bless himself with.” (A 
huge puff.) 

3d Smoker.-—“Oh! fool as Jan 
Dirk has been, he knows how to take 
care of his money!” (Puff:) 

2d. Smoker.—* Then he goes the 
right way about it, for this very 
morning I saw his wife with a gay 
party of people in three carriages, 
apparently going out of town for a 


Sete for the day.” 


lst. Smoker.—“ Tha’ is not done 
for nothing.” ( Puffs.) 

2d. Smoker.—-“ His credit is gone 
at Dort, although he must still be 
rich, besides being the holder of the 
Milk-maid’s annuity; and, I war- 
rant me, he will soon melt down his 
guilders in the bank of Amsterdam.” 

These remarks: made Jan Dirk 
Peereboom feel very uncomfortable, 
and he was reluctant to discover 
himself, after having been stigma- 
tised as an ass and fool, without re- 
senting it; he in his own defence 
puffed up such a cloud of smoke that 
he became invisible ; for, indeed, now 
he began to think that he had done 
rather a weak thing. 

After the Dutch merchants had 
quitted the estaminet, Jan Dirk ven- 
tured to go home, where, subse- 
quent to some uneasy reflections, he 
reclined himself at full length on a 
sofa, and went fast asleep. When 
Madame Coralie Peereboom returned 
from her country excursion, having 
inhaled during the whole day the 
pure air of St. Cloud, her senses were 
mightily annoyed by the strong 
odour of odious tobacco (and the 
French tobacco, being a government 
monopoly, it is notoriously the worst 
on the face of the globe). 

“ O mon Dieu!” she exclaimed as 
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she entered, “these fumes will an- 
nihilate me! What has happened 
during my absence ?” 

And then she discovered Jan Dirk 
snoring heavily. She shook him up 
briskly, but he was not at all inclined 
to stir; and under the influence of 
the smoking, the Schiedam, and his 
wounded feelings, as well as the 
peculiar irritability which most per- 
sons have felt at certain periods 
at being waked from a nap, he, 
for the first time since his mar- 
riage, exhibited his real Dutch tem- 
per. The air and temperature of 
the climate of Holland has, as a mat- 
ter of course, an effect on the na- 
tional character, and incline to pro- 
duce phlegmatic disposition both of 
body and mind. And yet a Dutch- 
man is irascible, especially if heated 
with liquor. ‘Therefore, when Co- 
ralie, shaking his arm, and in a shrill 
tone of voice, demanded where he had 
been, he replied,— 

“What is that to you?” 

“Jan Dirk, what have you been 
about ?” 

Mynheer Peereboom answered with 
a hiccup,— 

“ Why do you expect I should tell 
you when I don’t know myself?” 

“Indeed, sir!” said Coralie im- 
patiently, “I see no reason why I 
should not ask you.” 

“If women were to always have 
their wills,” grunted Jan Dirk, “ the 
world would be rarely governed!” 

“Tlow, what is all this?” ex- 
claimed Madame, in a tone of utter 
surprise, “did you not marry me for 
love?” 

“Yes, and you married me for 
money; so you have your reward, 
and I have mine!” 

“What is it that now offends 
you?” asked Coralie, a little sub- 
dued. 

Jan Dirk answered gloomily, 
“'Two clergymen!” 

“What, in the name of Heaven, 
have they done to you?” inquired 
Madame. 

“They married me!” groaned 
Dirk,—‘fettered me in both churches 
—Catholic and Protestant ;--I find 
that I have been a great fool !” 

“T am glad to observe that you 
have some discernment,” tartly re- 
plied Coralie; and she indignantly 
left the room, told her fille de chambre 
that Monsieur had unaccouniably 
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come home in a state of intoxication, 
and that she intended to lock her- 
self inther chamber, and to see him 
no more that night. 

Jan Dirk stretched himself on the 
sofa, and presently fell into a pro- 
found slumber. 

Here was the first open matri- 
monial dispute. 

Coralie could scarce believe what 
she heard, for, with a considerable 
portion of French vanity, she im- 
agined that her husband was de- 
voted in his affection for her, though 
she was aware that she had never 
loved him. 

The obstinate nature of Jan Dirk 
Peereboom would not permit him to 
make any concession in the morning, 
although the facile French woman 
gave every opportunity ; so that the 
slight wound, which might have been 
healed by the soothing bandage of 
common sense and good temper, grad- 
ually grew more and more inflamed, 
until it created a constant petulance 
in the wife and moody brutality 
in the husband. 

And in this miserable way did 
they pass eight years, occasionally 
travelling from place to place, oc- 
casionally residing in Paris. Coralie, 
to dissipate thought, dissipated her 
own money, over which Jan Dirk 
had no control, while Mynheer Peere- 
boom, whenever he could find an op- 
portunity, steeped his cares in Schie- 
dam, cognac, and tobacco. 

This ill-paired couple were now, 
for the first time in their lives, in the 
agreeable city of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with a view of the benefit that Jan 
Dirk Peereboom might derive from 
the mineral waters ; for, from his in- 
ebriated habits, his health had com- 
menced visibly to decline: he was 
about fifteen years older than Co- 
ralic. But all the bathing in the 
Emperor's spring, and all the drink- 
ing the aikeniue waters of a tem- 
perature of about 143° Fahrenhcit, 
proved of no avail to Jan Dirk. 

One day as the man and wife were 
being driven in a carriage, east ol 
Aix-la-Chapelle, to the neighbouring 
little town of Burtschied, Coralic, 
looking out of the window, beheld a 
face she well remembered, although 
she had not seen its owner for years. 

The said owner was standing at 
the door of a mean-looking shop, 
overhung with one antiquely built 
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story. The wares in the window, 
though few, did not accord with the 
appearance of the warehouse, being 
of superior form and workmanship. 
Madame Coralie recognised Scheck 
Stalman ; but oh, how altered in ap- 
pearance! instead of the bustling, 
well-fed, rich, supercilious cordonnier, 
who once had all the better part of 
the ladies of Amsterdam on his books, 
peered from the portal, as if almost 
ashamed to breathe fresh air (pro- 
bably because he had been of late 
years unaccustomed to it), the prison- 
discharged criminal, who had been 
sentenced to live on food without salt, 
with a pale cadaverous countenance, 
furrowed with the traces of care and 
suffering. Madame Peereboom could 
not resist remarking that the indis- 
position that had reduced her hus- 
band still rendered their features as 
much alike as when he and Stalman 
were both in robust health. She took 
an after opportunity to drive over 
alone to Burtschied, when she entered 
the little shop, and, to the surprise of 
Stalman, introduced herself, and gave 
him an order to supply her with her 
chaussure. Ue expressed himself in 
terms of gratitude at this unexpected 
visit and employ. From old associ- 
ations, Madame Coralie Peereboom 
did Stalman, in his reduced circum- 
stances, other charitable kindnesses. 

Jan Dirk Peereboom decayed gra- 
dually, and, being of a superstitious 
turn of mind, added to his ailments 
of body, he beckoned Coralie to his 
bedside, and, in great confidence, 
communicated to her that he had 
heard, during the preceding night, 
continually the death-watch clicking. 
The study of entomology at this 
period being very little attended to, 
the terror that this noise inflicted 
upon hypochondriac persons fre- 
quently caused the event imagined 
to be prognosticated. Madame Vecre- 
boom could not instil any sort of 
confidence into her husband by laugh- 
ing at the affair ; and he laid restless 
and oppressed, listening to the heart- 
sickening tick of a small beetle, that 
was, in its own mode of merriment, 
giving an affectionate call to its female 
companion. 

A few days more passed, and Jan 
Dirk rapidly declined. He then told 
Coralie that he had not made any 
will! 

The physician of Aix-la-Cha- 
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pelle who attended was a perfect 
stranger to them, and as he had to 
visit a vast number of equally per- 
fect strangers who resorted to Aix-la- 
Chapelle when it was too late to 
render them the slightest professional 
service, he was quite contented to 
receive his fees, without being very 
particular as to further intimacy or 
any inquiries into affairs. 

Madame Peereboom became ex- 
ceedingly anxious when she heard 
that Jan Dirk was likely to die 
intestate; she was aware that she 
never would have any claim to the 
“ Milk-maid’s Annuity,” as that must, 
by the original grant, descend to the 
next male akin bearing the name of 
Peereboom ; but still, with Jan Dirk’s 
saving habits latterly, there must be 
a considerable sum in the bank of 
Amsterdam. Coralie had no one to 
advise with her—she was at a distance 
even from her dancing friends, and 
while she was reflecting as to how 
she should act, the Angel of Death 
suddenly arrested the body and soul 
of her husband. 

After the first shock was over, she 
resumed her presence of mind. She 
felt she was utterly ruined to all 
intents and purposes, as no will had 
been made in her favour; she racked 
her theatrical brains, which, by the 
way, had often assisted the stage in- 
ventions of her former husband, to 
devise a scheme by which she might 
secure to herself the property of her 
second. At length she hit upon a 
notion which she imagined would 
prove infallible. 

Coralie was a woman of adven- 
turous character, and had to contend 
with difficulty from early youth. 
The first thing she did was to re- 
frain from giving any alarm in the 
ready-furnished house in which they 
resided; it was evening, and she 
securely locked up the bed-chamber 
door, wherein poor Jan Dirk Peere- 
boom laid. ‘The next step was to 
wrap herself up ina large silk mantle, 
secretly to make her way through 
the garden-door unobseryed, even by 
a servant, and to walk hastily to the 
little town of Burtschied, where she 
suddenly rapped at the door of the 
humble shop of Scheck Stalman. 
He was utterly surprised at behold- 
ing Madame Coralie, and thought 
that she had come to rebuke him 
becausg he had not finished her blue 
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silk shoes; and yet it was a strange 
time of night for her to come alone. 
Coralie then thus addressed Stal- 
man :— 

“You are under some obligations 
to me ?” 

“ Greater than I can ever possibly 
repay,” answered the cordonnier. 

“You must immediately come with 
me to Aix-la-Chapelle, and without 
asking any questions,” said Madame. 

“T am ready,” replied Stalman, 
promptly. 

And they quitted the house to- 
gether, and walked on in the dark ; 
during which Coralie told Stalman 
what had occurred to her husband, 
that he had died without a will, re- 
marked on the extraordinary re- 
semblance existing between the two 
persons, and then, rogue as she cer- 
tainly was, proposed that Stalman 
should § go to bed in the house, per- 
sonate Jan Dirk Peereboom, and 
etme a will in her favour, and that 
she would so amply reward him, that 
he would be provided for during the 
remainder of his existence. 

There was a plausible reason for 
supposing that this expedient would 
succeed, as they were all strangers in 
the city of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The great difficulty to be over- 
come was to introduce Stalman into 
the house unseen. Coralie unlocked 
the garden-gate, and told him to 
remain concealed in a summer-house 
until she came to fetch him. 

She then went in-doors, and going 
to the room where she had left her 
fille de chambre at work, said to her 
suddenly,— 

“ Tow has your master been during 
my absence ?” 

“ VERY QUIET INDEED,” said the 
unconscious girl, who had ofttimes 
been disturbed by the effects of Jan 
Dirk’s drunkenness. 

“TI do not like that quiet,” re- 
marked Coralie, “it bodes no good ; 
go you, my good girl, for the doctor, 
you know where he lives, and tell 
him I wish to speak to him immedi- 
ately.” 

The chamber-maid obeyed her 
mistress. Madame then sent her 
other seryant, who officiated as her 
cook, to the poulterer’s, to buy the 
smallest and tenderest chicken she 
could find, to make some broth. 

Having despatched them both on 
these errands she admitted Stalman 
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at the garden-door, made him ascend 
to a spare bed-room, where he got 
into bed, and, attired ina night-gown 
and cap of Jan Dirk Peereboom’s ; 
his own worm-eaten frame made him 
exactly to resemble a man in the last 
stage of life. There were plenty of 
empty physic-bottles to place about 
the room. 

The cook returned first home, and 
began busily to prepare the chicken- 
broth for her poor master, she even 
shed some honest tears into the stew- 
pan, by way of salting it mildly. 

Then arrived the fille de chambre 
with the physician, and this was the 
moment that required all the dexter- 
ous art of Coralie as an actress. 

She told the doctor that her hus- 
band had aroused, and was so far 
better that she had been induced 
to remove him to a fresh bed, 
and was now in a mild slumber, 
from which she should not like 
to hazard awaking him, apolo- 
gised for bringing him out, but 
handed him his fee, and at the same 
moment, after sending the fille de 
chambre out of the room, she, in a 
confidential tone, acquainted the phy- 
sician with that which he before 
knew, that they were strangers in 
the city, and that she would be 
eternally under obligation to him, as 
her husband had neglected the ex- 
tremely necessary obligation of every 
man who had any thing to bequeath, 
—in fact, he had not made his will; if 
he (the physician) would be good 
enough to recommend to her an 
honest attorney. 

The physician immediately stated 
that he had a brother, a most re- 
spectable person, who followed the 
law ;—and if he had stated that he 
had also a cousin that was an under- 
taker, he would not have spoken 
falsely. ‘They were a profitable sort 
of family circle amongst themselves, 
as far as turmoils, tumours, wills, 
medicine, and coffins went. 

The physician took his departure, 
promising to send his brother the 
lawyer, but ventured to entertain 
sanguine hopes that the patient might 
recover; although, at the moment, 
he felt perfectly confident that there 
was a job for his cousin, the under- 
taker. 

Madame Peereboom was thus far 
completely successful, but she con- 
tinued in a state of considerable 
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anxiety until the attorney arrived, 
attended by two clerks as witnesses ; 
she took them up to the chamber 
where Stalman was in bed, entreat- 
ing them to go very gently that her 
poor husband might not be dis- 
turbed; the attorney and the two 
clerks, led by Coralie, entered the 
room on tiptoe. 

“Tie is awake,” said Madame; 
and addressing Stalman, who, from 
the effect of the Diet of Worms, cer- 
tainly looked the character he repre- 
sented to the life, or rather, we 
should say, to the death—raised his 
head from the pillow, and rolled his 
eyes so horribly, that the very clerks 
were alarmed; he spoke, with appa- 
rent difficulty, “ Who are these 
people ?” 

Coralie replied, “ My dear, did not 
you express a wish that I should 
send for a professional gentleman, to 
receive directions about your pro- 
perty ?” 

Stalman sighed, “Ah! we know 
not how soon calamity may fall on 
us in this world. I shall not be long 
in it.” 

The attorney here interposed in a 
bland tone of voice, saying, “ Put 
reliance in Heaven, sir; never give 
up hope. J am certain you will 
recover. I see it in your face.” 

The two clerks winked at each 
other; and the attorney, notwith- 
standing that which he had just 
uttered, lost no time in preparing 
the necessary document. 

“And now, my poor sufferer,” 
said Madame Coralie Peereboom, “ to 
whom will you bequeath your pro- 
perty ?” 

The attorney had commenced 
writing the customary preamble, 
when Scheck Stalman, having been 
lifted up by his supposed wife— 
looked as if every instant he was 
going to give up the ghost: he then 
uttered distinctly, but in a faint voice, 
“'To you, my beloved Coralie, I be- 
queath half of my estate.” 

“Tlalf?” said Coralie, faintly. 

“ Half,” repeated Stalman. “ The 
other half of my estate,” continued 
the impostor, “ I hereby bequeath to 
Scheck Stalman, shoemaker of Burt- 
schied, and formerly of Amsterdam.” 
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The widow was thunderstruck at 
being so entrapped, any one might 
have knocked her down with a straw, 
the reply was so different from that 
which she expected ; but in the cleft 
stick in which she had placed her- 
self she did not dare to negative the 
will of Stalman, for fear of losing the 
whole of the property; while the 
cunning old rogue in bed was laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at the thought of 
dividing with her the fruits of a 
project which Madame Peereboom 
had intended for her own sole bene- 
fit (a small annuity excepted for the 
shoemaker). 

There was now no alternative left 
for her; but it was with great bitter- 
ness and mortification that, falling 
into her own trap, she saw Stalman 
(his hand shaking very much, and 
the pen almost guided by the attor- 
ney) sign J. D. Pecreboom to the 
will, which was duly attested by the 
two clerks. The testament was taken 
away to be registered, and affidavits 
were made by the clerks before the 
proper legal authoritics, that the 
testator, at the period of signing it, 
was so dreadfully ill that the signa- 
ture was hardly to be recognised as 
the handwriting (when compared 
with the real sign manual of Jan 
Dirk) of the husband of Madame 
Coralie Peereboom. 

The moment the attorney and 
clerks were gone, Madame flew at 
Stalman, and overloaded him with 
reproaches for his roguery and in- 
gratitude; and as she was rating him 
vehemently, he very calmly advised 
her to hold her tongue, or her ser- 
vants would overhear her, and then 
every stiver would be lost; that the 
best thing for her to consider was 
how to get him, unobserved, out of 
the house again; and then to send 
for the undertaker to prepare the 
funeral of her real husband. At 
last he talked so sensibly to her, 
getting louder and louder in his tone 
every minute, that Coralie Peereboom 
was compelled to own the truth of 
the proverb which we have thus dis 
played, that 

“HALF A LOAF IS BETTER THAN 

NO BREAD.” 
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THE LIFE OF SIR MURRAY MAXWELL. 


Cuapter V. 


SERVICE OFF CADIZa==xENTERS THE HARBOUR-——-EMPLOYED IN THE TIBER TO CARRY OFF 
THE POPE, 


Tue affair off Rota had occurred 
but a few days, when Lord Colling- 
wood arrived from the Mediter- 
ranean, and took upon himself the 
immediate command of the fleet, by 
which Cadiz was blockaded. He 
came, as our readers will doubtless 
recollect, at a very critical moment. 
The designs of Napoleon upon the 
Peninsular nations had, by this 
time, developed themselves, and tle 
Spaniards, as well as the Portu- 
guese, were every where in arms to 
resist them. There had been a fierce 
insurrection at Madrid. In Seville, 
a provincial government had organ- 
ised itself, and, assuming the title of 
the Central Junta, issued proclama- 
tions and railed against the enemy. 
Cadiz likewise caught the infection, 
and in the blood of General Solano 
sealed its devotion to the cause of 
Ferdinand and independence. Never- 
theless, though friendly communica- 
tions passed between the British 
admiral and the chiefs of the insur- 
gents, Cadiz itself could be considered 
only as a hostile port; inasmuch as 
a French squadron of five sail of the 
line was still sheltered there, and a 
French force of 4000 seamen and ma- 
rines kept in check, if they did not 
overawe, the patriots. It was under 
such circumstances that Captain 
Maxwell found an opportunity of 
performing a service, of which 
Lord Collingwood (no mean judge 
in such matters) spoke ever after- 
wards with admiration ; and the per- 
formance of which appears to have 
secured for him a large share of the 
admiral’s confidence. The circum- 
stances of the case were these :— 

On Sunday the 12th of June, being 
the morning after the admiral’s ar- 
rival, an open boat pushed off from 
the harbour of Cadiz, and rowed for 
Lord Collingwood’s ship, which lay 
at the time about four leagues dis- 
tant from the land. There were em- 
barked in the boat certain Spanish 
gentlemen, whom the authorities of 
the place had sent off to communi- 
cate with the English commander ; 
and whom the English commander 


welcomed with cordiality and treated 
with distinguished attention. By 
and by, a signal was made for the 
Alceste’s captain to come on board, 
and Captain Maxwell proceeded 
forthwith to receive his instructions. 
They were given in a sort of enig- 
matical tone, on which only a quick, 
and at the same time a reflecting, 
mind, could be expected to put a 
right interpretation. 

“ These gentlemen,” said the ad- 
miral, pointing to the members of the 
deputation, “ have come a long way to 
converse with me; and I wish you to 
see that they are safely put on shore. 
And mind,” added he, with a sort of 
half-smile, “ you will take particular 
care that in landing they don’t wet 
their feet.” 

“ T will take care, my lord,” was 
the answer. 

Not another word passed between 
the admiral and his captain; but the 
latter receiving the Spaniards into 
his own gig, pulled with them on 
board the Alceste. Let it not be for- 
gotten that at this particular time not 
only was Cadiz regarded as a hostile 
port, but all the forms and arrange- 
ments of a strict blockade were rigid- 
ly enforced. ‘The in-shore squadron 
did its duty as heretofore. The 
lighter vessels looked in from time to 
time, to the mouth of the harbour, 
and launches and row-boats observed 
both it and the coast adjacent by 
night. Whatever information, there- 
fore, might be possessed by the com- 
mander-in-chief, his subordinates 
could not conceive otherwise than 
that a near approach to the batteries, 
with which the sea-coast was covered, 
could be effected only by the strong 
hand. But Captain Maxwell saw the 
matter in a different light. The ad- 
miral’s singularly expressed order ap- 
peared to him to warrant, if it did 
not positively require, that an attempt 
should be made to penetrate within 
the line of defences; and without 
permitting himself to calculate the 

xrobable amount of hazard, he set 
himself at once to obey. 


The Alceste held her course directly 
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for the harbour’s mouth. From the 
decks of the other vessels men 
watched her progress with wonder; 
and in proportion as she neared the 
point of her destination, there went 
up signal after signal that she was 
getting into danger. At length the 
officer in charge of the in-shore 
squadron telegraphed the admiral 
to this effect: “The Alceste run- 
ning into the enemy’s port,”— a 
pretty sure proof of the sort of 
view which was as yet taken 
throughout the fleet of our relations 
with Spain. But Captain Maxwell 
believed that he understood the ad- 
miral’s intentions and held his way, 
till, passing the jetty, he arrived close 
to the town, where he clewed up his 
sails and anchored. Immediately the 
captain’s gig was manned, and the 
captain himself became the con- 
ductor of the members of the depu- 
tation to the landing-place. 

It was something for a man to 
look back upon through life that 
he had been the first to display a 
British uniform at that eventful pe- 
riod ina Spanish town. It was still 
more satisfactory to the subject of 
this memoir, that his reception 
by the Spanish authorities and pco- 
ple left no doubt upon his mind of 
their steady devotion to the cause 
which they had espoused. Captain 
Maxwell was followed from the mole- 
head to the town-hall by crowds, 
who cheered him lustily. He was 
received by the members of the pro- 
vincial Junta with enthusiasm; and 
during three days partook, as well as 
his officers and crew, of the hospi- 
tality of all classes. Moreover, he 
had the satisfaction, on the 14th, 
to witness the surrender of the 
French squadron, the wrecks, or 
remnants of the overthrow of Tra- 
falgar, which Morla, with characteris- 
tic vanity, chose to bring about in 
his own way, and which, in spite of 
many strange blunders, he accom- 
plished; and then, after giving and 
receiving ample assurances of mutual 
good-will and mutual support, he 
proceeded, on the 15th, in high 
spirits, to rejoin the admiral. From 
that chivalrous and high-minded 
gentleman, he met with the sort of 
reception which his exploit deserved. 
Lord Collingwood thanked him pub- 
licly for having so entirely under- 


stood and fulfilled his wishes, “* By 
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doing that,’ added the admiral, 
“which, under existing circum- 
stances, I could not direct you to do.” 
Neither was this feeling of respect 
for the judgment and zeal of his 
subordinate an evanescent feeling on 
the part of Lord Collingwood. 
Throughout the remainder of his too 
brief career, the latter always spoke 
of Captain Maxwell as an officer of 
great promise and rising celebrity ; 
and lost no opportunity of putting 
him, while under his command, into 
situations where his powers might 
be more and more tested. 

It was owing to this—to the de- 
gree of estimation in which Lord 
Collingwood held him, that Captain 
Maxwell was chosen to conduct the 
executive part of a plan, of which 
the degree of notice to which, on 
various accounts, it is entitled, has 
nowhere, as far as we know, been 
taken. We allude to the attempted 
removal of the pope from Rome, 
and his conveyance, under British 
protection, to some place where he 
might be safe, at least in his person, 
from the violence with which fhe was 
threatened ; for, by this time, Napo- 
leon had determined on the annexation 
of the Papal states to the colossal 
empire of which he was at the head ; 
and his holiness firmly refusing to ac- 
cede to the proposition, no terms, it was 
understood, would long be kept with 
him. Accordingly, a secret negotia- 
tion was entered into between the 
English government and certain par- 
ties who enjoyed, or professed to 
enjoy, the confidence of the supreme 
pontiff; and to Admiral Lord Col- 
lingwood was committed the care of 
carrying into effect the bold and very 
curious scheme to which it led. How 
these arrangements came to bear upon 
the fortunes of the subject of this me- 
moir, will be best explained by trans- 
cribing the following document :— 


“* Instructions to Murray Maawell, Esq., 
captain of H. M. S. Alceste, by the Right 
Hon. Cuthbert Lord Collingwood, vice. 
admiral of the red, and commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty’s ships and vessels, 
employed, and to be employed, in the 
Mediterranean, 


( Secret.) 

‘“« The French government having vio- 
lently seized on the territories of his 
holiness the pope, it being impossible 
to know to what extravagances of im- 
piety and injustice Buonaparte may pro- 
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ceed against his sacred person, and as it 
is understood by his Majesty’s ministers 
that he would be glad to leave Italy for 
the present, if a safe conveyance can be 
found for him and the cardinals who are 
with him, you are intrasted with this 
important mission to receive his holiness 
on board the Alceste. 

“In prosecution of this service, you 
are immediately to repair to Gibraltar, 
and having completed the provisioning 
and watering of his Majesty’s ship under 
your command, with all possible despatch 
you are to proceed to Palermo in Sicily, 
calling off Minorca on your way, and de- 
livering to Rear-Admiral Martin, or the 
commanding officer there, the letters ad- 
dressed to the rear-admiral. 

“ On your arrival at Palermo, you are 
to consult with their excellencies Mr. 
Drummond and Mr. Adair (if the latter 
is there), on the means to be taken to 
give the pope information of your being 
on the coast to receive him; and taking 
on board at Palermo such persons as 
Mr. Drummond may have chosen for the 
purpose of carrying advice to his holi- 
ness, you are to proceed off Civita 
Vecchia, or such other place as your in- 
telligence may point out as being most 
likely to succeed at. ‘Take a convenient 
opportunity of landing them in the night; 
wait for information ; and you will ob- 
serve that it is by no means proper that 
those persons should be charged with 
letters which may discover their pur- 
poses. 

‘* Tf you should happily accomplish 
your purpose, and the pope and cardinals 
embark with you, you will make the 
best arrangements for their comfort and 
convenience, pay every respect due to 
the holy character of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, and bring him to Sicily, or any other 
place of safety his holiness may desire. 

** You are to continue on the coast of 
Italy as long as there shall appear any 
probability of your succeeding in this 
enterprise ; but when there is no further 
chance of bringing the pope and his cardi- 
nals off, you will return to Palermo, 
communicate with his Majesty’s minis. 
ters there, transmit to me an account of 
your proceedings, and, having completed 
your provisions, join Vice - Admiral 
Thornborough, off Toulon, and follow 
his orders for your future proceedings. 

** By command of the Vice-Admiral, 


“ W. R. Cosway.” 


It does not appear that with the 
nature of the steps by which affairs 
were brought to this point, Captain 
Maxwell was ever made acquainted ; 
neither is it essential to the manage- 
ment of our present narrative that 
they should be minutely, detailed, 
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inasmuch as the points to be settled 
refer rather to the political views of 
the cabinet for the time being, than 
to the proceedings of the parties by 
whom these views were to be carried 
out. Still we do regret that neither in 
the letters which, in the course of the 
service, he addressed to his friends 
and relatives at home, nor yet in any 
journal or memoranda kept for his 
own satisfaction in after-times, or 
with a view to assist his memory in 
drawing up the official report which 
was expected from him, did Captain 
Maxwell ever refer to the operation 
in which he was engaged, except in 
terms the most general, and therefore 
the most unsatisfactory. Doubtless, 
the same lofty sense of honour which 
guided him in all the other pro- 
ceedings of his life operated to pro- 
duce this silence. It had been strong- 
ly impressed upon him, that the 
nature of the stake for which they 
were playing might not be commu- 
nicated with safety, even to the offi- 
cers of his ship, and he who felt this 
could not but feel more forcibly, that 
all matters concerning which he was 
prohibited from talking ought not 
to be adverted to as subjects of fami- 
liar correspondence. But the world, 
we shrewdly suspect, is now the suf- 
ferer. We fancy, moreover, that 
there are men in the service—ho- 
nourable, prudent, and high-minded 
men too —who would have beheld 
the subject in a somewhat different 
light. Such a diarist, for example 
as Captain Basil Hall, would have 
made each night, in all probabi- 
lity, the confidant of cach day; 
and his notes, supposing them to 
have been preserved for a biographer 
to examine, might have thrown much 
light upon a subject round which a 
great deal of unnecessary mystery 
is thrown. Be this, however, as it 
may, we feel ourselves thrown back 
upon the two or three official reports 
which Captain Maxwell forwarded 
during the progress of events to Lord 
Collingwood. They are drawn up, 
as will be seen, in perfect frank- 
ness, and without any great regard 
to the niceties of style or the 
elegances of diction; but they 
serve a far better purpose by exhi- 
biting, in a strong point of view, the 
indefatigable zeal and resolution of the 
writer. Captain Maxwell proceeded 
from Cadiz on the 17th of July, and 
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after fulfilling to the letter the former 
heads of his instructions, he sailed 
for his proper destination ; whence, 
on the 12th of October, he forwarded 
the following despatch :— 


« H, M. Ship Alceste, off the Tiber, 
« Oct. 12th, 1808. 

“My Lord,—I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your lordship’s letter by 
the Pilot, and am extremely concerned at 
not being yet able to say, that the im- 
portant service your lordship was pleased 
to intrust me with bas been executed. 

“On my arrival at Palermo the 12th 
of August, their excellencies Messrs. 
Drummond and Adair agreed, that the 
service ought not to be attempted with- 
out making it known to his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty, and his first minister the Marquis 
de Circello, who would be best able to 
find proper people to send with me upon 
this coast. I frequently urged that they 
ought to be men of spirit and enterprise, 
who would, at all hazards, go through 
with what they undertook, which was 
allowed on all sides to be essentially ne. 
cessary; and the marquis promised that 
whoever were sent should be of that de- 
scription, but that it would require some 
time to findthem. After waiting thirteen 
days, four Jesuits and a Roman guide 
were sent on board, concerning whom | 
was given to understand, that they 
would go through with every thing ; 
two powerful incitements having been 
applied to sharpen their zeal, namely, 
the promise of a large temporal reward in 
the event of the service being success- 
fully performed, and, under all contin. 
gencies, the assurance of everlasting 
happiness in the life to come. At the 
same time, Mr. Drummond sent a friend 
of his, Count Canuzarro, who was to act 
as interpreter, and do the necessary 
honours on the part of his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty. 

“The day after leaving Palermo, the 
chief of the Jesuits told me that it 
would be necessary to call at the island 
of Ponza, in order to procure a certain 
pilot and his boat, without which they 
would not attempt to land upon the coast. 
To the island of Ponza | accordingly 
went; and in answer to my written com- 
munication to the governor, that such a 
man and his boat were wanted, inasmuch 
as I was going to cruise against the ene- 
my’s coasting convoy, they were imme- 
diately sent off tome, without the smallest 
suspicion having been excited of any ul- 
terior design. 

“ As svon as a convenient opportunity 
offered, one of the priests and the guide 
were landed. They proceeded to Rome, 
and had an interview with Cardinal 
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Pacca, the prime minister, who seemed 
only less surprised than gratified to learn 
that we were on the coast for the purpose 
which was explained to him. He desired 
that the priest would remain in Rome 
till an answer should be prepared, or, in 
the event of his being unable to do this, 
that he would return on board and com. 
municate that a trusty messenger 
would be sent to the spot where he 
had landed, within three nights at the 
farthest. 

“On the first and second nights | 
sent the first lieutenant on shore to wait 
for the messenger's arrival. He did not 
come; and on the third a gale of wind 
unfortunately arose, which rendered the 
approach of a boat to the coast imprac- 
ticable. It is not improbable that on 
that night he may have arrived; for 
when the gale moderated, though I 
sent the boats on shore night after night, 
no messenger made his appearance. 
Under these circumstances, I had but one 
course left, namely, to send once more 
to Rome, as I could not think, after hav- 
ing so happily opened a communication 
with his holiness, of quitting the coast 
till [ should have been informed of the 
determination to which he had come. 
But I could not prevail upon any one of 
the priests to undertake the commission. 
They all acknowledged that a definitive 
answer from the pope was necessary, 
but none of them would go in quest of 
it. My lord, I then saw that the safety 
of their bodies was of far more import- 
ance to them than spiritual rewards 
which were to affect only their souls, and 
I came to the conclusion that they could 
be of no further service to me. 

** It was now for me to determine 
what should be done with them, and, at 
their own earnest request, I consented to 
their going back, with Count Canuzarro, 
to Palermo. I sent them all in the 
Acorn, Captain Clephané (whom Mr. 
Drummond had made acquainted with 
the nature of the service on which I was 
employed); and I wrote at the same 
time to Mr. Drummond, earnestly re- 
questing that he would send me, instead 
of them, some person on whose courage 
and conduct reliance might be placed, so 
that the important answer for which we 
waited might be obtained. 

“ Captain Clephané (whose zeal and 
alacrity in performing a most unpleasant 
service I trust that your lordship will 
pardon me for mentioning) rejoined me 
ina week. He brought with him a Sici- 
lian colonel, of whom both Mr. Drum- 
mond and the Marquis de Circello stated, 
that he was in every respect the sort of 
agent of which I stood in need; and 
him, after receiving his pledge that he 
would make his way to Rome at all 
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hazards, and return with a definitive 
reply as soon as possible, we landed (as 
the priest had been before) soon after 
nightfall. I took care especially to press 
upon him the necessity of making Cardi- 
nal Pacca aware that the frigate had been 
sent here by your lordship to wait his 
holiness’s perfect convenience. He was 
therefore to choose his own moment for 
effecting his escape, which we would se- 
cure, provided only we were warned of 
the precise time when we might expect 
him on the coast. 

** The colonel having stated that the 
period of his own return to the coast 
might depend upon contingencies, and 
having further requested that a boat 
might be in waiting for him every night, 
1 readily undertook to gratify his wishes 
so far as the state of the weather would 
permit. A full month has now elapsed 
since he quitted us, but we have neither 
seen nor heard of him. To be sure, the 
state of the weather has been such as 
very frequently to bar the shore against 
us ; but for thirteen nights out of thirty, 
boats have been in waiting for him, 
though in vain. I regret to add, that our 
efforts, on this occasion, have been at- 
tended with some loss. On the last 
occasion when a landing was forced 
through a heavy sea, the launch got 
swamped, and was lost in the surf, and 
four of the crew remained upon the 
beach when the rest got off. 

‘© As we had several prisoners on 
board, I sent a flag of truce next day to 
the castle of Fieunichio, to propose an 
exchange, The commanding officer said 
that he would be glad to meet my wishes, 
but must wait for orders from Rome, for 
which he would immediately apply. 
Two days subsequently, a flag of truce 
was hoisted on the castle, upon which I 
stood in, and sent the first lieutenant in 
the cutter, with a flag, and the third 
lieutenant to interpret. The enemy have 
detained the boat now ten days, and I 
understand, from some deserters who 
came off to us last night, that the officers 
and men have been marched to Civita 
Vecchia. 

‘* The rapidity of the currents, fre- 
quent gales of wind, and the circum- 
stance of our being constantly embayed, 
render this service rather arduous; but 
by anchoring off the shoals at the mouth 
of the Tiber, I manage to keep close 
upon my station ; and your lordship may 
rest assured that if the service can be 
performed, it shall be done. 

‘«« T have the honour to be, &c. &c.” 


We have transcribed this letter at 
length, partly because the details re- 
corded in it appear to us to be in 
themselves highly interesting, partly 
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because the document does honour 
to the good taste and manly temper 
of its author, of whom, indeed, it is 
in every thing strikingly character- 
istic. For the same reasons we sub- 
join the following, which, being 
drawn up three days later, carries on 
the narrative in some measure to its 
close : — 

“ H, M. ship Alceste, off the Tiber, 

** 15th October, 1808. 

“ My Lord,—The Pilot joined me on 
the 10th, but as the wind has been ever 
since unfavourable for her return, I 
have detained her till now in the hope of 
being able to convey to your lordship 
some more decisive intelligence. Every 
night, indeed, that the weather is mode. 
rate, I am liable to hear something ; for 
the colonel promised, should he be pre- 
vented from coming to the rendezvous, 
to get off from some other place in a 
fishing-boat ; and that, at all events, 
tidings of him would be sure to reach 
me, inasmuch, as being a native of 
Rome, he has many friends in that city. 

‘“* With respect to prizes, our unavoid- 
able confinement to one spot has stood 
altogether in the way of our success in 
making them ; but if another ship were 
here in company, a great deal might be 
done in that way. There is a convoy of 
thirty sail now lying at the mouth of 
the Tiber, which we drove in, some 
bound to the southward, others to the 
northward, and all deeply laden. We have 
also positive information of a frigate and 
a corvette, going from Naples to Toulon, 
the first favourable opportunity. There 
are a great many batteries along the 
coast, which we are occasionally obliged 
to engage, for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing the enemy’s attention from the object 
which we have in view; and I have 
every reason to helieve that the desired 
effect has been produced, inasmuch as 
no living soul has, as far as I know, ever 
approached our landing-place. 

‘« In engaging a battery this afternoon 
we have had one man killed and an- 
other wounded, which are the only casu- 
alties of the sort that have occurred since 
we came here, 


‘“« 1 have the honour to be, &c.” 


It would be an act of injustice to 
both parties, were we to withhold 
the gratifying reply which these 
despatches elicited from the admiral. 
The following letter, written by his 
lordship’s own hand, more than com- 
pensated Captain Maxwell for all 
the anxicties attendant on the dis- 
charge of so arduous a task :— 
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* Ocean, off Toulon, 
** Oct. 26, 1808. 


“ Sir,—I have received your letters by 
the Pilot of the 13th and 15th of Octo. 
ber, and am well satisfied you have 
spared no pains to accomplish the service 
on which you were sent; but rather fear 
the persons selected at Palermo were 
not equal to their parts of it. The base 
conduct of the French in having seized 
on the flag of truce themselves invited, 
justifies any kind of retaliation. Yet I 
would have you forbear from following 
an example so much to be contemned, 
and confine your operations to the honour- 
able course of lawful warfare. Their 
conduct, however, deserves no mitiga- 
tion of that, and therefore nothing that 
is on the sea belonging to them should 
be spared. All their trade is in small 
vessels. Destroy them wherever you 
meet them; and at this season of the 
year, I would have you engage with the 
shore as little as possible, and never 
without an adequate object. Captain 


Walpole is active and zealous, and will 
be a good second to you. 
“ T am, Sir, &c. 

“ P.S.—I send you a young officer to 
act as lieutenant of the Alceste; but if 
your lieutenants have been recovered, 
give Mr. Terrant the order which I en- 
close to you to the Pilot, as she is also 
short of a lieutenant.” 

The officers of the Alceste to whom 
allusion is here made, and of whose 
atrocious detention under a flag of 
truce Captain Maxwell, in his report, 
had made mention, were never re- 
covered till the close of the war. 
They had been marched, together 
with their men, into the interior of 
France, where they were treated as 
prisoners; and they regained their 
freedom only on the conclusion of the 
peace of 1814. Their names were— 
Lieutenant Allen Stewart, and Lieu- 
tenant C. Jervoise; and they both, 
on their return home, obtained pro- 
motion. 


Cuapter VI. 


AFFAIR WITIL MURAT'’S GUN*BOATS IN THE BAY OF NAPLES == BLOCKADE OF TOULON, 


In this important and interesting, 
though arduous service, Captain Max- 
well continued to find employment 
for some time. The difficulties, at 
all seasons great, increased as the 
winter drew in; for the winter of 
1808 proved to be more than ordi- 
narily boisterous, especially in its ear- 
lier months; and the coast of Italy, 
when the wind blows from the west- 
ward, is, as every seaman knows, to- 
tally destitute of shelter. Nor, in- 
deed, was the Alceste the only vessel 
that felt the violence of the storms 
by which the Mediterranean was then 
visited. The Ocean, which carried 
Lord Collingwood’s flag, after hav- 
ing well-nigh foundered, was forced 
to put into Malta in a disabled state ; 
and the fleet, scattered by the fury 
of the storm, suffered severely. Cap- 
tain Maxwell's situation, 9 
at the open mouth of the Tiber, sur- 
rounded by shoals, and required to 
send his boats on shore night after 
night, could not fail of being both an 
anxious and a perilous one. More- 
over, the Alceste was by this time 
getting a good deal out of repair. 
An eighteen months’ cruise, through- 
out which she had never once visited 
a dockyard, had consumed her stores 
and worn both her canvass and cord- 


age; and though her frame-work 
was sound, and she answered her 
helm readily, she was not quite so 
manageable, in all respects, as she 
used to be. At last, in the month of 
December, when off Civita Vecchia, 
she was caught in one of the westerly 
gales, which then prevailed, and 
while working off a lee-shore, had her 
mainsail split and blown to tatters. 
It is in such situations as this, that 
the importance of self-possession in a 
commander is estimated at its right 
value by all who may be embarked 
with them. There was no confusion 
on board of the Alceste ; there was no 
apparent hurry or scrambling; but 
promptly, yet steadily, another sail 
was bent, and the ship righted. Had 
the operation not been performed as 
it was, or had the new sail failed 
like the old, nothing could have 
saved them. The ship was within a 
cable’s length of the breakers ere she 
began to feel her way, yet she stood 
out bravely, and was soon beyond 
the reach of danger. 

Having held his ground, at least 
as long as the condition of the ship 
authorised him to do, Captain Max- 
well was driven in the end to steer 
for Malta, where, in January 1809, 
he arrived in a very disabled con- 
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dition. Here he found the admiral, 
with aconsiderable proportion of his 
ficet, all, like himself, seeking repairs; 
and there, owing to the extraordinary 
demand which the presence of so 
large a squadron made upon the ex- 
ertions of the work-people, he was 
detained upwards of four weeks. 
But in February we find him once 
more at sea, watching the coast of 
Italy and harassing the enemy; to 
whom, in common with the rest of 
the captains employed on that sta- 
tion, he appears never to have granted 
one moment's respite from alarm. 
It would carry us far beyond the de- 
sign of this memoir, were we to enu- 
merate, one by one, the affairs with 
gun-boats, batteries, martello towers, 
and coasting convoys, in which, 
throughout the spring and summer, 
he was engaged. But as the best 
means of describing the sort of ser- 
vice which was then habitual to our 
gallant tars, we transfer to our pages a 
transcript of one of the despatches 
which Captain Maxwell sent in at 
this time to his immediate com- 
mander, Rear-Admiral Martin. 

On the 8th of May, being in com- 
pany with the Cyané sloop of war, 
then commanded by his gallant friend 
the late Captain Sir Thomas Staines, 
he had chased a French frigate and 
corvette, under the batteries of 
Castellamare, and captured a fine 
merchantman in their teeth. On the 
10th, the consorts began another 
series of not less daring enterprises 
against the enemy's gun-boats at 
‘Terracina ; and of this, Captain Max- 
well, as the senior officer present, 
drew up an official report. We 
subjoin a copy of that very cha- 
racteristic document :— 


* FI, M. ship Alceste, off Ponza, 
25th May, 1809. 

“‘ Sir, —I had the honour to acquaint 
you, by the Alacrity, that the batteries 
and gun-boats at Terracina quarrelled 
with his Majesty’s ships Alceste and 
Cyané when reconnoitring them on 
the 10th instant; and have now the 
satisfaction of adding, that our fire so 
crippled two twenty-four pounder gun- 
boats, that they are left on the beach 
irreparable, and that the largest gun in 
the battery is totally disabled. 

“* We afterwards went to a part of the 
the coast where a quantity of ship- 
timber was laid, ready to be embarked 
for the enemy’s different arsenals. We 
anchored close in shore, landed the ma- 
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rines, who took up a strong position 
upon the sand-hills, under the direction 
of Captain Staines (who is the life and 
soul of every enterprise, havirg for its 
object to annoy the enemy), and brought 
off as many fine large oak-logs as each 
ship could conveniently stow. The 
enemy hovered at a distance, but did not 
venture to molest us. 

‘* We next arranged a plan for attack. 
ing three strong martello towers, which 
occupied a commanding position on 
Mount Circella. This, Captain Staines 
undertook to see carried into effect, and 
his volunteering to lead gave me full 
assurance of success, as it did the whole 
of the party (a chosen few from each 
ship) which accompanied him, The 
party landed about one o’clock yesterday 
morning, carrying with them a well. 
assorted mining and scaling apparatus, 
and, thanks to the fine example of cool- 
ness and determination set by their 
leaders, made themselves masters, by 
half-past three, without the loss of a 
man on either side, of towers which no 
open attack could have carried. We 
brought away their guns (very long 
brass ones), though we were obliged to 
get two of them over a rocky precipice 
upwards of three hundred feet in height, 
and then succeeded in blowing up the 
towers so effectually that scarce a ruin 
is left to tell where they stood. Thus 
has an essential link been broken in the 
strong chain of tower-fortifications, which 
has hitherto shielded the enemy’s coast. 
ing trade. The Peninsula of Circella 
being only five leagues ftom Ponza, and 
good anchorage under it in from eighteen 
to five fathoms water, nothing can pass 
now with impunity, 

*“« Mr. Hickman, senior lieutenant of 
this ship; Mr. Day, mate; and Mr. 
Adair, midshipman, had the good fortune 
to be with Captain Staines on this ser- 
vice, whose order of scaling was —cap- 
tain first, lieutenant, mates, and midshp- 
men in succession. The strongest re- 
commendation that I can give of these 
officers to the commander-in-chief is, to 
state, that Captain Staines would be 
happy to have them with him on all 
future occasions. Captain Staines like- 
wise speaks in the highest terms of the 
conduct of the seamen and marines. 
Messrs. Day and Holbrook have passed 
for lieutenants. 

“ T have the honour to be,’’ &c. 


The readers of Lord Collingwood's 
admirable correspondence (and who 
that reads at all is not of their num- 
ber?) can scarcely have forgotten 
the strain of paternal joy and triumph 
with which that gallant chief notices, 
on various occasions, the exploits of 
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the officers that had been placed 
under his command :— 


‘« We are carrying on our operations,” 
says he, in one of his letters, ‘‘ in the 
Adriatic, and on the coast of Italy, with 
great éclat. All our frigate captains are 
ereat generals ; and some in the brigs 
are good brigadiers. They have taken 
seven forts, garrisons, or castles, within 
the last two months; and scaling towers 
at midnight and storming redoubts at 
mid-day are become familiar occurences. 
The enemy cannot stand a galling fire 
from the launches’ carronade, or a sharp 
fire of grape and musketry from the 
jolly-boat. It is really astonishing! 
‘These youths think nothing beyond their 
enterprise, and they seldom fail of suc. 
cess. The Spartan, Ampbion, and 
others, have taken and blown up three 
fortified places, Stewart,* in the Sea. 
horse, and the Halcyon brig, took two 
small islands, in which were fortified 
forts and towns; Alceste and Cyané 
three martello towers, by escalade at 
midnight ; and the Scout, not to be be. 
hind-hand, divided his force, and making 
a brisk attack with his boats in front, 
stormed a French work in the rear, and 
brought seven vessels out of the port. 
This activity and zeal in these gallant 
young men keep up my spirits, and make 
me equal to bear the disagreeables which 
happen from the contentions 
other ships.” 


of some 


We make no apology for trans- 
ferring to our own pages this beau- 
tiful specimen of a brave and good 
man’s writing, to whom all who 
served under him looked with reve- 
rence and affection; and who was 
not less honest in his desire to foster 
and bring merit into notice, than he 
was deaf to the claims of mere as- 
sumption. Neither could we justify 
in ourselves the withholding from 
the perusal of our readers the brief 
but handsome sentence in which he 
acknowledged the value of the ser- 
vice thus reported to him :— 


‘“* The spirit and enterprise and zeal,” 
said he, in a letter addressed to the Ad- 
miralty, “ evinced by Captains Max. 
well and Staines, and the officers and 
men under their command, is as creditable 
to them as itis gratifying to me; and is 


Capture of the Islands of Ischia and Procida. 


attended with much benefit to the king’s 
service, and annoyance to the enemy.” 


Such praise, coming from such a 
quarter, was sufficient to rouse into 
perpetual action energies far more 
lethargic than those of the individuals 
to whom it was applied; and both 
Captain Maxwell and his friend per- 
mitted no opportunity to escape 
them of proving that they were 
neither indifferent nor unworthy 
of it. 

The next enterprise in which we 
find Captain Maxwell engaged is 
the capture and subsequent defence 
of the islands of Ischia and Procida 
on the Calabrian coast. In the ope- 
rations, such as they were, which 
led to the reduction of the islands, 
Captain Maxwell appears to have 
taken no part. [le was detained in 
the Alceste, and had a portion of the 
Sicilian marine placed under his 
orders, which having the necessary, 
though not very brilliant, post assigned 
to it, of watching lest reinforcements 
should be thrown in, he performed 
that part in the drama to the entire sa- 
tisfaction of those in authority. But 
subsequently, after Sir John Stew- 
art’s corps had been withdrawn, and 
the islands were left in charge of 
such garrisons as could be spared 
for their defence, Captain Maxwell 
found himself in a situation more 
consonant to his wishes, and of which 
he did not fail to make the most. 

The two islands of which we have 
just spoken were in themselves ut- 
terly valueless as acquisitions to 
the crown of Sicily. Barren rocks, 
on each of which a rude fortress 
had been erected, they served, in- 
deed, in some measure, to protect 
the coasting trade in the bay of 
Naples; but even as means of an- 
noyance to British cruisers they were 
scarcely deserving of notice, and if 
occupied with the view of giving to a 
British foree some hold upon the 
Continent, the idea was perfectly 
ridiculous. Still the presence of 
a hostile garrison so near to the 
capital of his kingdom proved a 


* This distinguished and promising officer, whose early death inflicted a serious 
loss on the service, had been from boyhood on intimate and friendly terms with Sir Mur- 


ray Maxwell. 


Natives of the same place, and play-fellows in childhood, they con- 


tinued to love and respect each other in manhood, and the accidents of the service 
bringing them much together, their friendship had no opportunity of cooling down to 


the last. 
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grievous eye-sore to Murat. THe 
fretted over their fall as if a serious 
blow had been struck at his own 
power, and made no secret of his de- 
termination to retake them, let that 
operation cost what it might. Ac- 
cordingly, the fleet which conveyed 
Sir John Stewart to that part of the 
coast was no sooner removed, and the 
army withdrawn, than he, Murat, 
set about collecting a swarm of gun- 
boats for the transport of the corps 
through whose exertions he hoped to 
recover his lost provinces. 

Murat affected no secrecy in these 
proceedings. From far and near 
boats and seamen were called in, and 
the Bay of Naples being appointed 
as the rendezvous, it was soon 
crowded with shipping. Captain 
Maxwell, to whom the charge of 
protecting the islands from attack 
was committed, did not remain one 
moment in ignorance of these prepa- 
rations. He had a respectable force 
at his disposal, and he hastened to 
bring it to bear; his mode of accom- 
plishing which we shall leave his 
own letter to describe, after we shall 
have stated, in very few words, the 
precise nature of the position in 
which he found himself. 

So early as the month of June, 
when the expedition to the islands 
was under consideration, Captain 
Maxwell had received from Lieu- 
tenant-General Bourcard an invita- 
tion to meet and concert with him a 

lan of operations. To this, the sub- 

ject of our memoir replied in a short 

note, which we consider it necessary, 

for obvious reasons, to transcribe :— 
** Alceste, at sea. 

“Sir,—I have had the honour to re- 
ceive your letter, and in reply, beg to 
say that I shall be happy to meet you 
and concert our operations either here 
or on board any other ship, at the time 
which shall be most convenient to your- 
self: in my opinion the sooner the 
better.” 


The gentlemen met, and the re- 
sult of their conference was, that the 
chief command of the Sicilian navy 
employed on that enterprise was in- 
trusted to 4 Maxwell. In ad- 
dition to a flotilla of gun-boats, he 
was empowered, should the exigen- 
cies of the service require, to send 
for two frigates which lay at anchor 
in the harbour of Ponza, and the 
subjoined despatch will shew that he 
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was neither indifferent to the hon- 
our thus conferred upon him, nor 
indisposed to turn it to the advan- 
tage of the general cause. 


““H. M. ship Alceste, off the 
“« Island of Ischia, 16th August, 1809. 


Sir, — Ihave much satisfaction in 
stating to you, that the pride of the pre- 
sent usurper of the Neapolitan crown 
was yesterday humbled by the valour 
and good conduct of his Sicilian ma- 


jesty’s officers and men. 


“‘That you may perfectly understand 
whence it comes about that his Sicilian 
majesty’s naval forces have been enabled 
to perform such excellent service, it is 
necessary that I should make you ac- 
quainted with the precise state of things 
in this quarter, When you quitted this 
island with the squadron and army, I 
was, as you know, left in charge of the 
sea-board and the roadsteads. With the 
able assistance of Captains Palmer, Mit- 
ford, and Purvis, I kept the enemy so 
far in check, that he made no serious 
attempt to effect a landing; but I had 
not force enough at my disposal to inter. 
fere effectually with the efforts which he 
was understood to be making, in order to 
assemble a flotilla, against which our 
squadron would be unable to make head, 
It was reported to me, likewise, that in 
these his exertions he had eutirely suc. 
ceeded ; that he had got together a very 
formidable fleet, which was assembled in 
the harbour of Naples; that on the 
15th, being Buonaparte’s birth-day, Mu- 
rat had determined to review it in 
person; and that on the 16th, the great 
attempt at landing on this island, und 
from thence gaining possession of Ponza, 
would be made. My business, therefore, 
was to make such preparations as would 
enable me to counteract and defeat the 
usurper’s projects; and the following 
were the measures which I had recourse 
to for the purpose of effecting this bu- 
siness. 

‘That no precautions might be omit- 
ted, I directed Captain Mitford to re- 
main here, and to check, by every means 
in his power, any attempt on the enemy’s 
part to cross. Reposing perfect confi- 
dence in his zeal and gallantry, I pro- 
ceeded in person to Ponza, where I re- 
quested from Prince Canoza the loan of 
fourteen Sicilian gnn-boats. These were 
not only furnished with cheerfulness, but 
the prince offered to accompany them 
with the Sicilian frigates, Venus and 
Syren, which he did me the honour to 
say were, as well as the gun-boats, en- 
tirely at my disposal, To this arrange- 
ment, Captain Almagro, the senior naval 
officer, cordially assented, and the two fri- 
gates, with twelve guns and two mortar- 
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boats, were immediately added to the 
strength of my little squadron, 

«The force having been collected here 
on the 14th, and the prince, with 130 
men and two field-pieces, having landed 
and occupied the castle, it was determined 
that the squadron should stand up the 
bay, and look at the féte by which 
Buonaparte’s birth-day was to be comme. 
morated, Accordingly, having appointed 
two gun-boats to keep guard, theremainder 
weighed anchor, and arrived just as the 
day broke in sight of the enemy’s flo- 
tilla, It consisted of a frigate, a cor- 
vette, and sixty-nine gun-boats, the 
whole of which, having their cables made 
fast on shore, lay moored in lines, under 
the strong chain of batteries, which ex. 
tends from Castle Novo all the way to 
Posilipo. 

“The appearance of the enemy’s flo- 
tilla was very imposing. Each vessel 
was dressed out with colours, and looked 
remarkably well; and in the course of 
the morning they all fired two salutes, 
Meanwhile, we were becalmed about five 
miles in the offing, where we lay as 
peaceable spectators till about three r.m., 
when the sea-breeze set in fresh, and we 
stood towards them. In a moment the 
gay flotilla lost all order and discipline. 
Not fancying themselves safe, even under 
their own tremendous batteries, they 
broke the line, and began moving to- 
wards the mole; upon which I made 
signal for his Sicilian majesty’s gun and 
mortar-boats to advance and attack. This 
they did with great promptitude and 
effect, while the three frigates and Espoir 
covered them, by cannonading the bat- 
teries and the French frigate ; the latter 
of which was made fast to Castle Novo 
with five or six cables, and was deserted 
by her crew after the first broadside. 

“The firing continued with little in- 
termission during three hours and a 
half. It proved very destructive to the 
enemy, for we learned from some people 
who deserted from the town immediately 
after the action, that seven gun-boats 
were sunk, and much damage caused by 
our shells, one of which burst within a 
battery where Murat himself was stand- 
ing, and killed three men close to his 
side, 

“Tam sure that to you and the com. 
mander-in-chief, it will be very gratify- 
ing to feel that this gallant exploit was 
the work of a small squadron, composed 
chiefly of vessels belonging to his Sicilian 
majesty ; and, farther, that the peculiar 
circumstances under which it was per- 
formed have given to it additional im- 
portance. ‘The entire population of 
Naples, having been turned out to wit- 
ness a great naval gala, became specta- 
tors of the defeat of the usurper’s flotilla, 
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which he had not collected without much 
labour and expense, and which were 
attacked, routed, and rendered unservice- 
able by the boats of their lawful sove- 
reign. For myself, my only merit con- 
sists in having brought them here ; and 
I, therefore, trust that you will permit 
me to solicit, in the most earnest manner, 
that their good conduct may be made 
known to the Sicilian government, 

‘I feel much indebted to the Prince 
Canoza for his ready compliance with 
my wishes; and to Captain Almagro, 
the senior naval officer, who gave me 
his zealous co-operation. Captain In- 
fanta, the Commander of the gun-boats. 
merits my best thanks for the skill and 
intrepidity with which he managed the 
attack. 

The enemy’s shells and red-hot 
shot, though thrown in great profusion, 
did no damage, I am happy to say, to 
any of the squadron. 


“1 have the honour to be, &c.” 


For about a fortnight subsequently 
to the despatch of this letter, Cap- 
tain Maxwell held his cruising ground 
off the shores of Italy; whence he 
removed, in September, to the south 
of France, and joined the main body 
of Lord Collingwood’s fleet, then em- 
ployed in the blockade of Toulon. 
Lord Collingwood, however, as we 
learn from his secretary, the late 
Sir William Cosway, was no friend 
to the system of what is called 
close blockade. On the contrary, 
his practice was to keep the line-of- 
battle ships as much as possible out 
of sight of the land, because “ if dis- 
covered at the commencement of a 
gale, they would act as beacons to 
the enemy, who might at any mo- 
ment take advantage of an off-shore 
breeze, and elude the blockade alto- 
gether.” But as the coasts could 
not be left unguarded, he was in 
the habit of employing as scouts such 
commanders of frigates as he con- 
ceived, from their general quickness 
and zeal, to be best adapted for so 
a a service. Moreover, the 

arbour of Toulon presents greater 
obstacles to the formation of a strict 
blockade, than, perhaps, any other 
in Europe. Wherefore, to use Sir 
William Cosway’s words, “it be- 
came of moment to select officers of 
skill, perseverance, and judgment, 
to watch and give advice of the 
enemy’s movements.” Captain Max- 
well in the Alceste, and Captain 
Barric in the Pomone, were set apart 
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for this service, and, continues our 
uuthority, “a better choice could not 
have been made; indeed, the tact 
with which he selected the officers 
that were best suited to the various 
exigences of the service in which he 
was engaged formed one of the dis- 
tinguishing features in Lord Colling- 
waite s charaeter.” 

Captain Maxwell entered upon this 
arduous and delicate duty, under 
circumstances which could not fail 
of giving fresh edge even to his zeal. 
In the spring of the year the French 
had not only broken the blockade, 
but they had contrived to throw 
supplies into Barcelona, then in a 
state of siege, and to escape with their 
convoy uninjured to their old anchor- 
age at Toulon. The accident, for such 
it was, might be unavoidable. Lord 
Collingwood, at least in his public de- 
spatch, so speaks of it; for he says that 
“in stealing out they eludec dthe watch 
of two very vigilant ships, the Unité 
and Cambrian, and that their escape 
in the homeward passage was owing 
to the occurrence of fortunate winds, 
which enabled them to get in before 
we arrived on the route they took.” 
Nevertheless, he made no secret of 
the chagrin and mortification which 
the occurrence had caused him ; and 
the feeling was every where re- 
sponded to throughout the fleet. 
Accordingly Captains Maxwell and 
Barric, —though alive to the diffi- 
culties against which it was necessary 
to contend in seas, where, to use Lord 
Collingwood’s language, “ catch - 
ing the enemy in short expeditions, 
must ever be a thing of chance,”— 
determined that no degree of vigi- 
lance should be wanting on their 
parts to hinder a repetition of the 
misfortune; and but a short time 
clapsed ere the opportunity was 
afforded them of giving proof as well 
of their activity as of their vigilance. 

The force which at this time occu- 
pied the harbour of Toulon consisted 
of fifteen sail of the line, French, and 
six Russian, besides six or seven 
frigates, several armed transports, 
with store-ships, and smaller craft in 
great numbers. The whole were 
under the command of Vice- Admiral 
Gantiaume, who had it in charge to 
take advantage of every accident 
which might occur; to feed the 
war in the south of Spain by con- 


veying supplies to the beleaguered 
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fortresses; and, in anespecial manner, 
to provide that Barcelona should not 
fall for the lack of men, ammunition, 
stores, or provisions. The Vice- 
Admiral had once, in a daring and 
skilful manner, succoured the last- 
mentioned town; he now watched 
with eagerness for a fitting occasion 
to succour it again. He believed, 
at one time, that such an occasion 
was offered him, and he made haste 
to improve it. At an early hour in 
the morning of the 21st of October, 
the wind blowing steadily 
east, a squadron, consisting of three 
line - of-battle ships, two 40-gun 
frigates, and a large number of 
armed store-ships and transports, put 
to sea, and under the directions of 
Rear-Admiral Baudin, held its course 
for Barcelona. 

[t is not for us to speak at large of 
the sleepless vigilance of Lord Col- 
lingwood, of the skill with which he 
contrived to make himself master of 
the enemy’s plans while yet under 
discussion, or of the judgment with 
which, on every occasion, he managed 
to counterwork them. ‘These are 
points in that great man’s charactc¢ 
of which his biographer has fully 
spoken ; and to which the historian— 
as often as he touches on the naval 
campaigns of the nineteenth century 
—will bear ready and frequent wit- 
But the course of our narra- 
tive compels us to state, that with 
Vice-Admiral Gantiaume’s designs 
he was early made acquainted ; and 
that in this respect alone, his inform- 
ation fell short of the strict line of 
accuracy, because it left him in doubt 
as to whether the attempt would be 
made by the whole of the exemy’s 
fleet, or only by a portion of it. 
U nder these circumstances, he came 
to the wise determination of acting 
as if the whole of the enemy’s force 
would be turned against him, and 
retiring from his station off Cape 
Sicie, with fifteen sail of the line 
and five or six frigates, took 
position off Cape San Sebastian ; be- 
tween which point and Barcelona he 
established his cruising ground, in 
the full expectation that he should 
there intercept the French admiral on 
his way to the latter point. Mean- 
while the usual measure of stationing 
frigates of observation off the enc- 
my’s port was not neglected ; and the 
Pomone, Captain Robert Barrie, with 
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the Alceste, Captain Murray Max- 
well, were, on account of the tried 
zeal and activity of their commanders, 
appointed to this arduous but honour- 
able service. 

In the account which Mr. James 
has given of the operations that en- 
sued, the merit, such as it is, of 
having first descried the enemy’s 
outward movement, is ascribed to 
Captain Barrie. We should be very 
sorry to rob that gallant officer of 
one leaf from the laurel crown that 
encircles his brow, neither in cor- 
recting the industrious historian in 
this particular, have we the smallest 
intention of transferring such leaf to 
the brow of another. The mere 
accident of position could alone 
decide by whom the French squadron 
was first to observed; and he must 
be more greedy of praise than need 
be who seeks to build up for him- 
self a name on a foundation so 
worthless. But the fact, as esta- 
blished by certain entries on the 
Alceste’s log, is that from her deck 
and not from that of the Pomone, 
was the escape of the French squad- 
ron discovered. It was Captain 
Maxwell, too, and not Captain Barrie, 
who being at his post off Cape Sicie, 
closely watched the enemy all that 
day, and made himself master of the 
direction in which they were going ; 
after which, so soon as it fell dusk, 
he bore up, and made for the coast 
of Catalonia. But he had not the 
good fortune to be in person the 
bearer of the important intelligence 
with which he was laden. Having 
fallen in, early next day, with the 
Pomone, and made Captain Barrie 
aware of what was passing, he re- 
ceived from that officer, his senior in 
rank, orders to proceed to Minorca, 
while he, Captain Barrie, should 
steer direct for San Sebastian, and 
put the admiral on his guard. Cap- 
tain Maxwell might be, and possibly 
was, mortified at the moment, that 
another should have come between 
him and the meed which he had 
earned; but he possessed too much 
good sense, as well as good feeling, 
ever to complain of the circumstance 
asahardship. He altered his course 
as directed—for Minorca was, like 
San Sebastian, one of Lord Colling- 
wood’s rendezvous in those seas— 
and thus failed of taking part in the 
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destruction of the squadron, which 
he had so anxiously watched at its 
anchorage, and dodged with such 
skill after it put to sea during all the 
hours of daylight. 

The overthrow of Admiral Bau- 
din’s little fleet was a service neither 
arduous nor attended with much 
peril. Of honour, therefore, such as 
attends upon the commander of a 
ship in a general action, Captain 
Maxwell lost but little; neither did 
the season of the year permit other 
opportunities of distinguishing him- 
self to occur; for the enemy, dis- 
heartened by their failure to relieve 
Barcelona, abstained throughout the 
remainder of the autumn from re- 
peating the attempt; and when 
winter drew on, and heavy gales 
threatened to become frequent, Lord 
Collingwood, with great propricty, 
withdrew into Port Mahon. ‘The 
frigates, of course, kept the open sea, 
so far, at least, that they were for ever 
on the cruise; but even they re- 
treated, from time to time, as often 
as the weather darkened, to some 
place of shelter. ‘The following letter 
will shew, that. the Alceste had by 
this time become very little fit for 
the sort of service on which she was 
employed : — 


“ Alceste, off Toulon, 
“ Oct. 30, 1809. 
“‘ I have to enclose for your lordship’s 
information a statement of the defects of 
H. M. ship under my command, which, 
I regret to say (from the state of the 
main-mast particularly ) are become very 
serious. Where the mast was tongued 
last winter, at Malta, it has again given 
way, and nothing now holds it but the 
cheeks and back-fish. It may stand, 
and I trust it will stand, till it can be 
shifted ; but from the manner in which it 
worked last gale, and now works when 
tacking, even in fine weather, it is viewed 
with the utmost anxiety by all on board, 
and the general opinion is, that another 
sharp breeze must finish it. I only hope, 
my lord, that it will not fail us when in 
the presence of the enemy ; for they some- 
times obliged us to carry a good deal of 
sail when chasing. The Alceste, as your 
lordship knows, is not, from the state of 
her copper, a flier; but you may rest 
assured, that as long as the mainmast 
stauds, the enemy shall be watched, and 

timely notice given of their movements, 

“« T have the honour to be, &c. 
** To Lord Collingwood, 


*€ Commander-in-chief.” 
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Uron a burning hot day at the latter 
end of the month of August, when 
farmers were anxiously looking for- 
ward to the harvest, calculating how 
much work they could get done and 
for how little money,—when the 
speculators in corn were in . hopeless 
despair at the continuance of fine 
weather, and were endeavouring to 
find some fault with the prospect be- 
fore them,—when publicans, antici- 
pating an extra consumption of what 
they were pleased to term “the gen- 
uine extract of malt and hops,” were 
considering how much “ mixture” 
they might safely introduce into 
their XXX. without risk of detec- 
tion,—when the poor reaper with 
his ragged and sun-burnt family 
were journeying “down the road” 
to look fora job —alas! the journey 
of life had been “down the road” 
with him from its commencement ;— 
at the extremity of the village I 
came to a barren spot of earth, 
broken up into an uneven surface 
during the wet weather, and baked 
into consistency by the heat of the 
sun. About eighteen feet square of 
this ground were enclosed by sub- 
stantial posts and railings, and on 
one side was a gate secured by a 
large padlock, the whole being, as 
an auctioneer would say, “ painted of 
a lively colour,” with gas-tar, and 
“liberally decorated” with tenter- 
hooks. 

Within this enclosure stood an old 
grey horse who had lost an eye, as it 
appeared, from the effect of a desper- 
ate wound, the scar of which was per- 
ceptible down one side of his face, and 
he was covered with mud as if he had 
fallen into a ditch. Notwithstand- 
ing these personal disadvantages, 
there was an air of rakish gentility 
in the cut of his cars, mane, and 
tail, that convinced me that he had 
seen better days. Like a decayed 
gentleman, whose costume is not of 
the most fashionable cut, and rather 
the worse from the effects of time 
and the weather, there yet remains a 
certain air and deportment which 
the caprice of fashion cannot give, 
nor adversity totally destroy. 

The horse pricked up his ears and 
flourished lis tail with alertness at 
my approach, while the confiding 


manner in which he poked out his 
nose through the bars of his cage to 
receive my caresses, and above all, 
the deprivation he had suffered, in- 
terested me in his behalf. After a 
mutual exchange of civilities, he 
thus addressed me,—for I most posi- 
tively assert, without hesitation or 
reservation, that what the horse said 
on this occasion was as clearly ex- 
pressed by him, and as perfectly under- 
stood by me, as if it had been spoken in 
the language of the Honyhnhnms :— 

“Sir,” said the horse, “I am an 
unfortunate animal escaped from the 
care of a good master, and if you will 
lend your assistance to bring us to- 
gether again, you will be doing an 
act of kindness which I am sure we 
shall both gratefully acknowledge. 
In the meantime,” said he, with a 
modest hesitation in his manner, and 
casting his one eye round the en- 
closure, “if you could procure me a 
little hay and some water it would 
materially increase the obligation.” 

I felt this appeal to my humanity 
was justified by the necessity of the 
case, for there was not any thing in 
the pound but the dried anatomy of 
a dog, with the remains of a tin kettle 
tied to his tail, a broken dish, five 
brickbats, aschoolboy’s slate, and a 
dead cat. 

“ Really,” said I, my natural in- 
dolence struggling with my philan- 
thropy, and answering him in the 
same style in which persons are apt 
to reply to an old friend in distress 
who asks for the loan of five pounds, 
—*“TI am extremely sorry for your 
misfortunes and regret that it is not 
in my power to render you the 
smallest assistance. Yours truly.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the horse, “ it 
is in your power, and in the power of 
every one, to do good, if they have 
the moral courage to attempt it.” 

“ But,” said 1, “your present mis- 
fortunes may be caused by your own 
folly and misconduct, and I should 
do wrong to interfere with the re- 
tributive course of justice.” 

“Mercy is superior to justice,” 
said the horse. “Check not the 
stream of benevolence, even though 
the unworthy should partake of its 
bounty, rather than suffer it to stag- 
nate in the human breast. ‘Te mis- 
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fortunes caused by our own folly 
and misconduct are more grievous to 
bear than those to which we are lia- 
ble from the course of events, since 
reflection supplies us with no source 
of consolation, and we are deprived 
of the sympathy of the kind and 
humane when most we need their 
assistance.” 

Though I could not exactly agree 
with his view of the case, I never- 
theless thought it a sensible ob- 
servation for a horse. 

“ Well,” said I, “I will see what 
can be done ;” at the same time seek- 
ing an excuse in my own mind for 
doing nothing. “ But” —now I have 
it, thought I—* this is Sunday, and it 
is neither pleasant not proper that I 
should traverse the village from one 
end to the other (‘twas a remarkably 
hot day), searching for the means to 
liberate you.” 

“ T have heard my master say,” re- 
plied the horse, “ that the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath, and that we cannot bet- 
ter shew our devotion and gratitude 
to Him who made both than by dis- 
pensing deeds of kindness and hu- 
manity.” 

When once a horse begins to talk 
metaphysically, it is time to put an 
end to the conversation; besides, I 
felt perfectly satisfied that I was well 
acquainted with all necessary moral 
duties, though circumstances might 
occur which would prevent my put- 
ting them in practice, and my vanity 
was mortified in being reminded of 
them by a horse. 

Turning round to commence my 
inquiries, I found that I had uncon- 
sciously become an object of atten- 
tion to a long, broad-shouldered, 
splay-footed, rural policeman, who, 
with a little hat stuck upon a large 
head, his right hand in his coat- 
pocket, grasping his truncheon, was 
attentively observing my proceedings 
lest I should commit a breach of the 
peace by releasing the prisoner. 
Some noisy and dirty children seeing 
the policeman watching me, left off 
pelting the ducks in a pond hard by, 
to watch us both,—their mothers, 
no longer hearing the noise of the 
children, left off quarrelling with 
their neighbours to look after their 
ottspring,—and the husbands neither 
hearing their wives scolding nor 
their children crying, laid down their 
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pipes and thrust their heads out of 
the public-house window, to learn 
the cause of such unusual silence. 
There is not any thing more annoy- 
ing to a man of quict and retired 
habits, like myself, than unexpectedly 
to find himself the object of curiosity 
and attention to a great number of 
people ; so I determined at once to 
put an end to their speculations, and 
applied to the policeman for inform- 
ation as to “ Who was the keeper of 
the pound ?— Where did he reside ?— 
How was I to proceed to procure the 
liberation of the horse, or, at any 
rate, to supply him with food and 
water ?” The policeman knew no- 
thing. 

“ Nothing!” I mentally exclaimed. 
“ Powers of legislation! is it possible 
that in a force instituted for the pre- 
servation of the morals of the com- 
munity, and alike distinguished by 
the importance of the duties confided 
to its care, and the mildness and 
urbanity with which those duties are 
discharged, a man should be suffered 
to exist who knows ‘nothing?’” At 
first I doubted the truth of this as- 
sertion, and suspected that he had 
been cautioned against entering into 
conversation with strangers, lest he 
should give or receive information ; 
but from his manner I saw no hopes 
of one, nor danger of the other. 
It was a melancholy fact—he actually 
knew “nothing.” I looked in his 
face and felt convinced—he could 
know “nothing.” The landlord of 
the public-house informed me, that 
the keeper of the pound lived at the 
“ great house” next the church, down 
the green lane opposite, and thither 
1 proceeded followed by the conjec- 
tures of the group assembled, who 
wondered at my temerity in ap- 
proaching the “great house” without 
an invitation, and upon such an er- 
rand. But after a moment's pause 
they resumed their several em- 
ployments; the policeman began to 
do “nothing ;” the children com- 
menced pelting the ducks with re- 
newed alacrity; their mothers took 
up their quarrels with their neigh- 
bours at the precise period where 
they left off; and their husbands 
took up their pipes and began smok- 
ing and drinking with unwearied 
perseverance. Leaving the dusty 
road and sauntering down the shady 
green lane, cheered by the singing of 
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the birds, and refreshed by the sweet- 
smelling herbs and flowers, I thought 
on the assertion made by my friend 
the horse, that, “ 
moral courage was necessary to do a 
benevolent action.” I immediately 
recalled to my recollection, with 
pleasure, several situations and cir- 
cumstances, where so far from feeling 
any want of moral courage in per- 
forming my duty, 1 had, on the 
contrary, experienced great pride and 
personal gratification on the occasion. 
lor instance: in attending a thea- 
trical representation for the benefit 
of a charitable institution; a public 
dinner for starving manufacturers ; a 
concert for a distressed family ; or a 
fancy fair for foreigners in distress. 
Then, on the other hand, I was 
obliged to confess—to myself — 
that there were situations and cir- 
cumstances where my pride and gra- 
tification were not so immediately 
concerned : such as, assisting a blind 
man over a dangerous crossing; stop- 
ping to pick up an old woman who 
had been knocked down in the street ; 
going up three pair of stairs to visit 
a sick family ; or attempting to re- 
lieve the sufferings of an animal in 
distress: on these occasions I must 
confess I have felt that my moral 
courage was not equal to the occa- 
sion. 

Concluding that the keeper of the 
pound was some servant belonging 
to the farm, I passed by the side of 
the great house, and seeing two coun- 
trymen loitering near the stable, I 
called to them over the gate, and 

asked “ Who was the keeper of the 
pound ?” While one of them was 
summoning the force of his intellects 
to answer my question, his companion 
slunk away and hid himself behind 
the stable-door ; the other, with eyes 
distended, his mouth wide open, and 
scratching his head, after a pause 
replied, “ { don’t know,” and effected 
a precipitate retreat after his com- 
panion. 

Not very well pleased at this, and 
half repenting the task I had under- 
taken, { was obliged to summon my 
“moral courage” to my assistance, 
and returned to the great house. 
Passing the kitchen window, I beheld 
a very pretty, interesting young wo- 
man (and I will at once plead guilty 
to the impeachment, that pretty 
young women have always been in- 





a certain degree of 





teresting to me), dressed in deep 
mourning, and seated at a table with 
a large family Bible open before her, 
in which she was—not reading, for a 
remarkably fine tabby cat was lying 
upon it, and enjoying his afternoon’s 
nap 

There were pens, ink, and paper 
upon the table, and she was engaged 
in writing in a copy-book, while her 
progress was superintended by a 
tine handsome young man, dressed 
in a jacket and trousers; but 1 
did not pay him particular atten- 
tion, as I thought they seemed em- 
barrassed by my sudden appear- 
ance. The young woman whose 
manners seemed superior to those of 
a servant, in reply to my inquiries, 
informed me, that the master of the 
great house was the keeper of the 
pound, and if I would please to walk 
into the hall she would inform him 
that a gentleman wished to speak 
with him. 

Through the kitchen I passed into 
the hall, and as the “ master of the 
great house and the keeper of the 
pound” did not hurry himself to give 
me an audience, I had sufficient leisure 
to examine the hall and its furniture. 
The floor was paved with tiles dis- 
posed lozenge-ways; there was a fine 
carved chimney-piece of the time of 
Elizabeth, within which stood a large 
china jar filled with flowers; in the 
bay window was the model of a ship 
in a glass case, and some specimens of 
agricultural implements ; against the 
walls were arranged several high- 
backed chairs, and over them, hung, 
in picturesque confusion, fragments 
of ancient armour, some Indian 
weapons, guns, fishing-rods, &c. 
Over the fire-place was the por- 
trait of a jolly, good-humoured-look- 
ing naval officer, with an immense 
gold telescope in his right hand, and 
leaning upon a large blue globe with 
his left; a furious engagement be- 
tween two ships (if any judgment 
was to be formed from the quantity of 
fire and smoke lavished upon the 
canvass) was going on in the distance, 
upon which this naval hero turned 
his back with the most heroic calm- 
ness. At the first glance I was 
struck with the resemblance the por- 
trait had to the youth I had seen in 
the kitchen, and while I was consi- 
dering the matter, I heard a grum- 
bling voice exclaim, “ Where's the 
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man that wants me?” and at the 
same moment the master of the great 
house and the keeper of the pound 
entered the hall. He was a tall awk- 
ward figure, with a shambling gait, 
and a countenance any thing but pre- 
possessing. He was dressed in a long 
brown great-coat, an old broad- 
brimmed hat, and, although it was 
Sunday, a coloured handkerchief 
about his neck. Without taking his 
hands out of his pockets to return 
my salutation, he said, abruptly, 
“ Well, sir, what’s your business with 
me?” ‘The coarseness of his manner 
at once relieved my mind from any 
hesitation 1 might have felt in ad- 
dressing a stranger, so without any 
circumlocution 1 said, “Sir, I have 
informed that you are the 
keeper of the pound ; an unfortunate 
horse has been confined there all day 
without food, will you have the 
kindness to order your servants to 
supply the poor animal with some 
hay and water ?” 

* Really, sir,” replied the master 
of the great house and the keeper 
of the pound, “I was not aware— 
that is, [ thought they had fed him 
—but I cannot be expected to know 
every thing that occurs of such a 
trifling and ridiculous a nature.” 

“ Certainly not, sir,” said I; “ nor 
should I have trespassed upon your 
time and patience in the present in- 
stance, but that I 


been 


Cruelty to Animals. We have ob- 
tained an act of parliament for their 
protection, by the 4th clause of which 
the keeper of a pound is obliged to 
provide the animal in his custody 
with good and sufficient food and 
nourishment : and by the 6th clause 
of the same act he is liable to a 
penalty of five shillings a-day, so 
long as he neglects to provide the 
same. Now, sir, as you have con- 
descended to accept the office of 
keeper of the pound, I was afraid, 
lest through the ignorance and in- 
attention of your servants s, you might 
be subjected to the penalty.” 

1 immediately perceived that I 
had made a favourable impression, 
the glow of humanity lightened up 
his countenance—that is, the most 
prominent part of his countenance, 
which was his nose. 

le exclaimed, “ You are right, 
sir; servants are ignorant and in- 
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am a member of 
the Society for the Suppression of 
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attentive.’ And rushing past me 
out of the house, he proceeded to 
the gate of the farm-yard, and call- 
ing the two delinquents from their 
hiding-place in the stable, thus ad- 
dressed them. “You George and 
Sam !—Didn't I order you to carry 
victuals to the horse in the pound ?” 

George stared at Sam, and Sam 
at George; then both stared at their 
master in stupid astonishment, and 
deliberately answered “ No !” 

“ Why then I meant to do so—but 
you're so d—d ignorant and inatten- 
tive, you never mind what's said to 
you’ Do you know that [ am liable 
to a penalty of five pounds——” 

“ Five shillings,” I suggested. 

“Yes, I know, sir—five pounds 
for your ignorance and inattention ; 
and if it hadn't been for this gentle- 
man, who belongs to the Humane 
Society”—here he looked at me very 
significantly, and I bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the compliment — “ | 
might have been sued for the penalty 
by some rascally informer or the 
other.” Here he looked at me again, 
and more significantly than before, but 
L did not bow a second time, as in this 
instance I felt I did not deserve the 
intended compliment. Having given 
the necessary directions to his ser- 
vants, he touched his hat to me, in a 
very ungracious manner, and thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, re- 
turned to the house. But his ill- 
humour at being compelled to per- 
form his duty could not affect the 
feeling of exultation with which I 
returned in triumph to the pound, 
followed by Sam bearing a bundle 
of hay upon a pitchfork, and George 
with a pail of water. Having ad- 
ministered to the wants of the old 
grey horse, and ordered Sam and 
George a pot of ale, of which the 
policeman condescended to partake, 
{ thought it time to attend to the 
gratification of my own appetite; 
and giving directions for some re- 
freshment, I ordered the table to be 
placed near the open window, that I 
might have the satisfaction of seeing 
the poor animal eat his meal while 
{ enjoyed my own, making inquiry 
of the landlord respecting the family 
at the great house. 

* Ah, sir,” said he, 
shake of the head, “ things was very 
different there when the Captain 
was alive; by his good will neither 


with a regretful 



























































































































man nor horse in the parish wanted 
a dinner if he knowed it: and his 
good lady was as kind and generous 
as he was, as much from her own 
natural goodness of heart, as because 
she saw it gave the Captain pleasure. 
They were an uncommon fine couple, 
and I believe never two people loved 
one another more than they did. It 
was a sight to see them come out of 
church of a fine Sunday morning— 
the Captain walking first in his uni- 
form, which he always wore of a 
Sunday, stumping door on his 
wooden leg, and his lady upon his 
arm smiling so good and so gracious, 
and their two sons following after 
them—two as fine lads as ever you 
saw—leading between them a beauti- 
ful little girl, their sister. The whole 
family receiving the hearty saluta- 
tions of their neighbours, and fol- 
lowed by the blessings of the poor. 
Well, sir,” continued the landlord, 
“the Captain’s eldest son took to the 
sea, and served under his father in 
the same ship. Anxious to distin- 
guish himself, unknown to the Cap- 
tain, he went with a party who 
attempted to cut an enemy’s vessel 
out of port, when he was desperately 
wounded, and returned on board to 
die in his father’s arms. The poor 
Captain never held up his head after, 
but left the service, and came to 
reside at the great house here, where 
he died about a year afterwards. 
He had been too generous to die 
rich, and being too honest to suspect 
any body else, his affairs were left in 
sad confusion, so the widow was 
obliged to call in the assistance of a 
distant relation of the family to settle 
them. This relation was the holder 
of a mortgage upon the property ; 
and, taking a liking to the widow, 
he so managed the accounts, that at 
the last, she was obliged to marry 
him in order to secure the estate in 
the family; but though they are 
rich, I am afraid they don’t live 
happily together, their tempers and 
inclinations are so opposite. He has 
quarrelled with the parson and never 
goes to church; he has made him- 
self very disagreeable to his neigh- 
bours, and neyer goes to see them, 
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and, of course, they never come to 
see him; he has taken a dislike to 
the son, who will succeed to the 
estate in spite of him. I believe the 
young man would never come near 
the house but for the sake of his 
mother and sister, and for the sake 
of a very pretty girl, a poor relation 
of the family, who has just lost her 
father, and whom his mother has 
taken as a companion , 

Here we were interrupted by the 
arrival of a pony-chaise, in which 
was a gentleman’s servant and a 
beautiful little boy about nine years 
of age, who was screaming with 
delight,— 

“’'There’s Waterloo !—There’s Wa- 
terloo in a cage!—How did he get 
in ?—How shall we get him out ?” 

Upon inquiry, I learned from the 
servant that ‘“ Waterloo,” the old 
grey horse in which I had taken such 
an interest, belonged to General 
, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and who entertained a great 
value and respect for his old ser- 
vant; that Waterloo had received 
the wound in battle which had de- 
prived him of one eye, and that 
having been allowed the range of 
the park during the summer, he had 
made an improper use of his liberty, 
had broken through a hedge, tumbled 
into a ditch, lost a shoe, and finally 
subjected himself to the degraded 
situation in which he was placed at 
present. However, the fees were 
paid, the pound. unlocked, Waterloo 
taken out, and well cleaned and 
rubbed down, while the servant took 
some refreshment; at my request, 
the child was confided to my care, 
and he fed Waterloo, who familiarly 
thrust his nose in at the parlour- 
window, with scraps of bread, and 
whatever else he could lay his little 
hands upon. At length Waterloo 
was attached to the chaise, his blind 
side next the pony, who seemed to 
recognise an old acquaintance, the 
servant and child seated themselves, 
and I saw them depart with feelings 
of gratification 1 would not have ex- 
changed—no, not to be the “master 
of a great house and the keeper of a 
pound.” 
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[For all the sentiments expressed by the following paper we do not hold 


ourselves responsible. 


We think, on the contrary, that in some of his 


views the writer is mistaken; but he understands what he is about; he 
has devoted a good deal of time to the study of the controversies now 


afloat, and writes with great vigour. 


We, therefore, give ready insertion 


to his article, and shall be glad to hear from him again.—O. Y.] 


Tre was when the charge of a 
bishop to the clergy of his diocese 
used to create about as much stir in 
the land as one of those notices 
which an emissary from the Board of 
Green Cloth, or an agent, it may be, 
of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, is in the habit of sticking 
up beside the gate of St. James's 
Park, after he may have passed it, 
for form’s sake, through the columns 
of a newspaper. ‘The clergy them- 
selves could not, indeed, refuse to 
hear whatever their respected diocesan 
might have to say to them. They 
met him in clusters, as the act of 
parliament required ; they assembled 
themselves together within the walls 
of the sacred edifice which had been 
— as the place of meeting; 
they drew round the rails of the 
altar, after divine service was ended, 
and listened, or appeared to listen, 
meekly and attentively, while his 
lordship read, from a _ written 
pamphlet, whatever it might have 
been his pleasure to put on record 
there. But what the record in ques- 
tion contained, or how it might have 
affected the parties more immediately 
instructed by it, no human being, be- 
yond the limits of the clerical circle, 
ever thought of inquiring. Neither 
can it be said that his lordship’s admo- 
nitions left, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, any deep or lasting 
impression on the minds even of his 


episcopal dinner, with which the 
episcopal visitation usually con- 
cluded, the listener might, perhaps, 
detect here and there some tones of 


argumentation, especially at the 
lower end of the table. For the 


evangelical presbyter could not per- 
mit to pass unreproved his diocesan’s 
method of expounding the Church's 
doctrine, or fail to condemn his lord- 
ship’s condemnation of the constitu- 
tion and proceedings of certain so- 
cieties with which he, the evangelical 
presbyter, was connected. Or sup- 
posing the bishop to have been what 
was then called evangelical, his more 
orthodox presbyter would find similar 
ground for complaint, and relieve his 
sufferings by some quiet sneer, di- 
rected ostensibly against his left- 
hand neighbour —the low-church 
presbyter aforesaid—though in- 
tended, in point of fact, for the digni- 
fied puritan in the chair. Farther 
than this, however, the matter never 
went. The charge was heard, dis- 
cussed, approved of, or condemned, 
all in the space of some six or eight 
hours, and on the day following 
was as completely forgotten as if no 
such admonition had ever been de- 
livered. 

The habits of thinking and act- 
ing, which are here described, have 
passed away with the times that pro- 
duced them. A growing interest in 
the affairs of the Church, a sharpened 
zeal in the cause of true religion, 


clergy. During the progress of the 

* A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Oxford. By Richard 
Bagot, D.D. Bishop of Oxford, &c., at his Fourth Visitation, May, 1842. J. H. 
Parker, Oxford; J. G. F. and J. Rivington, London. A Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Exeter, at the Triennial Visitation in June, July, August, 
and September, 1842. By Henry, Lord Bishop of Exeter. John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, London. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, at the 
Visitation in October, 1842. By Charles James, Lord Bishop of London. Bb. 
Fellowes, Ludgate Street ; J. G. F. and J. Rivington, Waterloo Place ; and Hatchard 
and Son, Piccadilly. A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Friday, May 
27th, 1842, at the 141st Anniversary Meeting of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. By the Right Reverend Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury, 
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has taught educated persons, in every 
station of life, to think more of the 
spiritual office than of the temporal 
rank, or even ofthe man. <A bishop 
cannot now forget. that, let him go 
where be will, he is as a city set upon 
a hill, “which cannot be hid.” Let 
him be indebted for his elevation to 
what causes he may, whether to 
family influence, or political con- 
nexion, or success in tuition, or what 
not, the mere act of ascending the 
episcopal throne marks, as it were, 
a new era in his existence. If he 
shall have heretofore led an easy or 
a secular life, his habits are of neces- 
sity changed; or supposing him to 
have been led by circumstances, or 
the natural bias of his own mind, 
to postpone to some other pursuit the 
studies more immediately connected 
with his profession, he must now, at 
length, labour to rectify the error. 
For a bishop not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the constitution and 
doctrines of the Church is worse than 
a cipher; yea, and his attendance in 
parliament itself, which used half a 
century ago to be so much thought 
of, has become a duty of very se- 
condary moment. It is in his diocese, 
as the friend and adviser of his 
brethren, living among them, con- 
versing familiarly with them, ani- 
mating them to their work, sustain- 
ing them amid their trials, that the 
bishop claims and commands the 
reverence and love of the people. 
He is there acknowledged by the 
laity, not less than by “the clergy, 
as their spiritual father in Christ. 
For his office-sake men look up to 
him—not because he is a lord, but 
because he is a bishop; his lightest 
word is weighed in the balance, his 


most indifferent act carries the force of 


example with it. 
tendency of 


But, above all, the 
) his official communi- 
cations with his clergy has become 
a subject of deep interest to the 
whole community. His charges are 
looked for with a degree of eager- 
ness such as marks the sense which 
is generally entertained of their im- 
portance. ‘They are printed and put 
into general circulation, not so much 
because the clergy request, as be- 
cause the public at large expect it, 
and become forthwith the objects of 
rigid examination and strict criticism 
in all circles. The very newspapers 
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quote and comment upon them, not 
always fairly, or in an honest spirit, 
but with an earnestness which shews 
that the importance attached to a 
bishop’s judgment on Church ques- 
tions is far more extensive than it 
used to be. 

We should go wide of the pur- 
pose of the present article were we 
to trace back minutely, and in detail, 
effects, which every body sees and 
acknowledges, to their final causes. 
Enough is done when we remind the 
reader that, among the causes more 
immediately operative, the 
which, but a few years ago, seemed 
to threaten the Church as an esta- 
blishment, deserves especial notice. 
It was the contemplation of that 
danger, indeed, which called into 
active existence the party which has 
since made itself so conspicuous both 
in Oxford and elsewhere ; and what- 
ever may be, in other respects, the 


danger 


degree of merit or demerit which 
attaches to their writings, their bitter- 


est enemies must concede to the 
Tractarians that they have given a 
new turn to men’s habits of specu- 
lating concerning Church doctri 
and Church discipline. It is fair, too, 
to admit, on the evidence of thei 
own published statements, that the 
views of the originators of the great 
movement did not, at the outset, 
reach within a hundred miles of the 
point to which they have since been 
carried. Alarmed at the tone taken 
up by Lord Melbourne in the House 
of Lords, accepting his advice to th« 
bishops as a threat that a separation 
of the Church from the state wa 
intended, a knot of pious clergymen 
met together, and arranged a ple an fo 
re-awakening in the Church's caus 
the dormant zeal and energies of her 
members. Their objects, as set forth 
in Mr. Perceval’s pamphlet, wer 
not only innocent but commendablc 
They desired nothing more than to 
lay before the people of England 
reasons why they should support th« 
Church through evil report as wi ll : 
through good ; to supply them with 
motives for adhering to her commu- 
nion, should she, indeed, be deprived 
= privileges as an establishment ; 
to keep them steadfast in adversit; 
even more than they might ha 
been in prosperity, to what the 
writers conscientiously believed to 


rsity, 
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be “the faith once delivered to the 
saints.” How they set about the 
accomplishment of this praiseworthy 
work, it is not for us, at this time 
of day, to explain. The Tracts for 
the Times are in the hands of the 
“universal people of England ;” and 
the change which gradually crept 
over the spirit of their teaching 
must be as obvious to the most 
zealous of their own disciples and 
adherents as it is to us. 

We should involve ourselves more 
deeply than at this moment we desire 
to do, in controversies which had 
best be forgotten, were we to discuss 
the merits of the several topics which 
the Tractarians judged it expedient, 
from time to time, to handle. Warm- 
ing, as it would appear, with their 
subject, and receiving daily accesso- 
ries to their numbers from among 
the youthful and the enthusiastic, at 
least as much as from among the 
experienced and the wise, they 
brought matters to a crisis by the 
publication of Tract 90, beyond all 
question one of the most jesuitical 
and mischievous productions of 
modern times. Meanwhile their 
opponents, who never were wanting 
either in numbers, or intelligence, or 
skill, grew absolutely rabid through 
fear of an apostasy. It was no longer 
through the press, nor on the plat- 
form, that they cared to continue 
the combat. Petitions were got up 
and presented to the bishops, wherein 
their lordships were entreated to in- 
terfere for the suppression of a 
heresy, which not only unsettled 
the people’s minds on questions of 
abstract doctrine, but threatened to 
carry them back as willing slaves to 
Rome. For the personal conduct 
of the Tractarians gave at least as 
much offence as their theoretical 
views of the constitution of the 
Church, and the nature and purposes 
of the holy sacraments. Their en- 
deavour to introduce the keeping 
holy of saints’ days, their practice of 
praying with faces turned towards 
the East, their decorating the com- 

munion-tables with candlesticks and 
tapers, and, in some instances, even 
with flowers, their opening their 
churches daily for the celebration of 
divine worship, their rigid obser- 
vance of the Church's fasts, and their 
desire to press a similar observance 


on others, their dislike to the black 
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gown, and preference of the white 
surplice, as the proper clerical habit, 
as well in the pulpit as in the read- 
ing-desk, their chanting the liturgy, 
or reading it in a monotonous tone, 
their bowing towards the altar as 

often as they passed it, their constant 

inculcation of the doctrine of the Apo 

stolical succession, their acknowledg- 

ment of the Church of Rome as a 

branch of Christ’s holy catholic 

church and their refusal to admit the 

claims ofother churches over which no 

bishops presided ; all these habits of 
speaking and acting, with many more 
which we cannot stop to particularise, 

were denounced as, at least, savour- 

ing of popery; and to put a stop to 
them, as well as to set the Tractarians 
right on the subjects of -baptismal 
regeneration and the nature of the 
Lord’s Supper, the bishops were 
called upon to interfere. Now the 
bishops knew, that whatever the ex- 
tent of their authority might be, it 
gave them no power to condemn 
usages on which the canons of the 
Church are, to say the least of it, 
silent. They were, therefore, slow 
tospeak out, more especially as a refer- 
ence to the rubric shewed that, ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, the 
Tractarians had a good deal of right 
upon their side; and so their lord- 
ships held their peace, to the ex- 
treme disgust of their petitioners, while 
the spirit of party extended its in- 
fluence from day to day, and be- 
came, in proportion to its progress, 
from day to day more bitter. 

There was not a wise or moderate 
man, either on the bench or else- 
where, who did not deeply regret the 
existence of this state of things. We 
do not mean to deny that many 
learned persons went with the Tract- 
arians in the opinions which they 
held on the subject of the Church’s 
constitution, and were ready to con- 
cede that, by their efforts to enforce 
the observance of Church feasts and 
fasts, they were doing the Church 
good service. But the moderate 
and the wise shrank from the sort 
of language which, in these popu- 
lar treatises, was too often applied 
to the Church as she is, and saw 
that the line taken up for the pur- 
pose of exalting the nature of the 
holy eucharist trenched, in many 
instances, on error, if it did not 
positively swerve into it. In like 
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manner, the eagerness of the Tract- 

arians to revive, in the celebration 
of divine worship, customs fallen 
into disuse, and possessed of no in- 
herent value, both grieved and an- 
noyed them. They could not hide 
from themselves that a sudden re- 
vival of worn-out usages, of which 
the very remembrance has passed 
away, is just as much an innovation 
as the introduction of new customs ; 
and seeing that in the minds of the 
people many of these were associated, 
erroneously, perhaps, yet certainly 
with thoughts of Popery and the 
mass, they lamented that a zeal 
which seemed capable of far greater 
things should waste itself upon points 
which would have been contemptible, 
had they not been mischievous. On 
the other hand, the good and the wise 
witnessed with sorrow the getting up 
of a cry for which they believed that 
there was no just foundation. The 
violence, and, in many instances, the 
total ignorance of the subject, which 
was displayed by the opponents of 
the Tracts, pained them. They felt 
that the use of such weapons in such 
a strife might occasion evil to both 
sides, but could secure no victory for 
either. Gladly, therefore, would 
they have interfered, or, rather, 
gladly would they have invited the 
Church to interfere, in settling a dis- 
pute which she alone was competent 
to determine ; and deeply did they 
regret that the Church should be 
without the means of doing that for 
herself which no individual church- 
man, nor any body of individual 
churchmen, however exalted their 
rank, however brilliant their talents 
are, or ever have been, or ever will be, 
competent to do for her. 

The opponents of the Tractarians 
had called upon the bishops to sup- 
press, with a high hand, the teaching 
of their adversaries. The bishops 
did not attempt to conceal that they 
were themselves ill at ease, in conse- 
quence of this division in the 
Church; yet they held aloof from 
all direct efforts to put a stop to the 
controversy, and evaded, rather than 
peremptorily refused, to act as the 
petitioners requested. As was to beex- 
pected, neither the petitioners, nor the 
community at large, could understand 
this. Either the ‘Tractarians were 
right, or they were wrong. If right, 
they deserved, and ought to receive, 
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the open support of their superiors ; 
if wrong, it was the duty of the ap- 
pointed rulers of the Church to re- 
prove and put an end to the error. 
Now the fact is, that up to a certain 
point, the Tractarians had erred only 
in paying no regard at all to the dic- 
tates of prudence. They had never 
advocated any practice which the 
Canons and Rubric did not sanction, 
or at least allow; they had never 
broached an opinion which they were 
not prepared to defend by references 
(whether fairly made or not is an- 
other question) to the liturgy or 
the articles. No doubt their oppo- 
nents were competent to say that 
both the canons and the rubric had 
been composed to suit a state of so- 
ciety different from the present. It 
is past dispute that in the reigns of 
Edward VI. and of Elizabeth the 
affections of the great body of the 
people still leaned towards the 
Church of Rome; indeed, it was the 
court, and the higher clergy, and the 
inheritors of the Church’s spoils, 
who, in defiance of the people's 
wishes, forced on the reformation. 
All this is true, neither perhaps is 
it improbable that the Church, were 
she invited to enact a code for her 
own guidance at this day, would, in 
several matters, depart from the cus- 
toms of by-gone generations. Still, 
as the Church has not been invited 
to act thus, as, on the contrary, all 
means of so acting have been taken 
away from her, the laws and ordi- 
nances that continue to bind her sons 
are the very same which bound their 
forefathers and predecessors in the 
year 1603. Moreover, it is undeniable 
that our reformers themselves did not 
abandon the old communion without 
regret; that while driven by a sense 
of duty to protest against Popish errors 
in doctrine, they desired, both for 
their own sakes, and for the sake of 
the people, to depart as little as pos- 
sible from ancient usage, as well in 
forms of worship as in matters of 
discipline. All this is true, and all 
this the controversialist might urge, 
adding, perhaps, a statement of his 
belief that obedience to canons and 
rubrics so composed ought not, and 
cannot, be rigidly enforced. Perhaps 
they ought not, perhaps they cannot; 
but what then? There they are 


upon the Church's statute - book, 
sworn te and subscribed by every 
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clergyman at his ordination, so that 
he who chooses to say, “I will obey 
them even to the letter,” can set 
every remonstrance of his diocesan 
himself at defiance. A bishop has 
no more power to prohibit the ob- 
servance of any custom which is 
sanctioned in the canons than he is 
authorised at his own will and plea- 
sure to invent a new one; for the 
bishop is as much bound by the laws 
of the Church as the presbyter, and 
the laws of the Chureh of England, 
thanks to the virtual decease of the 
convocation, have become, like those 
of the Medes and Persians, unalter- 
able. 

And here the question naturally 
arises, Why should the Church be 
without the power, as well to amend 
her laws, from time to time, should 
occasion require, as to decide upon the 
meaning of certain forms of — 
in which the articles of her faith are 
ostensibly put forth. We do not 
suppose that, were this power con- 
ceded to her to-morrow, the Church 
would innovate in ever so trivial 


a degree upon the genuine sense and 
spirit of the articles, which’ embody, 


or are supposed to embody, the full 
confession of her faith. The pro- 
fesssion of her faith, in all its essential 
points, is so completely interwoven 
with the clauses of her admirable 
liturgy, that she could not change 
so much as a hair's breadth in the one 
without absolutely revolutionising 
the other. Yet a long experience 
proves that the terms in which the 
Articles are expressed will admit, in 
many instances, of more than one in- 
terpretation ; and the recent attack 
upon one of them, by the author of 
‘Tract 90, shews that an ingenious man 
may extract from them almost an 

meaning that he will. Nor can this 
fail to occur. Living languages never 
stand still. Phrases, and even words, 
which could bear but one interpreta- 
tion two or three centuries ago, have 
so shifted their places as to bear 
many interpretations now; and in 
two or three centuries more may, 
for aught we can foresee, imply dia- 
metrically the reverse of what we 
now understand by them. Is it safe, 
is it becoming to keep a church so 
tied and bound, as that she lacks the 
power so much as to put herself 
right before God and man, by the 
mere substitution of 9 modern phrase- 
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ology, in her confession of faith, for 
an obsolete diction which it requires 
a commentary to explain ? 

Again, we are not prepared to say 
that into the spirit of the canons and 
rubric any important alterations 
would be introduced, or that they 
are desirable. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to read the canons with- 
out perceiving that a literal obedi- 
ence to them is out of the question ; 
while, with respect to the rubric, 
there is perhaps no ordained man in 
the kingdom, whether he be bishop, 
— or deacon, who is not in the 

abit, to a greater or less extent, of 
setting it aside. We have seen the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London confirm frequently ; 
and very solemn and very edifying the 
spectacle has on each occasion been. 
Yet their lordships know that not in 
a single instance have they conferred 
that rite as the rubric requires. In 
like manner, the large number of 
persons who come to the “ Lord’s 
Table” renders it physically impossi- 
ble, in some of the London churches, 
for any single clergyman to admi- 
nister the consecrated bread and wine 
to each communicant separately, 
within the space of time which is ca- 
nonically at his disposal. Now we 
are not going to vindicate the slo- 
venly practice which here and there 
prevails of first administering the 
bread to the whole assembled com- 
pany, and then pronouncing, once 
for all, the words which the rubric 
requires to be spoken to each commu- 
nicant. The custom is both slovenly 
and mischievous; yet is it not one whit 
more irregular than that into which 
our venerable prelatcs fall as often as 
they lay their hands on the heads of 
four catechumens, instead of on the 
head of one, and bless them all in 
the plural, instead of blessing each in 
the singular number. Both parties, 
however, both the bishop while con- 
firming, and the over-wrought parish 
priest while administering the sacra- 
ment, will continue to set the rubric 
at nought; to which necessity, indeed, 
in some measure, compels them. And 
the single reason why they continue 
periodically to outrage their own 
sense of right is that there is no 
authority any where—none, at least, 
which the Church is permitted to 
bring into operation, through which 
provision may be made for a state of 
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things which, when the rubric was 
drawn up and put forth, had no 
existence. 

Such of the bishops as refused to 
comply with the wishes of the peti- 
tioners against the tendency of the 
Tracts and the designs of the Tracta- 
rians, were blamed unjustly. There 
was no opening for legitimate inter- 
ference created for them ; they might 
advise in secret, but they could 
scarcely rebuke in public without 
exposing themselves to very serious 
inconvenience. For the bishop can 
rebuke only on one of two grounds, 
either because certain practices fallen 
into are contrary to the laws of the 
Church, or else because he (the 
bishop) considers some of the 
Church’s laws to have become obso- 
lete, and desires that in his diocese 
they shall not be regarded. Now, 
what must have followed upon such a 
declaration as the latter? —what did 
follow, in the two or three unhappy 
cases where bishops did venture 
upon so unwise a step? ‘They were 
told that the laws of the Church had 
never been abrogated, that the 
bishops were as much bound by those 
laws as the poorest curate in the 
land, and that the practices com- 
plained of being sanctioned by the 
Church's law they (the clergy) were 
resolved to persevere in them, let 
their lordships object to the proceed- 
ing as much as they pleased. 

The effect of this unlucky inter- 
ference on the part of two or three 
over - zealous, and not very high- 
church prelates, was to infuse fresh 
energy into the councils of the par- 
ties rebuked. The Tracts for the 
Times were sent forth as heretofore, 
and held the very same language 
which they had held in times past, 
till either in the giddiness of a 
supposed triumph, or self -deluded, 
as many an honest man, under similar 
circumstances, has become, one of the 


most distinguished of the writers of 


these ingenious treatises put forth his 
Tract 90. Now then, at length, the 
more orthodox of the hierarchy saw 
that an opening was made for them. 
The Bishop of Oxford not only con- 
demned the doctrine broached in 
that particular tract, but entreated 
that the publication of these Tracts 
would cease; and though the writer 
of No. 90, even in his obedience to 
the dictum of his diocesan, swerved a 
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little from the line of strict fair deal- 
ing, the bishop’s wish was, in this 
instance, cme with. Still the 
ferment produced by the obnoxious 
Tract on its first appearance, and en- 
hanced rather than diminished by the 
step which the bishop felt himself 
driven to take, continued; and now 
we have all the bishops—some in their 
charges, others in sermons preached 
before public bodies —setting forth, 
one after another, their respective 
opinions on points which every 
churchman must feel to be of vital 
importance. Are these records of 
their lordships’ views at all likely 
to allay the spirit of controversy ? 
Will they satisfy the disputants on 
both sides as to what are, and what are 
not, the Church’s doctrines? We 
do not think that they will produce 
any such effect: first, because no two 
of the prelates entirely agree on ail 
the subjects which engross the public 
mind; and next, because their asser- 
tions can be taken for nothing more 
than what they are worth, namely, 
the decisions of individuals, highly 
gifted, beyond doubt, yet neither en- 
titled nor allowed to act as mouth- 
pieces of the Church. Is there then no 
remedy? Surely thereis. But before 
we proceed to speak of the measure 
which, according to our view of the 
case, alone holds out a rational hope 
of permanent peace to the Church, 
it may be well if we take a summary 
review of the treatises at this moment 
in our possession ; reserving to our- 
selves the privilege, should they 
reach us in time, of noticing the con- 
tents of other, and similar works, 
which are advertised as preparing for 
immediate publication. 

There are at this moment lying 
upon our table four separate pam- 
philets, all of which refer, more or 
less, to the late movement in the 
Church; namely, charges to the 
clergy of their respective dioceses by 
the Bishops of Oxford, Exeter, and 
London, and a sermon, preached be- 
fore the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign parts, by Dr. 
Dennison, Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 
We defy any man living to run his 
eye over the contents of these several 
Tracts, without coming to a pretty 
accurate conclusion as to the moral 
and intellectual characters of the 
writers. The charge of the Bishop 
of Oxford is a perfect index to the 
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mind of the man: it is plain, 
honest, fervent, and sincere; with- 
out any pretensions to learning, with- 
out any affectation of research, with- 
out any assumption of authority, 
apart from that which appertains to 
the episcopate, yet indicative of fixed 
principle, and of great good sense as 
well as an earnest desire to promote 
“ slory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace and good-will among 
men.” We have heard it said that, 
for times like the present, Dr. Bagot 
would have better filled any other 
see than that of Oxford. We are of 
a different opinion. More perfect 
scholars, more subtle reasoners, 
more decp-thinking and strong- 
minded men, you might perhaps 
find; but we are disposed to think 
that, in the manifest sincerity of the 
Christian pastor, the absence of these 
qualifications is more than compen- 
sated. At all events, the position of 
Dr. Bagot, as bishop of that diocese 
in which the movement began, gives 
to his views of the pee under dis- 
cussion very great importance. 
What these are, we shall take occa- 
sion in a few minutes to state; for 
the present, we content ourselves by 
saying, that they are set forth in all 
simplicity both of head and heart. 

Not less akin to the constitution of 
the mind from which it emanates is 
the charge of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Philpotts to the clergy of the diocese 
of Exeter. Dr. Philpotts, like Dr. 
Bagot, delivers his judgment in re- 
ference to the Tracts with a decision 
which leaves no scope for his readers 
to doubt whether or not he is sincere 
in the principles which he advocates. 
But Dr. Philpotts is in no instance 
capable of holding himselfapart from 
the field of controversy. He not 
only takes up his own position, but 
he makes a resistless yet a bland as- 
sault upon that of his adversaries. 

Ye cannot choose but pity the un- 


fortunate divines whose exposition of 


certain doctrines the bishop conde- 
scends to annihilate. Nor is he content 
tostop there. Constitutionally a poli- 
tician, in the highest sense of that 


term, he attacks a recent judgment of 


the court of ultimate appeal in spi- 
ritual causes with a vigour, as well as 
with a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, which, perhaps, no other 
man of the age—be his station or 
calling what it may—could exhibit. 
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We are satisfied, as we read, that the 
bishop is right in every principle 
which he lays down; yet—let the 
truth be spoken—we are tempted to 
wish, at the same time, that the 
master-mind which advocates these 
principles had animated the frame of 
a lord-chancellor, or a lay peer, ra- 
ther than of a bishop in the church 
of Christ. 

Of the charge of the Bishop of 
London, or, rather, of the impression 
which it has made upon ourselves, 
we are somewhat more puzzled how 
to speak. No one can read it with- 
out being satisfied that it comes from 
a man of extraordinary talent and re- 
search. Nevertheless, we rise from 
the perusal of the treatise with a 
painful feeling about us, that it 
scarcely speaks the real sentiments of 
its gifted author. Let us not be mis- 
understood. The Bishop of London 
is as little capable as any man alive 
of saying or writing what he does not 
believe to be correct. Still, remem- 
bering as we do in what a different 
strain his lordship was accustomed, 
not long ago, to express himself re- 
— the Tracts and their authors, 

re are forced to believe, either th ut 
a more careful consideration of the 
questions at issue, or the current of 
events, and the influence which it has 
exercised over the public mind, has 
borne him away from the ground 
which he originally took up, and 
which he never would have aban- 
doned had it been possible to main- 
tain it. The Bishop of London was 
certainly not, at one period in his 
career, What would now be called a 
very high-churchman. His charge 
might, in most of its telling clauses, 
pass current for a dissertation of 
which Dr. Pusey or Mr. Newman 
would not be ashamed to claim the 
authorship. From the view which 
his lordship takes of some of the 
points under discussion, Dr. Pusey 
and Mr. Newman, and Dr. Bagot and 
Dr. Philpotts, also, would with one 
accord dissent. 

And, lastly, when we turn to a 
sermon preached by the Bishop of 
Salisbury before a recent anniversary 
meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, conviction is forced upon us 
that, as far as he may be a compe- 
tent judge in this matter, the doc- 
trines of the Tractarians are, after 
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all, a true and honest reflex of the 
principles of the Church of England, 
saving in the case of No. 90, and in 
that alone. The name of Dr. Den- 
nison may not, it is true, carry much 
weight with it. He was little heard 
of till the Whigs raised him to the 
episcopal bench ; and since the mitre 
descended upon his brow he has 
distinguished himself only by an 
honest and zealous discharge of his 
important duties. But Dr. Dennison, 
as a bishop in the Church of Eng- 
land, is just as much entitled to de- 
liver a judgment on matters of con- 
troversy as Dr. Philpotts or Dr. 
Blomfield ; and perhaps his recorded 
opinions may go as far as cither 
of theirs towards bringing the pub- 
lic to be of one mind. At all 
events, here we have four prelates, 
all anxious to put an end in the 
Church to controversy and party spi- 
rit, and, with this view, delivering 
charges, or preaching sermons, and 
printing them, which, if they have 
any effect at all, will assuredly add 
fuel to the flame. Let us justify 
ourselves to our readers by quoting a 
sentence or two from each of the 
treatises of which we are speaking. 


First, then, we have the Bishop of 


Oxford. His lordship is himself un- 
equivocally in favour of the Tracta- 
rian observances of saints’ days, and 
so forth, and approves of the return 
which the Tractarians propose to 
make in other respects to the usages 
of the year 1603. Now, hear him in 
reference to Tract 90 :— 


“With respect to the 90th Tract, 
which was the immediate cause of my 
interference, I have already expressed 
my opinion that it was objectionable, 
and likely to disturb the peace of the 
Church, I thought so last year, and I 
think so still. I. deeply regret its pub- 
lication, though I am quite ready to 
allow that the explanations with which 
it has been subsequently modified, or 
rather, I should say, by which the 
writer’s original meaning has been made 
more clear, have in part relieved me from 
some of those most serious apprehensions 
with which the first perusal of it filled 
my mind, I am aware that the articles 
of our Church were rather drawn up with 
the view of including than of excluding 
men of various shades of opinion ; and I 
am further aware that, if a precedent 
were wanted for—I will not say stretch- 
ing—but for contorting the meaning of 
those formulaties, nothing cap exceed 
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the license which has been assumed by 
Calvinistic interpreters of the articles— 
a license which has often gone beyond 
what was attempted in the 90th Tract, 
Still, I cannot persuade myself that any 
but the plain obvious meaning is the 
meaning which as members of the Church 
we are bound to receive; and I cannot 
reconcile myself to a system of interpre- 
tation which is so subtle, that by it the 
articles may be made to mean any thing or 
nothing. Nevertheless, if within certain 
limits the articles may be so construed 
as not to force persons of a Calvinistic 
bias to leave the Church, I do not see 
why a similar license, within the same li- 
mits, is not to be conceded to those whose 
opinions accord with those of our divines 
who resisted the puritanical temper of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, or why such 
persons should be forced into communion 
with Rome, And I say this the more, 
because I am satisfied that the 90th 
Tract was written with the object of re. 
taining persons within the bosom of our 
Church who might otherwise have se- 
ceded ; and further, because I think that 
few living men have written more ably 
upon the errors of the Romish Church, 
and the sin of leaving our own Church 
for her communion, than the author of 
that Tract.” 


Hear, next, the Bishop of Exeter. 
Ile, likewise, as his brother had done, 
praises the Tractarians in the main 
for their zeal and excellent intentions 
towards the restoration of the 
Church’s usages; and now he ad- 
dresses himself to Tract 90 in the 
following terms :— 


“The tone of the Tract, as it respects 
our own Church, is offensive and inde. 
cent; as it regards the Reformation and 
our Reformers, absurd, as well as incon- 
gruous and unjust. Its principles of 
interpreting our articles I cannot but 
deem most unsound ; the reasoning with 
which it supports its principles, sophisti- 
cal; the averments on which it founds 
its reasoning, at variance with recorded 
facts. Having thought it right to avow 
this opinion, it is my duty to state the 
grounds on which I have formed it. 1. 
On the first particular, indeed, the lan- 
guage of the Tract respecting our 
Church, it cannot be necessary to say 
much. Does it become a son of that 
Church—a minister at its altar—a pious 
and faithful minister, as I fully believe 
him to be—one who has been wont to set 
forth in high terms the duty of reverence 
for the Church in general— does it be- 
come such a man to jeer at the particular 
Church in which God’s providence has 
placed him—to tell her to ‘sit still--to 
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work in chains—to submit to her imper- 
fections as a punishment—to go on teach- 
ing with the stammering lips of ambigu- 
ous formularies, and inconsistent prece- 
dents, and principles but partially de- 
veloped?’ 2, Or, again, is it consistent, 
1 will not say with decent respect for the 
memory of confessors and the blood of 
martyrs, but with due thankfulness to 
Almighty God for enabling our fore. 
fathers to rescue this Church and nation 
from the usurped dominion, the idola- 
trous worship, the corrupt and corrupting 
practices to which they had been so long 
enthralled—is it, I ask, consistent with a 
due sense of that inestimable benefit—is it 
eveninaccordance with the dictates of com- 
mon sense, to urge as a reason for an inert 
and sluggish acquiescence in prevailing 
corruptions (manifestly pointing at our 
own Reformation) — that ‘ religious 
changes, to be beneficial, should be the 
act of the whole body; they are worth 
little if they are the mere act of a ma- 
jority? No good can come of any change 
which is not heartfelt—a developement of 
feelings springing up freely and calmly 
within the bosom of the whole body 
itself.’ When did the Church witness 
any such reformation? How, without a 
miracle, could it be accomplished ? Was 
the planting of the Gospel itself, that 
greatest of ‘religious changes,’ thus 
peaceably and quietly accomplished ? 
* Moreover, a change in theological teach- 
ing involves either the commission or the 
confession of sin: it is either the profes- 
sion or renunciation of erroneous doc- 
trine ; and if it does not succeed in prov- 
ing the fact of past guilt, it, ipso facto, 
implies present.’ Surely, the same plea 
might be urged against all change of life 
and manners. But it is idle to argue 
against statements which were not de- 
signed for argument, but for scoffing. 
Let me only ask with what grace can this 
writer reprobate all ‘changes, good in 
themselves, which are the fruits, not of 
the quiet conviction of all, but of the 
agitation, &c. of afew?’ What have he 
and his coadjutors been doing during 
the last seven years? Have they been 
backward in promoting ‘a change in 
theological teaching?” Have they waited 
for ‘a developement of feelings spring- 
ing up freely and calmly within the 
bosom of the whole body itself?’ 

“3. But it is time to look at the 
principles of interpreting the articles, 
which it seems to be the chief aim of 
the Tract to establish and carry out. 
‘The first of them is thus set forth by the 
author himself in the professed explana- 
tion of his own views :—‘ Whereas it is 
usual at this day to make the particular 
belief of the writers of the articles their 
true interpretation, 1 wouldmake the belief’ 
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of the Catholic Church such, Again, ‘I 
would say, the articles are received not in 
the sense of the framers, but (as far as the 
wording will admit, or any ambiguity 
requires it) in the one Catholic sense.’ 

‘‘T am not aware of having before 
heard of that principle of interpreting 
the articles, which he says is usual, 
namely, ‘ the belief of the writers of the 
articles,’ though that belief may be ad- 
mitted as an aid in explaining terms or 
propositions which are not in themselves 
plain: I would rather say that the usual, 
as well as the only sound, principle of 
interpreting them, is to understand them 
in the sense in which he who subscribes 
has sufficient reason to know that they 
are understood by the authority which 
imposes the subscription—in other words, 
by the legislature, both the civil and the 
ecclesiastical legislature ; for both have 
alike imposed it. The civil legislature, 
indeed, or parliament, we may well be- 
lieve, has intended that they be under- 
stood in the sense of the ecclesiastical or 
convocation ; and, as no different sense 
has been put upon them by any subse- 
quent parliament or convocation (though 
both have subsequently renewed the 
requisition of subscription), we may 
fairly look back to the sense of the con- 
vocation of 1571, which must have been 
the sense of parliament in the same year, 
when both legislatures, for the first time, 
imposed the duty of subscription. 

** Now the convocation of that year, 
in the very canon which imposed sub- 
scription to the articles, tells us what 
is the sense which they were designed 
to bear, namely, the Catholic sense ; for, 
as it there enjoins ‘ preachers to teach 
nothing to be religiously holden or be- 
lieved but what is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament, 
and has been coliected out of the same by 
the Catholic fathers and ancient bishops,’ 
it must be considered as following its 
own rule in putting forth a book of 
articles ‘for the establishing of consent 
touching true religion ;’ and it is as a 
security for the observance of this rule, 
that subscription to the articles is re- 
quired, ‘which articles,’ it proceeds to 
say, ‘have been collected out of Scripture, 
and agree in all points with the heavenly 
doctrine therein contained.’ 

“If this statement asserts the very 
principle propounded in the tract, namely, 
that the articles are to be understood in 
the Catholic sense, it will, nevertheless, 
be found on consideration to be utterly 
irreconcilable with the application of that 
principle, as contended for in the Tract : 
for it is there maintained, that any man 
will satisfy the duty incurred in sub- 
scribing the articles, if he assents to 
them, not in their plain, and obvious, 
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and grammatical sense, but in that sense 
which he, of his own mere opinion, shall 
determine to be ‘ Catholic ;’ whereas 
the canon shews that the plain, and 
obvious, and grammatical, is also the 
Catholic and the preacher or 
minister whoshall adopt any other sense, 
as the Catholie does, in truth, prefer 
his own private judgment on the point 
to the declared judgment of the Church 
synodically assembled—a procedure as 
uncatholic and schismatical as can be 
well imagined. 


sense ; 


“] might insist on other objections to 
their principle, but they have been so 
ably urged, especia a by Dr. Elrington, 
Regius Professor 0 Divinity in the 
University of Dublin, that 1 content 
myself with referring you to what he 
has = 

. [ turn therefore to another, and 
practically the most mischievous, of the 
prine iples set forth in the Tract. 

“It is there, held, that ‘ our articles 
were not direeted against the decrees of 
l'rent, because they were written before 
those decrees :? that ‘the decrees, in 
their mere letter, do not express that 
authoritative teaching of Rome which is 
condemned by the articles; that senses 
short of this doctrine will fulfil the letter 
decrees ; and that the 
contained in the articles have 
object, though the 








of the censures 
a sufficient 


decrees of Trent, 


taken by themselves, remain untouched. 
* All this, and much more to the 
same effect, is manifestly designed to 


shew that there is nothing m our articles 
inconsistent with the letter of the de- 
crees of Trent—that those decrees, and 
the articles, may be held together by 
the same person. 

‘As this is by far the most daring 

tempt ever yet made by a minister of 

» Church of England to neutralise the 
oiaies doctrines of our C hurch, aud 
to make us symbolise with Rome, I 
shall be excused if I detain you for a 
few minutes in unravelling the web of 
which has laboriously 
woven to cover it.” : 


been 


n} trey 
sophistry 


Turn we now to the Bishop of 
London, and let us advise our readers 
to study the whole of his lordship’s 
charge, were it only for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far we are or are 
not justified in assuming that he has 
spoken throughout rather on a sort 
of moral compulsion than in obedience 
to the dictates of his own unbiassed 
judgment. For we declare that we 
are altogether at a loss to determine 
how far he does or does not approve 
of what his brother bishops have un- 
equivyocally commended,—the zeal of 
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the Tractarians prior to the appear 
ance of No. 90. No. 90 exists; aa 
without orn especially and di- 


rectly to it, his lordship fires, as it 
were, a it in flank, after the fol- 
lowing fashion :— 

** If it be asked, In what sense are th 


articles themselves to be understood, for 
they are not all so precise ly worded as to 
shut out all pos ible divers ty of inter- 
pret ation? we answer, where the mean- 
in¢ of an article may seem to be 
tain, we have the Church for her own 
interpreter in her liturgy and 
especially the former : 
few instances it should 
with that unable to deter- 
mine, with perfect certa inty, the trutl 
which an article was intended to asser 
or, which is more likely to be the case, 
the error which it is intended to deny, 
we are surely to be guided, in our inter- 
pretation of it, by the known, or probable, 
intention of those who framed it; inas 


uncer- 


. = 
HomMuLuies 

and if in som 
happen that, even 


’ 





he Ip, we are 





i¢ 





mauch as that will determine the sense 
which the article was 
first, and that in wl 
be received, where it ha 


tradicte d, or qua 


1 at tl 


recelv 





lified, by a 





thoritative declaration of c 
opinion. It is pos ible, and I thi 


barely possible, that the w rds of the 
“1st, 22 - and 3ist of our articles may 
be so construed as to bear the sen 


aii some have lately attempted to 
upon them ; but it is not e whicl 
their authors intended ; it is not t 
in which they have been und: 
the English Church ; and therefore it is 
not that in which they are to be sub- 
scribed or xple 1ined, 
‘It has, indeed, 
lately for the 
of our 


the sen: 





rstood 





been said, and no 
time, that the article 
d Church were drawn up 


first 
Re fo rme 
in general terms, that men of different 
ieee might accommodate them t 
their own opinions; and that all who 
though differing in the nee ‘ 
tocether in the root of the same religi 


might be led to agree in oy Sucl 


certainly was the device of those wh¢ 





managed the Council of Trent; and 
such, also, was said to have | 1 the 
mind of thuse who drew up the canon 


s 
i 
of the Synod of Dort. Hut the com- 


posers of our Anglican Confession 0 


Faith, 


it has been well observed, ‘h 


not so little in them of the 





aove 
much ofthe serpent, as to make th 
articles of the Church like an up; 
shoe, to be worn on either foot.’ * And 


first re- 


t boo 


therefore we may say of our 
formers, in reference to the presen 
of articles, as was aflirmed of them | 

Dr. Bancroft, then Bishop of London, 
in relation to the rubric in private bap- 
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tism, that is to say, that those reverend 
and learned men intended not to deceive 
any by ambiguous terms.’—-‘ The end 
the vy aimed at was ad tollendam opinionum 
disse onsionem, et consensum in vera religione 
firmandum ; which end could never be 
‘effected, if men were left unto the liberty 
of dissenting, or might have leave to put 
their own sense upon the articles, as they 
list themselves.’ The king’s declaration 
prefixed to the articles, w hich was made 
with the advice of the bishops, enjoins, 
‘ that no man hereafter shall either print, 
or preach, to draw the article aside any 
way, but shall submit to it in the plain 
and full meaning thereof; and sball not 
put his own sense or comment to be the 
meaning of the article, but shall take it 
in the literal and grammatical sense.’ 

“‘ With respect to all attempts to give 
to the articles of religion a greater lati- 
tude of sense than the words upon the 
face of them will bear, and, especially, 
all endeavours to make them look to- 
wards the errors of the Church of Rome, 
when they are unquestionably, as to the 
points of difference between the two 
Churches, neither more nor less than a 
solemn and emphatic protestation against 
those errors, I will express my own 
opinion in the words of Bishop Jeremy 

Laylor. § Speaking of the different methods 
by which wise and peaceable dissenters 
might be drawn to subscribe, together 
with churchmen, some common confession 
of faith, he concludes, ‘ And at last, in 
such cases, let the articles be made with 
as great latitude of sense as they can ; 
and, so that subscriptions be made to 
the form of words, let the subscribers 
understand them in what sense they 
please, which the truth of God will 
suffer, and the words can be capable of. 
rhis is the last remedy, but it is the 
worst ; it hath in it something of craft, 
but very little of ingenuity (ingenuous- 
ness): and if it can serve the ends of 
peace, or of external charity, yet it can- 
not serve the ends of truth, and holiness, 
and Christian simplicity.’ 

‘The endeavour to give a Tridentine 
colouring to the articles of religion, 
agreed upon by the Council of London 
in 1562, and to extenuate the essential 
differences between the two Churches, is 
a ground of no unreasonable alarm to 
those whose bounden duty it is to 
‘banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines,’ and therefore to 
guard against the insinuation into our 
Church of any one of those false opinions, 
which she has once solemnly repudiated. 
It is one of the methods by which the 
court of Rome has before sought to be- 
guile the people of this country of their 
common sense. Bishop Stillingfleet 
quotes a letter of advice given to a 
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Romish agent, as to the best way of 
managing ‘the papal interest in England 
upon the king’s restoration’; thethird head 
of which is ‘to make.it appear, under- 
hand, how near the doctrine, worship, 
and discipline of the Church of England 
come to us (of Rome): at how little 
distance her common prayer is from our 
mass; and that the wisest and ablest 
men of that way (the Anglican) are so 
moderate, that they would willingly come 
over to us, or at least meet us half w ay. 
Hereby the more staid men will become 
more odious, and others will run out 
of all religion for fear of Popery.’ 

“ What real good is to be effected by 
any attempts to make our Reformed 
Church appear to symbolise with that 
from which she has been separated, in 
some of the very points which formed 
the ground of that separation, I am at a 
loss to imagine. Desirable as is the 
unity of the Catholic Church, lamentable 
as have been in some directions the 
consequences of its interruption, ear- 
nestly as we ought to labour and pray 
for its restoration, we can never consent 
to reinstate it by embracing any one of 
the errors which we have renounced.’ 


The Bishop of Salisbury, from the 
position in which he stood, and tak- 
ing into account the nature of the 
object which he sought immediately 
to accomplish, could not, of course, 
like his brother prelates, condescend 
to particulars ; yet he e xpresses him- 
self pretty plainly, though in terms 
somewhat general, in the following 
sentences :— 


‘* And let us, then, in the last piece, 
consider in what frame of mind, and with 
what direction of view and purpose, we 
may best hope to attune our jarring Spi- 
rits into harmony, and to compose our 
dissensions in sound and stable peace. 

‘“ We shall not do so by shutting our 
eyes to the grounds of differences which 
exist among us, and treating them as if 
they had no foundation but in the dis- 
tempered fancies of ill-regulated minds, 
We shall not do so by attempting to 
narrow the limits within which our 
Church has permitted the liberty of pri- 
vate opinion ; aud by requiring an exact 
conformity of thought and expression on 
points which she has not deemed it neces- 
sary or prudent to define. We shall not 
arrive at peace through the bitterness of 
controversial strife. We shall not attain 
thereto by each man bei “Ing eager to spy out 
bis neighbour’ s faults,—to impute to him 
perhaps that which he never said, or to 
strain his words to meanings they were 
not intended to bear. We shall not en- 
sue peace unless we seek it, and seek it 
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in that spirit to which it has been pro. 
mised by our Lord himself. We must 
seek it through a mutual acknowledging 
of our own deficiencies, and a mutual pro- 
fiting by the counsels which each can 
offer each. We shall attain thereunto 
when we have learnt first to pull the 
beam out of our own eye, that we may 
see more clearly to cast the mote out of 
our brother’s eye ; and when, emancipat- 
ing ourselves from party views and the 
guidance of individual teachers, we shall 
have qualified ourselves more truly to 
enter into the spirit of the system to 
which we belong, and to develope its ca- 
pacities for working out the kingdom of 
God.” 


These are contrarieties which can 
hardly fail of striking all who, being 
possessed of the most ordinary powers 
of discrimination, sit down to the 
study of their lordships’ recorded 
opinions. Yet they are trifles when 
compared with others which we had 
noted for quotation. But our limits 
will not permit us to give more than 
one additional specimen of the work- 
ings of three out of the four episcopal 
minds from whose lucubrations the 
Church is expected to derive the wis- 
dom that leads to peace. Speaking 
of the general influence of the Tracts 
for the Times, the Bishop of Oxford 
says :— 


*‘ With respect to the other numbers of 
the work in question, it is obviously im- 
possible to speak otherwise than very 
generally. Nodoubt there are many im- 
perfections in them. The language is 
often painfully obscure, equivocal, capa- 
ble of bearing several interpretations, 
and not rarely it is most unguarded, 
And all this, in addition to there being 
many statements in them on which good 
men will hold conflicting opinions to the 
end of time. I feel also bound to say, 
that the authors of the ‘Tracts have 
seemed to me far too indifferent to the 
discord and distractions which their ac. 
tions and writings have caused, thereby 
hurrying on a crisis, from the accelera- 
tion of which nothing is to be hoped, 
and every thing to be feared.  How- 
ever, as public attention has been, and is 
so strongly directed to the Tracts, there 
seems no fear lest any errors in them 
should remain undetected. God grant, 
that what there is of evil in them may be 
rendered innocuous ; that what is good 
may be yet further blessed tothe Church’s 
welfare ; and that those who contributed 
to produce them may in all their future 
writings so profit by past experience, as 
to keep ever before them the apostolic in. 
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junctions—‘ not to let their good be evil 
spoken of,’ and ‘ to abstain from all ap. 
pearance of evil.’ 

“ That, in spite of these faults, the 
Tracts for the Times have, from their com- 
mencement, exerted a beneficial influence 
among us in many respects must, I should 
think—even their enemies being their 
judges—be admitted. Their effect even 
upon those who are not in communion 
with our Church—the Dissenters and 
Romanists—has not been immaterial ; 
and within the Church it is impossible to 
mark the revival of Church principles 
which has taken place among us,—the in- 
creasing desire for unity,—the increasing 
sense of the guilt and evils of schism,— 
the yearning after that discipline which 
we have so much lost,—the more ready 
and willing obedience to ecclesiastical 
authority,—the greater anxiety to live by 
the prayver-book,—the better observa- 
tion of the fasts and festivals of the 
church,—the more decent ministration of, 
and deeper reverence for, her sacraments, 
—growing habits of devotion and self. 
sacrifice,—it is impossible, I say, to see 
these things, and their growth within 
the last ten years, and not acknowledge 
that, under God, the authors of the 
Tracts have been the humble instru- 
ments of at least bringing them before 
men's minds, and of exhibiting in their 
own lives their practical fruits.” 


The Bishop of Exeter on the same 
subject :— 

“The writers of the Tracts have 
largely contributed—not to revive, for it 
was never dead —but to spread and 
strengthen, a practical sense of this our 
corporate character, as we are Christians ; 
to exhibit the Church, not, as we grieve 
to be told by high authority, that it is 
merely a ‘convenient’ phrase for ‘ em- 
bodying the multitude who believe in 
Christ under one comprehensive term,’ 
but as the designation of that body, of 
which Jesus Christ himself is, in some 
mysterious yet most true and perfect 
manner, the head. ‘ The visible Church’ 
is not a mere multitude ; it is the ‘ cwtus 


Jidelium’ —‘a congregation of faithful 


menu in which the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments are duly 
administered.’ Such is the descriptiou 
of the Church in our 19th article ; agree- 
ably to the description given of it in the 
Word of God. ‘They that gladly re- 
ceived the word’ of Peter, bidding them 
to ‘ save themselves from this untoward 
generation,’ the world, * were baptized,’ 
‘and they continued steadfastly in the 
teaching of the apostles, and in the fellow- 
ship, aud in the breaking of the bread 
(manifestly the bread of the eucharist), 
and in the prayers,’ manifestly the 
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common prayers of the body. For ear- 
nestly impressing this truth, and others 
connected with it, and the consequences 
resulting from them, the writers of whom 
I speak appear to me to merit the grate. 
ful acknowledgment of true churchmen, 
in proportion to the contumely which 
has been, in some quarters, most un- 
sparingly showered upon them. 

“*3. In like manner, they have suc- 
cessfully laboured to impress the necessity 
and efficacy of the sacraments, as the ap- 
pointed means in and by which God is 
pleased to impart the vital and saving 
oe ice of Christ. For this, also, I feel it my 
duty once more publicly to tender to them 
such thanks as it is in my power to giv e; 
and | do so the more earnestly, bec ause 
for this, too, they have been publicly 
attacked by men of learning and piety, 
who, in their zeal for a favourite theory, 
seem to have forgotten not only the 
claims of charity, and even justice, but 
also some portion of their creed, as well 
as of the articles, to which they have 
solemnly and repeatedly subscribed.” 


The Bishop of London is more 
chary than either of his brethren, 
both of general praise and general 
censure ; “yet, from his manner of 
dealing with particular questions, we 
are at no loss to gather what his views 
really are of the Tracts at large. 
Read, then, the following sentences :— 


“‘T now proceed to offer some observa- 
tions upon the duty of complying with 
the Church's directions in the celebration 
of divine service. Our proper rules in 
this respect are the rubric and canons, 
as the articles are with regard to doc. 
trine ; and we are bound to observe the 
rule in the one case as in the other, 
although it must be acknowledged that 
a departure from the truth is more in- 
jurious in its consequences than a devia- 
tion from the prescribed ritual. Now it 
is impossible to deny that a great degree 
of laxity has crept over us in this mat. 
ter; and we are much indebted to those 
learned and pious men who have forcibly 
recalled our attention to a branch of duty 
too long imperfectly performed. In 
some instances, indeed, they have gone 
beyond the line of duty and of prudence, 
in recommending or practising ceremonies 
and forms not authorised by their own 
Church, and in ascribing to others an 
importance which does not properly be- 
long to them ; but there can be no doubt 
of their having mainly contributed to the 
progress which has been made during 
the last few years towards a full and 
exact observance of the Church’s rubrical 
injunctions, as well as to a better under- 
standing of the foundations and propor- 
tions of her polity, and the nature and 
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value of her discipline. We ought not 
to overlook the real good which they 
have effected in one direction, while we 
contemplate with apprehension the evil 
which, it is to be feared, they have 
wrought in another,” 


And again :-— 

‘¢ It may, indeed, call for the exercise 
of a sound discretion, in certain cases, as 
to the time and mode of bringing about 
an entire conformity of your practice, In 
this respect with the letter of the law: 
but I cannot, as it appears to me, con- 
sistently with my duty, interpose any 
obstacles, nor offer any objection, to its 
being done. I wish this observation to 
be understood as applicable, not only to 
the administration of public baptism at 
the time prescribed by the rubric, to the 
reading of the offertory sentences, and 
the Prayer for the Church Militant, but 
to the observance of the days which the 
Church appoints to be kept holy. 1 
desire more portion tlarly to call your at- 
tention to the duty incumbent upon you, 
of cele brating divine service upon eac h 
of the days on which we commemorate 
the leading events in the history of our 
blessed Lord; not only his Nativity, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection, but his 
Circumcision, his Manifestation to the 
Gentiles, and his glorious Ascension. It 
is my wish that, in obedience to the 
Church’s directions, you should celebrate 
public worship on all the anniversaries 
of those events, on every day in Passion 
Week, upon the Mondays and Tuesdays 
after E aster -day and Whitsun day, and 
upon Ash Wednesday. By specifying 
these particular days, I do not mean to 
insinuate that the other festivals and 
the fasts of our Church are not also to be 
duly kept; but if any distinction is 
made, those observances, which are ap- 
pointed in honour of our blessed Lord 
himself, and the solemn commencement 
of our great penitential fast, are entitled 
to peculiar respect. The reason which is 
commonly assigned for the non-obsery- 
ance of some of these holy days, namely, 
that the people will not go to Chur h 
even if we celebrate divine service, I con- 
sider not to be of such weight as to pre- 
ponderate against the plain requirements 
of the law. ‘The people’s neglect in this 
particular, which began in an age when 
the Church's discipline was sadly re- 
laxed, was perhaps suffered to grow 
into a confirmed and almost universal 
habit by the too great easiness of the 
clergy in giving way to it; in not press. 
ing upon “thei ir hearers the duty of fre. 
quently attending church, and giving 
them opportunities of doing so. It must 
needs take some time to overcome that 
habit; but the clergy must be the first to 
attempt it, and they are not to be blamed 
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for making the attempt. Let them do 
their part in carrying out the Church’s in- 
tentions, and) then none of the laity will 
have cause to complain of being deprived, 
by their means, of any one of the oppor- 
tunities and privileges to which all her 
children are entitled.” 


We will not advert again to the 
hesitation, not to call it by the stronger 
term of reluctance, with which his 
lordship of London manifestly yields 
to a movement which he cannot stay ; 
though, in truth, this system of cut- 
ting and carving, where the rubric 
makes no distinction, can effect lit- 
tle good either to its author or 
the Church. Neither will we enter 
upon the questions that affect the 
clergyman’s dress, the management 
of the psalmody, of reading prayers, 
and of preaching, which his lord- 
ship has judged it expedient to 
broach. But we ask our readers, 
whether, in their deliberate judg- 
ment, charges such as these, each toa 
greater or less extent speaking a 
language that is opposed to that 
spoken by all the rest, can accomplish 
any good end whatever? Will the 
spirit of ay be allayed by them? 
Will either the clergy or the laity be 
delivered from their doubts as to what 
is and what is not the law and doctrine 
of the Church on any disputable 
point? Will they not, on the con- 
trary, be stimulated to fresh exer- 
tions in the very field of disputation 
from which it is the desire of the 
bishops to withdraw them? We are 
quite mistaken if they will not. For 
ourselves, at least, we declare, in all 
honesty and singleness of heart, that 
where we doubted before we read 
these charges, we doubt now that we 
have read them a thousand times 
more ; and that on several subjects 
where previously our minds were, as 
we imagined, made up, they have, 
thanks to the publications which are 
now in every body’s hands, become 
wholly unsettled. Is there, then, no 
remedy for the evil? We believe 
that there is; and with extreme satis- 
faction we avail ourselves of the elo- 
quent language of the Bishop of 
I:xeter for the purpose of explaining, 
more clearly than could be done by 
any words of our own, wherein this 
remedy consists :— 

‘‘ While the recent excitement was at 
its height, loud calls were made on the 
bishops, from many quarters, for their 
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formal and united judgment on the doc. 
trine of the Tracts. Whether the occa. 
sion demanded such a judgment from us 
or not, it is a sufficient reason for our not 
having given it that we have not legally 
the power to meet for such a purpose. 

“‘ But this, in conjunction with many 
other considerations, forces upon us the 
question, whether it is right, whether it 
is consistent with (I will not say the 
honour, but) the uses, the safety, the 
constitution, of an unmutilated branch of 
the catholic church, to be kept without 
the means of synodical action. I say 
without the means; for while we are 
systematically restrained from using the 
meaus which in theory we possess, we 
are as much without them as a maniac 
in a strait waistcoat is without his arms. 

“‘ Whether the conduct of either house 
of convocation, a hundred and thirty 
years ago, justified or required the tem- 
porary suspension of its sittings, is a 
question of history, into which we need 
not enter. But, be that question an- 
swered or not, there is another, in which 
we are too much interested to decline 
answering it. Does the conduct of con- 
vocation, at that time, justify or excuse 
the closing of its doors for ever to every 
thing but the idlest formalities? I should 
as soon say that the usurpations of the 
Long Parliament would have justified 
subsequent sovereigns, if they could do 
without parliaments, in never calling 
another. Unluckily, the temporal go. 
vernment can do without convocations, 
since they haverelinquished the invidious 
power of taxing the clergy ; and, there. 
fore, these assemblies, have fallen into 
desuetude and almost oblivion. But let 
us be just. This is not the fault of the 
government, but of the Church. Can 
any one of us doubt, that, if at any 
period after the original c@uses of jealousy 
had ceased to operate, the Church had re- 
presented to the government the necessity 
of its meeting in synod, from time to time, 
for some of the mostimportant of its most 
sacred functions,—can we, 1 say, doubt 
that, if the Church had thus discharged its 
duty to itself, and, I will venture to add, 
to its divine head, long before this time 
the ban must have been taken off! 
Above all, can we doubt that, if such a 
representation were addressed to the 
throne of this realm—while it is filled as, 
we thank God, it now is—it would meet 
the most gracious and favourable recep- 
tion ? 

“In saying this, I am confident that 
I am not outstepping the course pre- 
scribed by the occasion. ‘The periodical 
meetings of the clergy are, in these days 
of improved Church feeling and intelli- 
gence, regarded with deep interest by 
the laity, who are (as [ am sure you will 
join me in saying) the great body of the 
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Church. Whatever, on these occasions, 
is delivered from such a chair, as that 
which I here occupy, is sure of receiving 
more than the attention intrinsically due 
to it, from veneration for the office, how- 
ever unworthily filled. The laity, then, 
have a right to hear from their bishops, 
what they feel to be the wants and 
necessities of the Chnrch. In number- 
ing the want of synodal meetings as one 
of the most crying, [ am not speaking 
on my own solitary judgment. It is a 
want, which, for generation after genera- 
tion, and year after year, the best friends 
of the Church have not ceased, with 
growing urgency, to deplore. It is now 
four or five years since the Archbishop 
of Dublin (I speak it to his honour) 
zealously and ably pressed the matter on 
the attention of the House of Lords. 
Other very high authorities supported 
his view, and not a voice was heard 
against it. Have things since that time 
changed their nature? Is that no longer 
a want which was then by all unre. 
servedly admitted? Has experience 
since shewn that the deliberations of 
the Church, on concerns which specially 
interest it, are unnecessary? Would 
the legislation, which has taken place on 
such matters, have been worse—at any 
rate would it have been less satisfactory 
—if it had been prepared in some such 
council, as must have deliberated upon 
them, in any church, which, being entire 
in constitution, is also free in action? 
“It is said, indeed, that convocation 
is not such a body as is suited to synodal 
proceedings ; that it was not originally 
constituted for a synod, and that the 
progress of time had developed sources 
of very grave mischiefs inherent in its 
constitution. If so, it may be altered, 
and brought nearer to the model of the 
primitive church, with such modifica- 
tions as the existing state of things may 
demand. Surely, it must be as safe to 
trust convocation with the task of re- 
forming its own constitution as it has 
been found to trust other bodies in a 
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similar work; and, be it remembered, 
that the supremacy of the crown, duti- 
fully acknowledged by our Church even 
in its articles, would be at all times 
ready to prevent or repress the mis- 
chiefs, which might arise from any 
exorbitant or unwise proceedings of such 
a body.” 


We would gladly enlarge upon 
this idea, could we flatter ourselves 
that there was in us any power of 
adding force to the reasoning of one 
who, let him address himself to what 
subject he may, is a very master in 
dialectics. We feel, however, that 
by seeking to extend we should 
only weaken his lordship’s argu- 
ment. Let us, then, bring our arti- 
cle to a conclusion at once. Be the 
Tractarians right, or be they wrong, 
there can be no doubt as to the state 
of ferment into which their writings 
have thrown the Church. If it be 
desired to allay that ferment, the 
Church, and not this or that office- 
bearer, however learned, must speak 
out. But the Church can speak out 
authoritatively, and with power, only 
in the convocation. Let the convo- 
cation, then, be restored to its rights, 
which, though dormant, are not ex- 
tinct. It is impossible at this time of 
day, that from the working of such a 
body the state could take the smallest 
harm. Over the Church of England 
the sovereign presides with greater 
authority than over the community, 
regarded as a great civil corporation. 
Let the queen issue her mandate for 
the two houses to meet, and her 
Majesty must be very ill advised, 
indeed, if their deliberations can give 
to her or her government one mo- 
ment’s inconvenience. With this 
recommendation, then, we conclude, 
— Restore THe Convocation. 

































































































































































































































































REMINISCENC 





WueEn I first saw Armand Carrel, 
the high and proud hearts of all the 
young Frenchmen were beating 
quick with rapture at the thought 
of war and at anticipated commo- 
tions. ‘To the frontiers!” was 
their cry; and, in good truth, those 
frontiers would have been very far 
removed from the limits prescribed 
by the treaties of Vienna. ‘* We 
will tear those treaties into ten 
thousand atoms,”’ cried Carrel, ‘and 
scatter them to the winds of hea- 
ven!” and then his bright eyes 
sparkled with indignation and fury. 
I caught one of his glances, and 
smiled. Though I knew not the 
features of his face before, I knew 
well his character: it was love and 
benevolence. He could not hate 
men, butthings, false principles, base 
conduct, or what he thought to be 
such ; so my smile did not offend him. 

‘¢ You are a cynic, sir,” he said ; 
“but I ought not to have forgotten 
that you are an Englishman. Your 
country, not you, imposed on us 
the treaties of Vienna, against which 
we protest ; and it would be as un- 
just to make you responsible for the 
acts of We ington, Londonderry, 
and the Prince Regent, as it would 
be to fix on me the stigma of sup- 
porting our present dastardly go- 
vernment.” 

**T have no objection to bear the 
reproach of the treaties, sir,” I re- 
plied ; ‘and you would find it diffi- 
cult, I think, to attack them, if you 
simply regarded them as a philoso- 
pher or politician, and not merely 
as a Frenchman.” 

‘“< Difficult, indeed!” retorted Car- 
rel, ‘to attack them! Why, were 
they not the chains which despots 
forge “l to render man an automaton, 
to imprison thought, to arrest civil- 


isation, to stop the intercourse of 


man with man, and of people with 
people? Were they not the laws 


which force compels weakness to 
submit to, but which are opposed 
to reason and humanity? Were 
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AND THINGS, 


they not the dictatorial 
of oppressors, who sought not t 
raise the scale of humanity but to 
depress it? Did they not ordain 
unions of whole masses of peopl 
speaking divers languages, holding 
opposite tastes, sentiments, and 
opinions? Did they not place the 
neck of Poland under the axe of 
tussia? Did they not enable t! 
Prussian dynasty to hold = 
twenty years false h ypes % 
mises to the peo] ple « 
tive and constitut I 
they not stifle th spirit of 
young and hopeful wenectoing and 
impose monarchical governm< its in 
states where the spirit of republic- 
anism had for ages existed? And 
where, sir, is that young Italy t 
which our Napoleon called into be- 
ing and vigour? And what has] 
come of liberty in Spain, for whose 
independence, indeed, you prof ssed 
to war? And Portugal 
also, with a Miguel or a Donna Ma- 
ria, to govern her? Look at Bel- 
gium struggling against those trea- 
ties, and sighing to be united to a 
land dear to her,—our belie 
dear to her by every remembrance 
and association! No, no, sir; it is 
not only not difficult to attack, but 
it is wholly impossible to defend, 
the treaties of Vienna.” 

This was said with force, energy 
and eloquence, and when he con- 
cluded there was a burst of appro- 
bation. No I was th 
only foreigner present, and I an 
Englishman. But the French 
essentially and innately poli 
towards strangers, especially when 
thrown, as it were, on their society 
alone and defenceles So when I 
took up the cudgels 
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and what she was then, at the » m0- 
ment I was replying to Carrel; 

when I examined the morality of 
Napoleon’s wars, or rather their 


unprincipled character, when I 
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shewed how France had forged her 
own chains by her contempt for the 
liberties of other nations,—when I 
raised the veil which the French are 
too apt to let down to cover the 
enormities perpetrated by Buona- 
parte in the Low Countries, in 
Italy, in Germany, and in Spain 
and Portugal,—and finally, when I 
shewed France, even in 1832, not- 
withstanding all the émeutes, in- 
surrections, and civil wars, which 
had taken place, rich, powerful, 
and happy, as compared with the 
years 1814 and 1815, when there 
were no longer men to till the 
ground, nor sons to defend their 

1ers, nor husbands to cherish 

: wives, nor soldiers to rush to 
the ramparts, but when foreign troops 
bivouacked in the streets of the 
French capital, and converted the 
public buildings into guard-houses 
or barracks,—all were silent, re- 
spectful, and thoughtful. 

But it was Carrel’s turn to re- 
ply, and he did so in noble strains 
of heartfelt patriotism. His elo- 
juence was male and magnificent. 

id that I had touched a chord 


must ever vibrate when he 


should recall that conversation to 
his mind; that chord was the for- 
eign occupation of his country. 

**T can well remember,” he said, 
“how my young heart beat with 
horror as I beheld the red coats of 
the Enelish ; but a Prussian was 
my horror. I devised, in all the ar- 
dour r of my enthusiam, how, by some 
fell swoop, I could rid my country 
of her tyrants. If I could by ages 
of personal slavery have brought 
about the freedom of France, her 

ancipation from foreign influence 
and domit atic m, I should have ac- 
cepted with rapture such a contract. 

s, those, sir, 

pression And hopelessness indeed ; 
such moments as can never return.” 
And then, looking round on the 
young and hopeful spirits who sur- 
rounded him, he ejaculated, with 
great emphasis, ‘‘ Jamais, mes amis, 
jamais!” The effect was electrical : 
all present, except myself, rose from 
their seats, and shouted ‘ Jamais !’’ 

But this was not ordinarily the 
sort of influence exercised by Carrel 
over his partisans. That influence 
Was prodigious ; but it was rather 
of a calm, reasoning, metaphysical 
character, than one of a didactic 
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were moments of 
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tendency. He was deeply read in 
classic lore; he was a protound and 
incomparable historian. And, as a 
logician, no man of his age could 
for a moment be placed in competi- 
tion with him. He was the most 
gentlemanly tribune I ever met, 
and the vox populi to which he 
appealedwas to the voice, not of 
the ignorant, but of the educated ; 
not of the vulgar, but of the élite 
of science, learning, and indepen- 
dence. 

The next time I saw Carrel the 
events of 1834 had _ transpired. 
Lyons had been bombarded ; St. 
Etienne and other places attacked ; 
Paris had been the scene a. 
shed and rapine; martial law had 
been established; and the enthu- 
siastic republi icans, who had all acted 
contrary to his counsels, had been 
destroyed. It has often been said, 
and with great truth, that whereas 
the revolution of 1789 produced a 
whole army of great spirits and 
master minds, that of 1830 only 
produced Carrel and Thiers, and 
both of these were once co-editors 
of the National. When I saw 
Carrel at the last-named period of 
1834, his heart fainted within him ; 
not for himself, for though life had 
its charms, death had no terrors to 
him; not for his friends, for though 
he loved them dearly, he loved his 
country more; and he even rejoiced 
when they wisely, as well as mag- 
nanimously, defended a cause with 
which he associated all that was 
great and glorious in the land he 
loved so well. But his heart fainted 
for what he regarded “‘the cause 
of progress.” He thought that cause 
compromised by the hee adstrong ar- 
dour of some, and by the foolish 
and absurd P slots and plans of others. 
Carrel relied upon, and appealed to, 
the higher portion of the middling 
classes, and to the men of his own 
age and standing. Carrel thought 
that France could be reasoned out 
of error and reasoned into wisdom. 
Undoubtedly his writings contained 
some of the ablest defences of what 
are styled “popular principles,” 
ever yet presented to the world; 
and there was a deliberateness, a 
frankness, a decision, a manliness, 
and a preparedness to defend them, 
at all risks and perils, and in spite 
of, nay in the teeth of, imprison- 
ment, persecution, and even death, 
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which riveted the attention and 
secured the respect even of those 
who, like myself, differed most from 
him. 

Carrel was a man of good society, 
of most gentlemanly habits, and of 
easy and constitutional politeness ; 
when he entered the room there was 
a charmfulness about his manner, 
his air, his gait, that all approached 
him with pleasure and left his side 
with regret. He was no ranter, he 
was no poltroon, who urged on 
others to aggression and then placed 
himself behind a shield, His con- 
versational powers were of the first 
order, and his patience towards in- 
feriors proved the sweetness of his 
disposition. I have heard him listen 
with kindness and attention to the 
absurdities of men who were really 
unworthy to become his lacqueys, 
and so long as he believed them to 
be honest men he would repress his 
satire. But how great were those 
powers of satire when he perceived 
that his opponents or his supporters 
were dishonest. Then would he 
indulge in his keenest, his most 
withering criticisms; and those who 
heard or read them, felt that the 
critic was not indulging in personal 
ill-humour, but was only insisting 
on consistency and virtue in public 
men. 

But, alas! one day it was whis- 
ered in Paris that Carrel had 
ought a duel near St. Mandé, and 

that he had been desperately wounded 
by Emile de Girardin, the husband 
ot the fair, beautiful, witty, and 
accomplished Delphine Gay. The 
city wasallconsternation. Chateau- 
briand wept like a father—for he 
loved Carrel as a child. Royer 
Collard, with his grey hairs and 
his venerable aspect, heaved a sigh 
so deep, that it was evident he re- 
garded him as no ordinary being. 
The great ana the good of all parties 
rushed to the office of the National, 
of which he was the directing spirit. 
The news was too bad to be be- 
lieved. ‘No, Carrel cannot die,” 
said Arago; ‘‘ that cannot be.” And 
really it seemed to all to be impos- 
sible. Young, ardent, enlightened, 
philosophical, polite, well educated, 
learned, handsome, with a giant 
head, but a yet more giant heart; 
no—no— Armand Carrel could not 
die! But he did; and his last 
hours were melancholy indeed. He 
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had fought a duel against his real 
convictions, because he had not 
fought for a principle but with a 
mere man, For what did it matter 
to the world, to truth, to France, to 
any one, what were the notions of 
Emile de Girardin, and, save his 
sweet and yet splendid wife, who 
would have shed one tear over his 
grave? But how different was the 
case of Carrel! He was one of the 
great spirits of the day, one of the 
luminaries of the age, one of those 
bright burning comets which occa- 
sionally visit our monotonous globe. 
And the world could not spare him. 

When I heard the news that 
Carrel was wounded, I hastened to 
the spot where the sad event had 
transpired: all Paris seemed to be 
proceeding on the same road ; the 
poor, the wealthy, the tradesman, 
the merchant, the soldiers, the na- 
tional guards in their uniform, the 
students twelve a-breast, ladies, 
urchins, all, in fine, who had been 
taught to respect genius and to 
honour virtue, The house to which 
he had been conveyed was one of a 
friend; modest, neat, retired. Its 
inhabitants were devoted to Carrel, 
and watched every movement with 
the most affectionate and unwearied 
interest. I had never seen them 
before, and, probably, shall never 
behold them again, but I shall never 
forget their devotedness, assiduity, 
and love to our mutual and honoured 
friend. 

Carrel had felt from the first that 
he was mortally wounded. His 
medical attendants sought to con- 
vince him of the contrary, and to 
animate him with hope. He was 
not, however, deceived by their in- 
tended kindness or by their false 
predictions. For many hours he 
preserved an entire calmness of 
mind, and discoursed with more or 
less gravity as to the position of the 
republican party in France; its 
hopes, its chances, its true policy, 
and the measures it ought to pursue. 
For a few more hours he appeared 
to rally, and the public began to 
hope that death might be averted. 
But the change was a short one. 
His fine mind began to falter, and 
he evidently knew it; he made 
desperate efforts against the delirium 
which forced its way upon him, 
and talked sublimely, even when 
he faltered and fell back exhausted 
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on his pillow. Oh, how he strove 
with disease ; contended against 
pain; dominated now and then 
over the arch-fiend ; and seemed,— 
shall I say with rebellion? --no, 
but with resolution, to decide that 
he could not die. Carrel was not a 
religious man; unhappily, far from 
it. But his last hours were not 
satisfactory to himself, or to those 
whose opinions on that subject he 
had rejected. Many incoherent ex- 
pressions, but uttered in his own 
loftiest style, escaped him, which 
proved that the things of another 
world had at last pressed themselves 
on his attention. He prayed “for 
a bath.” ‘I shall recover in a 
bath,” he said. Jules Cloquet di- 
rected the bath to be prepared ; but 
it was too long before it came for 
the impatient spirit of poor Carrel. 
Again and again he sighed for,—he 
demanded the bath. ‘‘I am dressed 
in a robe of fire,” he said; and 
raising himself with prodigious 
energy in his bed he added, “the 
fire must be quenched! Jules, put 
out the fire.” 

At length the bath arrived, the 
water was conveyed to it, and Car- 
rel, unaided, stood by his own bed- 
side; but he staggered, and would 
have fallen had not his friends 
caught him, and assisted him to 
the bath. ‘I am in a robe of fire,” 
said this great spirit as he was 
placed therein; but in a few mo- 
ments he sunk back, his head re- 
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posed on his chest, and he appeared 
to be approaching his last moments. 
Oh! with what tearful and broken- 
hearted anxiety did his friends 
watch him. Once more his spirit 
made a desperate effort. ‘“‘To my 
bed!” he exclaimed, and he was 
soon conveyed thither. But his 
mind could no longer triumph, 
mortality triumphed over intellect, 
his reason was at the mercy of his 
body,—and heaving a deep sigh he 
expired. 

The remains of Carrel were not 
allowed by the French government 
to be conveyed to Paris. He had 
died without the walls, in a small 
hamlet, and to that cemetery his 
ashes were conveyed. There was 
Béranger, the songster; and there 
was Hugo, the dramatist ; and there 
was David, the sculptor; and Cha- 
teaubriand, the Christian philo- 
sopher, statesman, and poet; and 
there was Arago, the astronomer ; 
and, in one word, all that Paris 
could send forth of talent, wit, and 
genius. The grave was modest, the 
rites were simple. Flowers, tears, 
and words of homage and love, 
uttered with faltering accents and 
in broken sentences, were the 
offerings made at his shrine, and 
men of all parties mourned and 
said, ‘*We have lost a brother.” 
Reader! if ever you visit Paris, go 
to the small hainlet of St. Mande, 
and throw a few flowers on his 
honoured grave. 


HENRI HEINE. 


There is not in all Germany a 
name more generally known than 
that of Heine. I do not speak of 
the merchants or the bankers, the 
speculators or the capitalists of 
that name; though their fame is 
extensive amongst the getters and 
the hoarders of gold, as well as 
amongst those who try their luck in 
German lotteries. But I speak of 
the proscribed Heiné, the banished 
Heiné, the Heiné whose satire has 
made kings repugn him, philo- 
sophers hate him, statesmen prose- 
cute him, and the Romish Church 
excommunicate him, Throughout 
all the states of Germany his name 
produces a talismanic influence ; 
those who enjoy his gibes laugh; 
those who hold the same opinions, 
both political and religious, are 


alternately grave and gay, as they 
think on his serious or lighter pro- 
ductions. Young Germany regard 
him as heir idol, and old Ger- 
many as their curse. All this is 
to him great fun. Look at the 
little man as he walks along the 
Paris Boulevards, with a sort of 
indescribable strut — indescribable, 
because not intended, and being a 
sort of demi-strut between strutting 
and walking. See how he talks 
to himself, smiles, as if pleased with 
some new conceit he has just 
imagined, or with some new notion 
he is about to forward to the Augs- 
burg Gazette. But what a wonder- 
ful face he has! how full of anima- 
tion, soul, mind! how when he 
looks at you he appears to read all 
your thoughts, and to weigh, adopt, 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































or reject them! how he pounces 
down on any original idea which 
may escape the lips of some one in 
society with him; and how, after 
turning it over and over again, he 
returns it to you either dissected, 
cut to atoms, and shewn to contain 
nothing valuable; or else how it 
comes forth dressed up in fairy im- 
portance, and made to appear won- 
derful and sublime. 

The first time I met Heiné was 
in the great reading-room of the 
Messrs. Galignani at Paris; even 
in that dark, dingy, dirty saloon. 
He was conversing with ‘Theodore 
Morawski, the foreign Polish secre- 
tary of state, during the period 
when Warsaw fought and bled for 
Polish independence. The contrast 
of their features was striking. Mo- 
rawski was pale, dejected, thin, 
htful; Heiné was round, 
ruddy, smiling sardonically, as Mo- 
rawski was speaking plaintively ; 
und the former was turning over leaf 
after leaf of a file of German jour- 
nals, while, ever and anon, he glanced 
at it to see how many of his own 
letters they contained. With Mo- 
rawski I was previously acquainted. 
Many a time we had seated our- 
selves in the apology for a garden 
behind this saloon ot Galignani, and 
talked ot that Poland he so dearly 
loved, and from which he had 
withdrawn, One day I missed him 
trom the accustomed spot; the next 
he came not, nor a third. I went 
in search of him: he had suddenly 
left Paris. When next I heard of 
him he was the secretary of state 
tor foreign affairs to the provisional 
government of Warsaw. Noble- 
minded man! may thy best wishes 
he one day realised, and may Poland 
be restored to the rank she should 
hold amongst the nations of Europe 
and the world. How often have I 
seen thy sorrowing and sad, 
thine eyes filled with tears, when a 
word of encouragement ‘‘ to perse- 
vere”’ has been pronounced in thy 
presence! how thou hast gladly 
listened to the well-meant predic- 
tion that Poland would not for ever 
be abandoned to her sad and me- 
lancholy state! Accept this tribute 
ot atlectionate remembrance and 
respect: for thou hast devoted thy 
stormy life to a glorious, though an 
unsuccesstul cause; and shouldst 
thou even die a martyr to thy 
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patriotism, and live not to witness 
the realisation of thy best wishes, 
thy name will descend to succeeding 
generations with those of the great, 
the wise, and the good, who have 
pleaded for, loved, and sacrificed all 
tor Poland. 

Well,—Morawski introduced me 
to Heiné. The little man surveyed 
me, looked at my frame, my head, 
my arms, and then into my eyes. 
It was a survey which occupied 
some two or three minutes — most 
minute, certainly, but by no means 
agreeable. He did not rise from 
his chair, nor did he take off his 
hat, but smiled most satirically, and 
then recommenced turning over the 
leaves of the Austrian Observer and 
of the Augsburg Gazette. I had 
known all about him before that 
period ; but I had not before been 
introduced tohim. Morawski made 
a signal to walk in the garden, and 
Heiné came rolling after us. His 
hands were in his pockets as if 
searching for coin; his shoulders 
were raised so high that his head 
seemed buried between them, his 
under lip had dropped most sar- 
donically, and his smile indicated 
that he had something very wicked 
or very witty to utter, — perhaps 
both. 

“It is high time that the school- 


master should go abroad,” said 
Heiné, “for kings and emperors 
cannot write grammatic ally. Lam 


serious. It is not the people who 
want instruction, but their rulers.” 
What could be the matter? It was 
soon explained. The German papers 
contained a Russian edict, in which 
there were five mistakes in German 
grammar. I reminded him that 
the edict was originally written in 
the Russian language, and was 
translated into German, At first 
Heiné frowned, but afterwards 
laughed outright, and exclaimed, 
“I will not forget that. The Ga- 
zette (meaning “the Augsburg Ga- 
zette) shall hear of its ignorance.’ 

Heiné then turned the conversation 
to the subject of the phrase with 
which he had commenced his con- 
versation—‘*‘the schoolmaster is 
abroad ;”’ and then he abruptly 
asked me, “ What do you think of 
Lord Brougham?” I begged him 
to give me his opinion, as that of an 
enlighte ned foreigner. Oh, how he 
did laugh at the word “ enlight- 
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ened ;”’ but his opinions of his lord- 
ship were the following :— 

Lalways think of Lord Brougham 
as I should of a mighty mountain 
placed on an uncertain pedestal. 
The mountain is vast, splendid, 
gigantic, fearful, and yet pleasing 
to gaze upon ; but it is placed on 
so very insecure a pedestal, that 
every breath of wind threatens to 
overturn it. How so great a moun- 
tain could be so curiously and un- 
certainly placed I can never dis- 
cover ; but there it is—and I am 
in an. agony for its fate. So it 
is with Lord Brougham. The 
powers of his mind are prodigious ; 
the influence he exercises over other 
minds is vast and proportionate ; 
his eloquence is ot the highest 
order; he is a walking encyclo- 
pedia: but I am always in an 
ugony when I hearof him. I fear to 
listen lest some new phase in his vari- 
able being should be brought betore 
me; in tact, 1 tremble lest he 
should fall. He is neither Whig, 
Tory, nor Radical; and yet he is all. 
When Toryism was triumphant, he 
was almost a Cobbett-ite; when 
Whiggism was in the ascendant, he 
eyed it with jealousy. What will 
he do next? Iam constantly asking 
myself; and why? Because his pe- 
destal is so rickety. He knew the 
guilt of Queen Caroline, but yet 
pronounced her pure as the virgin 
snow ; he obtained the examination 
of all the charities of England, but 
he left his work incomplete. Now 


he is taking up the question of 


education. But what does he want ? 
what does he mean to obtain? He 
knows not. He has no one defined 
result to bring about; no one ob- 
vious, palpable, vast system to de- 
fend. I should not be surprised to 
see him lord-chancellor in a cabinet 
with the Duke of Wellington, or 
chief baron with his old friend 
Scarlett as chief justice.” 

Since these words were uttered, 
how singularly have some of them 
been veritied! What Lord Brougham 
was at that period, he is still. “Still 
the great mountain, fine to look at, 
presenting itself to the eye of the 
mind with varied lights and sha- 
dows ; now green, bright, and radi- 
ant, then dark and gloomy. But 
still the mountain is tottering, un- 
certain, placed on no solid basis, 
and trembling not before the blasts 
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of the north wind, but even before 
a zephyr. 

Heiné is an extraordinary man, 
but his aversions are at once multi- 
tudinous and bitter. He is not 
angry at his position in society, for, 
although he is an exile, he loves 
Paris “ dla folie.” He has but 
little of the phlegm ofthe Germans, 
and sunuseliiaes much more with 
the French. How I have seen him 
stand at the entrance of a saloon 
and rub his best yellow kid gloves 
together with rapture, as he wit- 
nessed the gallopade, or a succession 
of whirling, whizzing waltzers. He 
is there the gayest ‘of the gay, but 
still never lays aside his habit of 
critical observation. The gestures 
of one delight him because they are 
graceful and natural, but the antics 
of another offend him; and then 
away he lashes with almost super- 
human power. Heiné has a greater 
perception of what is really ridi- 
culous than any man I ever met 
with. I do not speak of that which 
is simply physically, but of w hat is 
morally absurd. Some of Thiers’s 
leading articles in the Constitutionel 
relative to himself (Thiers), in which 
Thiers the journalist has eulogised 
Thiers the minister, have made 
Heiné laugh with delight. Even 
the acts of public men, which were 
contradictory with their declara- 
tions, or not in harmony with their 
positions, would afford him a fund 
of amusement; for he only seized 
that portion of the acts which pre- 
sented themselves to his mind in a 
droll or ludicrous aspect. In good 
truth, Heiné looks upon himself as he 
does upon all men—as actors, some 
playing farce, others comedy, and 
a few tragedy ; butallactors. And 
yet he has fixed principles in poli- 
tics—not in religion, but in politics. 
He believes that all constitutional 
governments are only introductory 
to republics. He believes that re- 
publics are the perfection of human 
governments, and ridicules the 
British constitution with all the 
vehemence of a man who is in his 
heart satisfied that it is a great 
practical evil. He thinks and feels 
that if the British constitution had 
never been invented, neither would 
the French, Spanish, Portuguese, nor 
Belgian charters have been framed ; 
and that men would have been 
driven from the government of a 
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monarchy to that of a republic. 
He regards, therefore, the establish- 
ment and the developement of the 
British constitution as a prodigious 
evil; and all the poetry, fire, and 
acumen of his mind and soul are 
alike arrayed against it. 

Heiné has much of the character 
of Talleyrand, but without his ex- 
perience. He is sceptical au fond, 
and doubts every thing which is 
not capable of demonstration. The 
attachment of the English to their 
church, to their national altar, to 
the faith of their forefathers, he is 
unable to comprehend ; and there- 
fore he submits it to ridicule. This 
is the cété faible of his character. 

His love of the fair sex is bound- 
less; and his imagination seems in- 
exhaustible when he revels in the 
delight of talking or writing about 
them. But it is not their minds, 
but their hearts ; not their intellects, 
but their passions ; not their social 
and domestic, but their enthusiastic 
and ardent characteristics he ad- 
mires; and hence, when in his 
writings he describes women in 
their family spheres and moral 
circles of quiet home enjoyment, he 
dips his pen in gall, and satirises 
them most unkindly. 

He is a poet, a dramatist, a 
sketcher of nature to the life, but in 
ee he is a Zeno. Yet he 

as no objection to the courtesies or 
the civilities of life, and can drink 
chambertin or champagne as well 
as any bon vivant at a London club- 
house. I remember on one occasion, 
I met Heiné in the French pro- 
vinces—his fine large forehead and 
his little grey quizzing eyes, I saw 
in a moment—he was seated at the 
table @hoie, and was discussing 
with himself the merits of stewed 
eels, or, more properly, ofa ‘‘ Mate- 
lotte d’ Anguille.’” He looked very 
happy. 

** My dear Heiné,”’ I said, “* how 
joyous you look; how merry and 
jovial is your air!” 

**That should not surprise you,” 
he retorted, “ when was a man un- 
happy whilst eating a good dinner ?” 

I rallied him a little upon this, 
and expressed my apprehensions 
lest he should become tat and un- 
poetical ; but he ate and laughed, 
and drank and ate, and went on, 
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and on, and on, till at last he 
thought it was high time to indulge 
in his usual vein of satire and quiz- 
zicality ; and he did it to perfection. 
The odd people he had seen, the 
odder positions, both physical and 
moral, in which he had discovered 
men, women, systems, and pro- 
positions, were all shewn up with a 
grace, life, and nerve, which would 
at once have compelled even his 
bitterest enemy to admit that in 
satire he was a master. It is this 
weapon he continues to use; in 
politics, in religion, in society, in 
his writings, his volumes, his 
pamphlets, his correspondence, — 
every where: and so let those who 
stand with their backs to the fire to 
warm themselves, who twist their 
thumbs into their waistcoat arm- 
holes and stand bolt upright, who 
whistle in the presence of a lady, 
who sit at a table d’héte, and isolate 
themselves from the rest of the 
convives without exchanging a word, 
or, in one word, who are addicted 
tu any absurd, inconvenient, or ir- 
regular habit, avoid Henri Heiné 
as they would a wasp, for he is sure 
to sting them. 

And yet Henri Heiné is a kind, 
good-hearted man to the afflicted, 
the sorrowing, or the unfortunate. 
He has always a word of interest, a 
look of sympathy, a double-handed 
shake of the hand, for those who 
seem to need his love, or to ask for 
his bounty. But he has more than 
this. His purse is never his own 
where humanity has claims on it, 
and charity asks not in vain for his 
aid. But take care! do not be 
pathetic, do not round your phrase, 
or poetise your appeal when you 
ask him to assist some unhappy 
exile or some unfortunate being. 
For if you do, the ludicrousness of 
your having “got up” the scene, 
‘simply to induce him to perform 
an act of humanity,” will rush across 
his mind; and he will laugh, not 
at you, and not at the misery of 
which you speak, but at the scene 
you are enacting. This is Henri 
Heiné. On he writes, and on he 
labours, a real literary Hercules, 
and one third of Europe thinks him 
unrivalled. Reader, have you ever 
heard of him before? perhaps not. 
Then more’s the pity. 
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ARAGO. 


The most positive man I ever met 
with in my life is Arago! There 
is positivity in his dark face, large 
eyebrows, stern features, bushy black 
hair, piercing eyes, unsubdued and 
unsubduable countenance, rough 
and forbidding voice, short senten- 
tious phrases, griping and pinching 
squeezes of the hand, odd and gro- 
tesque handwriting, and ‘otal indif- 
ference to the opinions of others 
when they were opposed to his own. 
Arago is a tall, dark, bony, sinewy, 
high -cheekbone man, - weil 
contradict the devil, worry his adver- 
sary into fits, make a whole regiment 
of national guards, not to say soldiers, 
tremble before his obstinacy, and ride 
rough-shod through the palaces of 
kings. Now the last phrase of that 
sentence—“ ride rough-shod through 
the palaces of kings,” is as true of 
Arago as that peace and love be- 
long to the character and abodes of 
angels, and all who know him will 
at once perceive that I know him 
too. 

The first time I met Arago was in 
the Faubourg St. Germain at the 
magnificent table of a wealthy but 
zealous republican. Of these sort of 
gentry there are very few, but those 
of them who live in the French capi- 
tal take great pains to convince all 
parties that, at any rate, they do not 
belong to the Sans culottes. We 
did not sit down to table, on the 
occasion in question, before seven 
o'clock ; and Arago, who is a great 
lover of military hours and punc- 
tuality, and had been summoned to 
dine at six, looked as uncomfortable as 
did the Duke of Wellington when 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia once 
caused him to wait ten minutes. The 
duke had never been accustomed to 
wait for any man: and Arago did 
not understand what it meant to lose 
an hour. So the astronomer looked 
at his watch, deplored the little value 
set upon time, demonstrated how 
time was wealth, learning, happi- 
ness, and usefulness, and then stalked 
up and down the long drawing- 
room, alternately playing with a 
child, warming his back by the fire, 
and indulging in reproaches against 
those who came late or did not seem 
disposed to come at all. 


But we had a goodly party at last, 
and right merrily did we all dis- 
course of the first revolution and 
Mirabeau; of the second revolution 
and Thiers and Guizot; of the con- 
tests then going on, with the mob on 
one side, and Louis a on the 
other; and Arago, as usual, did not 
conceal his sentiments. If Arago 
had been a poor cobbler, a luckless 
editor of a Parisian journal, or an 
unfortunate tradesman, student, or 
reformer in the middling ranks of 
life, he would have been arrested 
some threescore times ere this, and, 
perchance, have been condemned to 
Ste. Pelagie; but Arago is an astro- 
nomer, a philosopher, a deputy, a 
member of the Institute and the 
Academy, and as willing to defend 
himself for his political as he is for 
his scientific opinions; so Arago 
is—let alone. 1 do not find fault 
with this, for though he is the most 
positive man in creation, he possesses 
a first-rate mind, and he is a devoted 
and an affectionate friend to the 
young and the studious. 

Arago is not only the most posi- 
tive man I ever met with, but he is 
at the same time the greatest possible 
lover of paradoxes. Relying on his 
vast reputation, and on his powers of 
reasoning, and therefore of defence, 
he advances, for the sake of argu- 
ment, and from the pure love of dis- 
cussion, the most extraordinary asser- 
tions; and although, at first, he has 
no idea of defending them, he will 
battle for them right lustily as soon as 
he finds they are attacked. The Pa- 
risians, of all people in the world 
living, are more fond of bold asser- 
tions and indefensible paradoxes than 
any I ever met with, and ’tis there- 
fore that Arago is with them a con- 
summate favourite. At one time he 
will assert, that at such a day, in such 
a month, the cold will be more 
intense than it has been known to 
be for half a century —and_ perhaps 
for more. Such a declaration from 
him is quite sufficient to raise the 
price of flannel, furs, woollen hose, 
ruffs, stuffs, tippets and boas, muffs, 
blankets, and fleecy hosiery; and 
wood and coals, coke and charcoal, 
are all ordered in, in prodigious 
quantities. 
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At last the long-dreaded day ar- 
rives. The flows as usual, in 
dingy streams of mud and dirt. The 
thermometer is rather lower than in 
September. Fires are rather dis- 
agreeable than otherwise. Ices are 
eaten at Tartoni’s, and sherbet is 
drunk at the Jardin du Ture, whilst 
ladies fan themselves rather impetu- 
ously that they may avoid the cata- 
strophe of fainting. Does Arago look 
pale, wan, thin, miserable, when the 
weather and the clouds thus belie 
all his predictions? Precisely the 
reverse. He prepares another meteoro- 
logical conundrum for the succeeding 
July, when beefsteaks are to cook 
themselyes in the Boucheries of 
Paris; when Eau de Vie will take 
from the intense heat of the 
pavement which covers the cellars in 
which the wondrous liquid is de- 
posited, and when ice is to be so scarce 
and dear that “ice-creams” are to 
be sold for a napoleon per gies. 
The young ladies and the old ladies, 
the bucks “and the bloods, at once set 
to work and economise for the coup de 
soleil which they quietly and calmly 
prepare for. The parasol-makers, fan- 
mi ikers, ice-cream-makers, gauze and 
thin muslin - makers » Syrup - make rs, 
Jemonade-makers, and every other 
sort of makers of cooling and effer- 
vescing draughts, from “ lemon and 
kali” to champagne, find orders ar- 
rive w ith delightful rapidity; and by 
the time the anticipated July arrives 
every man has his own iced beverage 
waiting for him at some neighbour- 
ing glacier’s, and every lady is pre- 
pa red by her toilette to support the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun. 
But, alas! (for the course of true 
science never did run smooth) the 
sun refuses to shine, the wind blows 
steady from the north-east; not a 
ray of heat will cause the thermome- 
ter to rise above “ temperate,” and 
flannel petticoats, and spring or 


Se ene 


tire 


worsted “* palletots,’ are in great re- 
quest from Lille to Marseilles, and 
from Cette to St. Vallery. Does 


this disconcert Arago? By no means. 
How can he help the sun changing 
his course, or the moon shooting forth 
a few voleanoes, and thus disburthen- 
ing herself of her attractions? It 
would be worse than folly to re- 
proach him. He had “no part, nor 
lot in that matter.” He was simply 
a prophet, and if his predictions were 
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not realised it was not his fault, but 
that of the 
science; at any 

When I 


faubourg 


seasons, of nature, or of 
y rate, not his own! 
first met Aras vO in 
Sé. Gi rH nain, 2 ill heads, and 
all hearts too, were full of 


politi 5. 
They were moments of great 


excite- 


ment. For many years after the 
revolution of July 1830 none be- 
lieved that the new nasty could 


maintain its ground. ‘There were 
such tremendous odds against it, and 
all the passions, fury, enthusiasm of 
the country, were opposed toit. The 
a? | 

anti - FE) 
well of a revolution which the Duk 
of We llingt would 
. 44] cal 

a settlement which 
thought wise 
believed in the duration of a ; 
system which would, of course, de- 
prive France of her natural frontiers. 


rol sh party never thought 


tinn ‘ ] ” 
sanction, and OF 


Robe 


The war pe rt j/ never 


Peel 


rhese gentlemen never condescended 





to define what were the natural fron- 
tiers of France, and even Arago was 
one of those who spoke publicly in 
general terms, whilst he had gene- 
rally very specific opinions 

At the moment I met Arago, the 
question which absorbed all thoughts 
was this, “Shall Paris be fortified ?” 
Now the manner in which thi 

hi 


que stion was decided both by 
and his co-politici: 
does the desire ? 
Louis Philippe, the heac 
wish? Whatever he 
be opposed, 
wishes 





ins was this 
court What does 
d of the court, 
wishes must 
hatever he 
opposition to na- 
tional honour, and re- 
nown. Therefore, oppose the king. 
Now, as Louis Philippe was well 
aware that Napoleon had _himseli 
fallen partly owing to 
Paris being « 


because ¥ 
must be in 


gereatness, 


the fact of 
in open city, he, with his 
usual foresight, decided on having 
the metropolis defended ; this 
was quite enough to decide Arago on 
advocating an opposite measure. If 
you asked him, whether it was right 
to have such a capital of Europe 
defenceless and unprotected in the 
very centre of the Continent? he 
would pass over the inquiry, 
leave those who thought fit to re 
to it. If you asked 
capitals generally ought to be 
undefended, his answer woul ld he 
quite as general as your inquiry. In 
fact, Louis P hilippe had all the argu- 
ment on his side, and Arago had all 
the much-boasted patriotism on his. 


ana 
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ply 
. ps 
him whether 
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sees better 
This is almost 
extreme men. 


No man in France 
society than Arago. 
always the case with 
De Genoudi would be hailed by De 
Cormenia, embraced by Marrast, 
complimented by Dumoulin, and ap- 
plauded by the Pér Enfantin, by 
St. Simon and Fourrier, or their 
partisans, and would be invited to a 
banquet by such men as Louis Na- 
poleon Buonaparte, De Lammennais, 
or De Lamartin lhese are all ex- 
treme men, and, in France, all ex- 
tremes meet. The great 
Arago is the middling 


is this? It is be 


classes. Why 
cause the middling 
classes in France are essentially Con- 
servative. ‘They possess something. 
They desire to possess more. Those 
ss something are eminently 
rvative in Paris; and 1 once 
u banker of Paris, 
that the day would come 
that those who hated all revolutions 
in Paris would serve Jacques Laf- 
fette and the makers of all revolu- 
tions as they ought to be treated, 
namely, bufiet them in the streets.” 
‘The man who said this was no royalist, 
no legitimist, but a simple 
peace and order. 


Arago is a grea 


who poss 
conse 
} 


heard a 7s - mei 


de clare, 


t favourite among 
the ladic How is this? He is not 
a young, or a handsome, or a compli- 
mentary, or scarcely a civil man, and 
he is about as courteous as a camel, 
but not quit utiful. And yet 
he is a very great favourite. I think 
is this: he says strange 

things in a strange manner, and 
looks, as he is, a very honest man. It 
is much to the praise of women that 
they love honesty; and I remember 
that I once, when I said to Sir John 
Herschel that Arago was a very able 
man, he replied, “and a very honest 
one.” But there is another reason 
why he is a favourite with the ladies, 
, With all who know him in pri- 
vate society, and that is, that the ladies 
are very fond also of paradoxes. ‘They 
would much rather believe the asser- 
tion of a strange proposition than 
they would the unbeliever in the 
marvellous. The rea son for this is 
‘in: an honest woman's every-day 

e is as monotonous as boiled eggs 
and bread and butter for breakfast, 
and he who breaks loose a little, and 


e so bea 


the reason 


4? 
at least 


aversion of 


lover of 
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introduces wine and cake, is not only 
regarded as a novice, but even as a 
philanthropist. So it is with Arago. 
You scarcely ever hear him open his 
lips but to deny that two and two 
make four; and as it is an ev ery-day 
habit to believe that they do not “make 
five, the man who will gravely assert 
to the contrary may be sure of at 
least a female audience. It is not 
that they believe him, but they hate 
humdrummery. 

Arago is, after all, a very great 
man. He always occupies himself 
with great questions; discusses them 
in an original manner 
in the beaten track 
new light on every — he tre: 
upon; never serves old things simply 
dressed up in a new posta * always 
aware of all that is passing in the 
scientific world; and, when science 
is in question, will render justice to 
whom justice is due, EVEN THOUGH 
HE SHOULD BE AN Enouisuman!! 
This is a great admission, for L am 
quite sure that Arago has a vast 
deal of prejudice against “ the 
pards.” 

Arago has a great many political 
enemies, and many a little man has 
‘nibbled” at his reputation; but 
the moon shines though the dogs 
bay, and Arago’s reputation is too 
well fixed to be disturbed. ‘There is 
no question of art or of science he is 
not familiar with, and at all times 
prepared to discuss familiarly. He 
knows so well what he talks about 
that he does so in the language of a 
child. He moves the sun and moon, 
the planets and the stars about, as 
easily, and with much less effort, than 
some men play at ninepins. It is 
very delightful to receive a lesson 
from him on the great subjects of 
Nature. He is so artistic, and yet so 
simple ; so scientific, and yet so natu- 
ral. He has one great fault—he has 
not enough of patience with those 
who differ from him—I mean on 
politics—and he uses the word 
canaille much too often. Yet he is 
a great man, and science owes to him 
a debt which he asks not to be re- 
paid. May he live long and happily, 
for his virtues, talents, and genius, 
very far exceed his eccentricities or 
his defects. 


; is never found 
always throws 


leo- 
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VICTOR HUGO. 


When first I saw Victor Hugo he 
was sitting in a bath at his own 
noble residence in the Place Royale, 
Paris. His wondrous head looked 
immense, and his fine eyes rolled 
about like stars—full of light, genius, 
and grandeur. He had not long 
completed his Notre Dame de Paris, 
and all the diablerie of his astound- 
ing history still bound and enthralled 
him. “TI used to walk up and down 
a dark passage,” he said to me, 
“after I had terminated my book, 
until I fancied I saw witches and 
wizards, ghosts and hobgoblins, issu- 
ing out of every crack and cranny. 
I was very ill.” And so he was still 
at the moment in question, but his 
glorious mind was always victorious 
over his poor body; and what with 
baths, exercise, 7%sanes, and luxuries 
unnumbered, he at last once more 
received “the world,” or, in plain 
terms, saw his friends and acquain- 
ances. When I called on Hugo, it 
was with a letter of introduction 
from one of his warm, but faithful 
friends, who did not hesitate to 
mingle with his well-deserved praise 
the sterner language of rebuke. The 
one great fault of Hugo has been 
that he married a charming, lovel 
woman “ before he had sown his 
wild oats,” and hence has arisen 
many an indiscretion. 

Madame Hugo is a very handsome 
woman, replete with wit, taste, and 
sense; but the cares of a family, and 
the anxieties attendant on keeping up 
a good appearance with moderate 
means, have given an appearance of 
age to her young features, which is 
much to be regretted. Hugo's child- 
ren are pictures—perfect pictures! 
One of his boys is the very beau 
idéal of a poet's child. Eyes that 
shine like a glow-worm’s light—all 
attractive and seducing. A profile 
so exquisite that an artist would gaze 
on it with rapture. A dear darling 
little mouth, made to be kissed; 
and hair flowing in profusion over 
uncovered shoulders and a white 
alabaster skin. The cheeks rosy and 
saucy; and an air full of love and 
confidence—not in himself but in the 
benevolence and bounty of others. 
I never saw such a boy. May he 
live a thousand years! 


Hugo was very anxious to know, 
when I saw him, what was thought 
of his writings in England. He is 
not one of those Frenchmen who 
proscribe the English, nor, on the 
other hand, is he the victim of Anglo- 
mania. He is much more indepen- 
dent on this point than De Balzac, 
and a vast deal more sincere. I told 
him that works of imagination always 
lost by translation, and pointed out 
to him examples from Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Scott, in the French 
tongue. He fully coincided with my 
views, but inquired what I thought 
of Shoberl as a translator. I assured 
him that all that could be done had 
been done by that gentleman, but 
still could not help adding that the 
genius of a language always suffered 
from a change into the genius of 
another. I reminded him, however, 
that in England the French language 
was so well known and appreciated 
that his works were read in the 
tongue in which they were written, 
and that he need not therefore feel 
anxious respecting their reception. 

We then came to the real point,— 
What was the opinion of England 
of men of merit; high literary at- 
tainments, of genius, of capacities to 
understand and appreciate him, rela- 
tive to his works? I explained to 
him that, as in France, so in England 
there were two schools, the classic 
and the romantic, and that although 
the controversy had not been quite 
so sharp and bustling on this point 
in the latter as in the former land, 
still that his lucubrations were dif- 
ferently appreciated, according to 
whether his readers belonged to the 
one or the other of these contending 
literary factions. Hugo did not, till 
then, appear to have a distinct idea 
of the reading public in England. 
He had—at least it seemed so to me 
—previously thought that the Eng- 
lish were more benevolent than criti- 
cal in their reading, and that they 
“ were pleased they knew not why, 
and scarce knew wherefore.” I 
flatter myself I put this “ all right,” 
and that from that period he became 
much more anxious than previously 
as to the opinion of the English. On 
his part, he undeceived me on the 


subject of the French booksellers, 
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and the sums they pay to first-rate 
authors. Some of the houses are 
exceedingly liberal, and none more so 
than Firmin, Didot, and Co., who are 
at once printers and publishers. I 
am inclined to believe that some of 
the French houses offer sums for the 
MSS. of popular authors which 
would excite surprise if named. But 
then they must be popular authors. 
Until authors are bona fide popular, 
they receive next to nothing. Victor 
Iugo’s success has been very great ; 
not greater than his merits deserved, 
but still very great. If he had not 
been a good spender, as well as a 
good earner of gold, he must and 
would have been even a wealthy 
man. 

During “ the Restoration,” Hugo 
was a great favourite with the court. 
The Duke of Berri, the Duke and 
Duchess d’Angouléme, and even 
Charles X. greatly esteemed him, and 
he shewed much of respect, loyalty, 
and devotedness for the ex-royal 
family of France. When the revo- 
lution of 1830 occurred, he retired 
into perfect solitude. It was an event 
for which he was not prepared, and 
with which he could not sympathise. 
He disapproved the ordinances of 
Charles X.; he deeply regretted the 
infatuation of the Polignac cabinet ; 
and he even sympathised, to a certain 
extent, with the people who struggled 
to retain the semblance of a consti- 
tutional monarchy. But then he 
felt with Chateaubriand that, in visit- 
ing the errors of Charles X. on his 
young and infant grandson, there 
was more of severity than of justice, 
and the Orleans family had always 
been suspected of having encouraged 
the hopes, not to say the plans and 
conspiracies of the “ opposition.” 
His verses at that period were full of 
doubt, of mourning, of dissatisfaction, 
and of anxiety. They were beau- 
tiful, original, and pathetic; but he 
could not forget the past, and was 
not prepared to shake hands with the 
future. 

Time, the great revealer of all 
secrets, and the great healer of all 
wounds, at last effected wonders. 
Ilugo, who could not for so long be 
reconciled to the new state of things, 
nor forget an instant the past, at last 
appeared in public; then went to the 
theatre ; then dined with a few pri- 
vate friends; then bowed to the king, 
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Louis Philippe, when he saw him; 
then wrote an ode to his eldest son, the 
late Duke of Orleans; then hailed 
the birth of the Count de Paris; then 
attended at a banquet of the King at 
Versailles; then was seen at court; 
and finally, though not poet-lau- 
reate—for there is not such a title 
in France —celebrated in his own 
glorious poesy, or not less glorious 
rose, the varied events of the family 
istory of the new French dynasty. 

I met Victor Hugo the second 
time at the house of that noble and 
wonderful being Davin the sculptor. 
There was a galaxy of talent present ; 
but Hugo was, for the most part, 
silent. At length the subject of con- 
versation was the great men and 
geniuses produced by the first French 
revolution; and then he displayed 
his profound knowledge of human 
nature and the powers of his wonder- 
ful imagination and soul. Ile dwelt 
much upon Miraseav. To Hugo's 
mind there was something almost 
supernatural in the genius and capa- 
bilities of that astonishing man. 
Some of the most electrical scenes 
of his life, Hugo depicted in a truly 
graphical manner, and the most pro- 
found silence reigned whilst his large 
face, pale with sickness and excite- 
ment, recounted events we had well- 
nigh all of us forgotten. I met a 
private secretary of Mirabeau, grown 
to be a very old man, the next day, 
and I recounted to him the marvel- 
lous descriptions of the previous 
night. The good old soul wept with 
joy. “He was quite right,—he was 
quite right,” said the octogenarian. 
“ That was Mirabeau; a volcano in a 
blaze, a hurricane in a fury, a raging 
tempest, a shooting star, forked light- 
ning, an earthquake.” 

I talked to Hugo at David's of Sir 
Walter Scott. He spoke of him with 
veneration. ‘There was not a syllable 
which denoted any other feeling. He 
ran rapidly through Scott’s wondrous 
performances, and pronounced the 
Scottish names with great propriety, 
not to say elegance. He said, “ All 
nations would be proud of giving 
him birth, but, thank God, he belongs 
to all time!” When we conversed 
of Shakspeare, his face assumed an- 
other form. ‘There seemed to be a 
feeling of aye about him, even when 
the name of the bard of Avon was 
pronounced. He would not admit 
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that he was faulty ; nay, even the 
faults were excellencies. With 
“ Family Shakspeares” and muti- 
lated texts he had no_ patience. 
“ Shakspeare,” he said, “should be 
read like the Bible, without notes.” I 
have heard Coleridge speak of Shak- 
speare, but Coleridge attacked him 
and said, “Shakspeare can find no 
apologies for his low jokes and vul- 
garisms in the hackneyed phrase, that 
we should have regard to the age in 
which he lived. No,” continued Cole- 
ridge, “Shakspeare was such a man 
as should not have been overcome 
by the age in which he lived.” But 
Victor Hugo would not admit that 
he had been overcome, and was pre- 
pared, like Millar, in his Bampton 
Lectures, who shewed the excellence 
of the Bible from its apparent, but not 
real defects, to prove that Shakspeare 
ought to be judged quite as much 
from what he depicted with fidelity 
that was low, vulgar, and uncon- 
genial to our tastes, as from his 
beautiful delineations of virtue, love- 
liness, and grandeur. “ For he 
knew what was in man,” said Millar, 
and it was therefore that the Bible 
was such a book as it was. “ He 
knew man to the core of his heart,” 
said Hugo of Shakspeare, “ and 
therefore his plays were man as he 
was, and not man as he should be.” 
Hugo had really all the eccen- 
tricities of a man of genius, but he 
did not display them as do Heiné, 
De Balzac, Dumas, George Sand, and 
many others. He is by no means an 
artificial man. If he acts with origi- 
nality, he thinks so too; and he has 
more of genius in his little finger 
than has De Balzac in all his brains. 
Hugo was kind enough to make me 
a present of all his works, and I 
value them very highly. I believe 
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him to be a most honest and true- 
spoken man, and there are few lines 
out of the tens of thousands of glori- 
ous ones he has penned which | 
would desire to see expunged from 
his writings. He is the best dramatic 
writer in Europe, and, now Sir Wal- 
ter Scott is dead, he is unrivalled as 
a writer of fiction. 

Hugo is backed by a very large 
party of European literati. They 
swear by him. They literally de- 
vour his works. They are prepared 
to defend his every fault—I speak of 
those of a literary character —and 
what some would think blemishes 
they extol as graces. From the 
arctic to the antarctic regions, few 
modern writers are so well known as 
Hugo; and if he did not consume his 
time in theatrical reveries or pastimes, 
follies, or much worse, he would be 
able, not merely to charm and de- 
light, but to elevate and improve, his 
species. 

Hugo is graceful in manner, noble 
in conduct, generous, forgiving, and 
affectionate. He is the centre of a 
circle of great men, and although he 
is the greatest, he never places him- 
self in a position of prominence. Of 
course, such a man, as a public man, 
and as the chief of a school, has some 
enemies; but the most they can ever 
say against him is, “that he married 
before he had sown all his wild 
oats.” 

One word more, and that is to 
Regina. Dear Regina! Hugo knows 
thee well, reads thee, admires thee, 
and loves thee! I say no more, but 
on some future occasion I will talk to 
thee of Berryer, of Guizot, of David, 
of Chate- ubriand, and of De Lamar- 
tine, f: now I am tired and must 
say —Good night! 
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"T WAS YESTERDAY. 


“°T was yesterday!” familiar sound, 
Heard oft as idle breath ; 

Yet, prophet-like, to all around, 
It spoke of woe and death ! 

A mourner by the past it stands, 
In mystic mantle of decay, 

Shrouds in the night of years its hands, 
And grasps all life away ! 


High from the boundless vault of Time 
The stars of empire veer ; 

“*T was yesterday” they beam'd sublime, 
The mightiest in their sphere ! 

"T was yesterday reveal’d to Fate 
The rival crowns of centuries flown, 

Shew’d where a Phantom sat in state 
Upon the Cesars’ throne ! 


Sceptre and robe were cast aside! 
e ghastly bones stood bare ; 

The rust fed on the gauds of pride, 
The worm held council there. 

Nor answer would the phantom give, 
But to our constant prayer rep ied — 

“ Thus ‘twill be said of all that live 
That ‘ yesterday’ they died!” 


Where are the Grecian conquests now, 
The triumphs of her lute ? 
Dust rests on the Homeric brow, 
Her genius is mute! 
Where are the glorious hearts that fought 
For freedom in the “ Pass of Gore ?” 
Gone — where the mightiest names are sought — 
With yesterday of yore! 


We hope—but what we hope the shroud 
Wraps from our weeping sight ; 

We aim at stars, and clasp the cloud,— 
Seek day, and find but night! 

Ah! who with Life’s dread woes could cope, 
If *twere not for that Faith sublime, 

Which sees the Ararat of Hope 
Above the floods of Time ? 


What then is “ Yesterday ?”—a key 
To wisdom most divine ! 
It is the hall of Memory, 
Where Fame’s brief trophies shine! 
The spiritual home of things, 
Where Intellect immortal beams, 
Which lends to thought its holiest wings, 
Inspires the noblest themes! 


A drop that mirrors forth a world, 
Then mingles with the earth ; 
A star from Time's vast empire hurled, 
Slow falling from its birth. 
A presence with the sacred past 
© warn our spirits of delay, 
Which saith,—* Proud man, to-day thou hast, 
Use well thy little day !” —Cuanes Swain. . 
' c 


































































































































































































































































































We have alull in Europe at present ; 
but are not the mutterings of the 
coming storm audible? Is there not 
that prophetic feeling of insecurity 
with respect to the preservation of 
peace which has prevailed so long 
rife amongst us,—that prophetic 
feeling which, when once abroad, 
never fails to fulfil its own predic- 
tion? Looking at the nations, the 
most speculative of optimists can say 
no more than that we are one and 
all in a state of transition, and that 
if we can be allowed, each nation for 
itself to effectuate, speaking figura- 
tively, the passage from bondage to 
the wilderness, and through this to 
the Land of Promise, the Utopia of 
our great Elizabethan ancestors, all 
will be well. But unfortunately, we 
have not reached the vantage-ground 
of Pisgah, and no land flowing with 
milk and honey is in view. At home, 
considering home merely, the pro- 
spect is very dreary. Our country- 
men are suffering ; and the means of 
relieving them cannot be direct, and 
when and how the measures devised 
by legislative wisdom shall reach 
them is to the last degree proble- 
matical. When distress prevails, 
the legislature of a country can do 
little in the present factitious state of 
society in these islands for classes of 
the population actually in want. 
They can only endeavour to alleviate 
the sufferings of those in distress, and 
to prevent others from falling into 
the like condition. The constant 
fluctuation in the demand for labour, 
and in the amount of its remunera- 
tion, is a serious evil in a community 
whereof a large portion is manu- 
facturing. It is one also the most 
difficult for a statesman to deal 
with; the slightest error or fancy in 
the public mind ofan error is fraught 
with such grievous consequences. 
The Emperor Napoleon did reso- 
lutely grapple with it, and he was, 
in no small degree, successful. But 
the facility, if, indeed, the power of 
pursuing the course of conduct adop- 
ted by him does not exist in the 
British Government, exposed, as it 
is, to so mighty a pressure from the 
representatives of the great interests, 
manufacturing, colonial, monied, and” 
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agricultural. The principles upon 
which the emperor proceeded, and 
the line of practice which he fol- 
lowed, are thus explained in the 
work Des Idées Napoléoniennes, by 
his unfortunate and misguided ne- 
phew Prince Napoleon Louis, now a 
prisoner in France :— 


“* L’Empereur, en disant que l'in- 
dustrie était une nouvelle propriété, ex- 
primait d’un seul mot son importance et 
sa nature. L’esprit de propriété est par 
jui-méme envahissant et exclusif. La 
propriété du sol avait eu ses vassaux et 
ses serfs. La révolution affranchit la 
terre; mais la nouvelle propriété de 
l'industrie, s‘aggrandisant journellement, 
tendait 4 passer par les mémes phases 
que la premiére, et 4 avoir comme elle 
ses vassaux et ses serfs. 

_“ Napoléon prévit cette tendance in. 
hérente 4 tout systéme dont les progrés 
sont des conquétes ; et tout en protégeant 
les maitres des établissemens industriels, 
il n’oublia pas de protéger aussi le droit 
des ouvriers. II établit 4 Lyon et plus 
tard dans d’autres villes manufacturiers 
un conseil de prudhommes, véritables 
juges de prix de l’industrie, qui étaient 
chargés de régler les différends qui pou- 
vaient naitre entre ceux qui travaillent 
et ceux qui font travailler, Des régle- 
mens furent publiés sur la police des 
fabriques, les marques particuliéres, 
les contentieux, les obligations respect- 
ives des ouvriers et des fabricans. 
Des chambres consultatives de manu- 
factures, fabriques, arts et métiers furent 
instituées. On installa au ministére de 
lintérieur un conseil général de fabriques 
et de manufactures. © L’Empereur preta 
souvent sur la liste civile 4 des manu- 
facturies qui faute de débit étaient dans 
le cas de suspendre leurs travaux. Son 
intention était de venir au secours de 
Vindustrie, par l'établissement 
caisse particuliére. 


d’une 
Il écrivait aprés la 
bataille d’Eylau au ministre de l'inté- 
rieur: ‘ Mon but n’est pas d’empecher tel 
négociant de faire banqueroute, les finan- 
ces de l’etat n’y suffiraient pas mais d’em- 
pecher telie manufacture de se fermer. 
Mon but est de suppléer a la vente en 
pretant. Je veux batir un établissement 
stable et perpétuel et Je doter de 
quarante a cinquante millions, de maniére 
que le défaut de débit soit moins cruel 
pour la manufacturier.’ L’Empereur 
releva l'industrie en faisant concourir les 
sciences a son amélioration: ‘ Si l'on 
meit laissé le temps disait-il bientét il 
n’y aurait plus eu de métiers en France ; 
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tout enpent été desarts.’ En effet, la 
chimie et la mécanique furent sous son 
régne employés a perfectionner toutes les 
branches d’industrie. Aussi que di ma- 
chines furent crées que d’inventions 
virent le juer durant le régime im- 
périal.” 


There is much in these passages, 
even when the principles which they 
annunciate, and the practice they re- 
commend, are clearly inapplicable to 
this government and country, that is 
worthy of the most curious conside- 
ration from the stateman. It is im- 
possible not to admire the genius 
evinced by the emperor in the notions 
on the subject he had conceived, and 
the vast projects which he compre- 
hended within his field of view. 

Distress, it is lamentable to observe, 
notwithstanding the abundant har- 
vest with which this land has been 
blest,prevails amongst the agricultural 
labourers, and especially in parts of 
Scotland, and divagheat Treland. 
The tariff has pressed severely in 
these regions; the fall in the price 
of cattle has been great and sudden, 
and has, denesqnniall , inflicted serious 
injury, not alone upon the working 
poor, but upon the classes imme- 
diately above them; nor has any 
thing under the operation of the 
new measures as yet arisen, to com- 
pensate them for the losses to which 
they are subjected. Obviously, the 
most direct way in which relief 
could be afforded, would be by re- 
duction of rent; but this, it is not in 
the power of many proprietors, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, to make, were 
they never so well disposed to do so, 
and therefore, although we read of 
a certain number of conscientious 
landlords, like Colonel Wyndham, 
who have made liberal reductions 
in their rents, it is not possible 
to hope that any large measure 
of relief, from this source, will 
be extended to the suffering poor. 
It will be easily perceived, that a 
remission of the Income -tax, and 
freedom from assessed taxes, is of 
little or no use to the vast mass of 
the Irish population. It is a small 
boon to the man who has not one 
hundred and fifty pence in the year 
to free incomes of one hundred and 
fifty pounds a-year and upwards 
from taxation. To a man who lives 
in a mud-hovel on potatoes and 
milk — when he is fortunate enough 
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to get it—the collector of assessed 
taxes is no more an object of terror 
than the robber to the penniless 
wayfarer. Cantabit vacuus coram 
latrone viator. To a man who never 
eats meat, or poultry, or bread, but- 
ter or cheese, a reduction in the 
price of provisions is of no great 
consequence. In many parts of 
Ireland, too, the pressure of the 
New Poor- Law is severely felt, nor 
is this to be wondered at when we 
recollect that five-sixths of the popu- 
lation is about the poorest in the 
world. Resistance to the payment 
of this rate has commenced in more* 
than one district, and at a place 
called Skibbireen, in the county of 
Cork, blood has already been shed 
in an affray between the recusant 
peasantry and the police; nor is 
it difficult to see that the spirit of 
resistance is spreading, and will 
continue to spread, and that there 
will be exceeding difficulty in com- 
pelling payment of the tax, even 
at the point of the bayonet. Cer- 
tainly to make the present system 
of poor-laws beneficial to Ireland, 
and, therefore, of an enduring charac- 
ter, it will be necessary that it should 
receive many modifications and im- 
provements. The moment we are 
writing, the district of Skibbereen 
is in a state nearly approaching 
to insurrection; the whole popu- 
lation is in commotion, bonfires, after 
the fashion of the ancient Irish, 
are kindled each night upon every 
hill; and apprehensions are enter- 
tained of an attack upon the town 
for the destruction of the poor-house. 
Large bodies of military and police, 
infantry and cavalry, have been 
marched in; and the force is under 
the command of a general officer. 
Probably before our number appears, 
quiet will be re-established and the 
law vindicated. But there is one 
fearful element in this disturbance— 
it is spontaneous. No agitator has 
oohel, no = misled the popu- 
lace; they have rebelled on their 
own account, in a matter purely per- 
sonal to themselves, without con- 
sulting any clerical or political leader 
—a John Mac Hale or a Daniel 
O’Connell—a Tom Maguire or a 
Tom Steele. To say the least this is 
not a desirable precedent ; a jacquerie 
would be worse than an organised 


rebellion. 
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Spain is in a state of utter unrest ; 
and whenever it shall come to be 
changed from an aggregation of 
tribes into a nation, it must be by 
the strong arm of foreign power. 
At this moment it has no more, than 
Affghanistan, any one of the three 
essential elements of a state; the 
principle of convergency to a point 
of executive power, the principle of 
permanency, and the principle of 
progression. 

In Portugal the same despicable 
system of petty intrigues at home, 
and saucy niaseries with respect to 
great foreign powers, are going on 
at rather a higher pressure rate than 
usual. The Portuguese, forsooth, 
must not only have a tariff (to which 
tliey are perfectly welcomg), but 
they must also be exacting in their 
demands, and imperative in their 
determinations. Great Britain is 
actually in negotiation with them at 
this moment about their tariff! On 
the surface of this little kingdom, as 
on the expanse of Spain, every thing 
is unsettled; every thing is confused; 
every thing diseased to the source 
of each and every vital function. 
An organic change must take place 
in both before they can acquire 
a healthy action. In many of the 
respects that mark civilisation, Spain 
and Portugal are very little better 
off than the Oriental nations, in their 
preservation of primitive forms, pre- 
judices, and ceremonies. In the en- 
joyment of political liberty they are 
pretty much upon a par; and in 
the enjoyments of personal liberty, 
security of life, property, and free- 
dom of labour, they are in a worse 
condition. For all the Oriental na- 
tions, a reclamation in the same 
spirit might be made, as that made 
by Lord Byron on the part of the 
Turks, when he says:-—“ With re- 
gard to the ignorance of which they 
are so generally, and sometimes justly, 
accused, it may be doubted, always 
excepting France and England, in 
what useful points of knowledge they 
are excelled by other nations. Is it 
in the common arts of life? in their 
manufactures? Is a Turkish sabre 
inferior to a toledo? or is a: Turk 
worse clothed, or lodged, or fed, or 
taught, than a Spaniard? Are their 
Pashas worse educated than a 
Grandee? or an Effendi than a 
Knight of St, Iago? I think not.” 
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So think we. In short, the Christ- 
ian Arabs of Spain and Portugal 
are as much in need of reformation 
as their Oriental brethren, of what- 
soever creed or clime; and we are 
thoroughly of opinion that when- 
ever the schoolmaster shall see fit to 
go abroad amongst them, he must 
take the rod in his hand, and say 
with the same Byron from whom we 
have already quoted,— 


“So you may kiss just as you like, or 
not, the rod, 
But if you don't, I'll lay it on, by G—.” 


Let us pass the Pyrenees—we 
are in France. What is the state of 
France? Here are thirty-three or 
thirty-five millions of capable human 
beings in the middle of Europe in a 
state of great uneasiness, ready to 
march forth from their vantage 
ground, on the first occasion, against 
the world. This is a disagreeable 
reflection for Europe ; and the more 
and more so, because, in truth, and 
there is no blinking the matter, the 
question, in the language of the prize- 
ring, of the “turn-up” between Eng- 
land and France, is only a question 
of time. Three men keep the bridge, 
at the one side of which is Peace, 
and the other War, against the whole 
mass of their countrymen. Soult 
has had enough of fighting, and he 
knows the English; he has none of 
the outrecuidance of La Jeune France. 
Guizot is a man of great mind, a 
lover of human kind; and he ap- 
preciates the advantages of peace in 
promoting civilisation, enlarging the 
commodities, and exalting the rank 
of man in the scale of created beings. 
Louis Philippe is a person of extra- 
ordinary subtlety—of great courage, 
physical and moral—perhaps one of 
the coolest, the most impassible 
gamesters, that ever yet, as an 
usurper, held the cards in the great 
game of king-craft. ‘The immeasur- 
ably superior intellect of Cromwell 
gave way under the like circum- 
stances; but it was because the 
heart was higher, the nature more 
gallant and generous, the patriotism 
more true. Louis Philippe has been 
called the Napoleon of peace: and 
he has certainly displayed something 
of Napoleon's vigour and abilities in 
preserving it. But well aware is he 
that by peace alone he reigns, and 
that the first angry cannon fired in 
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Europe would sound the downfall of 
himself and dynasty. In his way— 
a way adapted to the exigency of 
the times —he is a great man; and 
though his chequered life shews in 
every passage the slimy track of the 
serpent, his death, whenever it occurs, 
will be a calamity to the world. 
Then in his own country will it 
be,— 
‘Et scissa gaudens vadit Discordia palla, 
Quam cum sanguineo sequitur Bellona 
flagello !” 


And all Europe will be made the 
theatre of their razzia, as the French 
call their murderous expeditions in 
Africa. ‘The populace in their heart 
of hearts are bent on war. In Lock- 
hart’s grand words it may be said of 
each Frenchman :— 


‘* The memories of the worser time 


Are all as shadows unto him. 
7 * * * 


His dreams are of the eagle’s flight, 
Victorious long ago.” 


Wherever eloquence can excite, 
wherever the ballad can make its 
way, and in France it proceeds upon 
the sightless couriers of the air, there 
is reference to present humiliation, 
and the memories of the days when 
the genius of Napoleon made its 
triumphant march through Europe 
and its world-famous demonstration 
in the east. 

In every shape, form, and way, it 
comes before the people. From the 
tribune to the vaudeville all rings of 
the glories of France at the period 


“On nous bousculions tous les rois.” 


Chateaubriand speaks of the time 
when Frenchmen were enslaved as 
now —“ Mais c’étoit l'esclavage moins 
la honte!” Beranger makes his sut- 
tler woman sing of the multitud- 
inous victories in which she has 
“ assisted :”"— 

“« J’ai pris part a tous vos exploits 

En vous versant a boire, 

Songez combien j'ai fait de fois 

Réfraichir la Victoire ; 

Ca grossissait son bulletin, 

Tintin, tintin, tintin, O'rlin tintin, 

Ca grossissait son bulletin, 

Soldats, voila Catin.” 


In a higher strain, and in one of 
the best and most characteristic of 
his songs, “ La Bonne Vielle,” he 
makes a gush of song which we will 
adventure to turn into English :— 
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“Vous! que j'appris a pleurer sur la 
France, 

Dites sur-tout aux fils des nouveaux 
preux 

Que j’ai chanté la gloire et la l'espérance, 

Pour consoler mon pays malheureux. 

Rappelez-leur que l’aquilon terrible, 

De nos lauriers a détruit vingt moissons ; 

Et bonne veille, au coin d’un feu paisible, 

De votre ami répétez les chansons !” 


“0, thou whose tears I taught to flow 
for France, 
Tell, above all the children of the 
brave, 
My song was aye of Hope and Glory’s 
glance, 
My wretched country to console and 
save, 
Say the dread storm laid prostrate at a 
burst 
Our laurel-harvests heaped for twenty 
years, 
And sing thy lovers’ lays fond as at first, 
A good old woman free from cares and 
fears.” 


The story of Waterloo is never to 
be mentioned but always to be thought 


upon :— 


‘‘Non, j'amais son nom n’attristera 
mes vers.” 


In a song attributed to Beranger, 
which he does not claim, and will not 
deny, we find the following touching 
appeals to the French soldiery. The 
speaker is an ex-captain, the person 
addressed a grenadier of the Imperial 
Guard now begging his bread :— 


“Te souviens tu de ces jours trop 
rapides 
Ou le i acquit tant de renom ; 
Te souviens tu que sur les Pyramides 
Chacun de nous osa graver son nom ! 
Malgre les vents, malgre la terre et 
l'onde, 
On fit flotter aprés avoir vaincu, 
Notre étendart sur le berceau du monde, 
Dis moi, soldat, dis moi, t’en sou. 
viens tu? 
Te souviens tu que les braves d’Italie 
Ont vainement combattu contre nous ; 
Te souviens tu que les preux d’Iberie 
Devant nos chefs ont flechis les 
genoux? 
Te souviens tu qu’aux champs d’Alleg- 
magne, 
Nos bataillons arrivant impromptus, 
En quartre jours ont fait une campagne 
Dis moi, soldat, dis moi, t’en sou. 
viens tu,” 


The soul's inmost feeling of the 
nation is in this song, and sooner or 
later it must out? How is this to 
end? It may be “a long cry to 
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Lochawe.” But, however we may 
respect the chivalry of this national 
feeling, if it be persisted in, it can end 
only in one way—in the dismember- 
ment of France, or, in the more miti- 
gated form of a separation betwixt 
the southern provinces and the rest 
of the kingdom, to the great advan- 
tage of the former, perhaps of both. 

“The thunder of the guns which 
announced to the populace our glo- 
rious victories in the East was in our 
“ars while we were writing these last 
passages of gloomy presage for Eu- 
rope. The discharge of the cannon 
has not cleared the air. Our very 
success in China is more likely to 
incite France on the first feasible 
pretext into hostilities. The woe is 
to mankind; to us in a less pro- 
portion than any others. For now, 
indeed, throughout the world towers 
supreme 


‘** The inviolate is land of the sage and 
free, 

The beautiful, the brave, the 
earth and sea.” 


No heart can conceive, no tongue 
can tell, the advantages to the world 
in general, and the British empire 
in particular, which must accrue from 
the stipulations which have been so 
happily concluded with the Celestial 
Empire. Great, undying honour is 
due to the plenipotentiary who con- 
ducted the negotiations, and the gal- 
lant gentlemen who led our forces 
by land and sea. A moderation in 
the hour of victory has been ex- 
hibited which cannot fail to strike 
home to the reason of the Chinese 
people even still more than our in- 
vincible prowess in arms. The ope- 
ration has been a rough one, but the 
advantages to be derived from it in 
the result are in a still greater degree 


to the patient than to the director of 


the knife. ‘To us they are very great. 
In the hour of tribulation relief has 
come—for hope and confidence are 
relief—to our manufacturing popu- 
lation, and at no distant period all 
classes must share in the benefits 
which they will be the first to ex- 
perience. A vast field will be opened, 
as well for the exercise of skill and 
intellect, in art, science, and litera- 
ture, as in mercantile enterprise. A 
world is opened. Whether the other 
nations in Europe are, or are not, to 
participate inthe advantages we have 
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won, is a secondary consideration. 
Clear it is that under all circumstances 
they can play no more than the part 
of the jackal, and that ours must 
be the lion’s share. But the de- 
termination of this question, we 
apprehend, must rest with the Chi- 
nese; and it is impossible to anti- 
cipate their decision upon it. They 
may, as some of the newspapers as- 
sume, rush to the conclusion, that 
because they have been compelled 
into communion with us, they may 
as well abandon themselves to all 
nations. On the other hand, they 
may have the feeling that although 
ravished in the one instance, they 
will yet shrink from the position of 
a public commoner. If they should 
so do, we apprehend that upon every 
principle of honour as well as policy, 
we are bound to protect them. If 
America and France say you have 
admitted England, and therefore must 
admit us, and China cries them nay, 
it would be base in the last degree if 
we shrunk from her defence. De- 
cidedly no facilities, or any thing like 
facilities in the way of suggestion to 
the Chinese, should be tendered upon 
our parts, for introducing any for- 
eigners into any port but extreme 
Canton; and if the emperor should 
persist in his hatred of all foreigners, 
resigning himself only to bearing 
those who are thurst upon him, it 
will not be for us to thwart the Im- 
perial pleasure. We repeat, how- 
ever, that whether the five ports, on 
the great Sea-board of China, be or be 
not opened to the other nations of 
Europe, will be a matter of very se- 
condary importance. No nation in 
the world is ina position to take one 
thousandth fold the advantage of 
what has occurred that is within our 
grasp. France never can and never 
will be a great and enterprising com- 
mercial nation. America would, per- 
haps for a burst gain most from it, 
and the eastern states of the union 
might be redeemed from that ruin 
which certainly must fall upon them 
whenever (and it cannot be very long 
deferred) the southern and western 
states shall perceive the policy, and 
exercise the strength, to cast them 
loose ; but in the end, we are well 
convinced, that this treaty of peace 
betwixt the British and Chinese em- 
pires will be fatal to the gigantic 
democracy. Henceforth we will be 
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able to dispense with the friendship 
of “the kindred nation.” We can 
have our cotton from China; and it 
is not in human nature, and, above 
all, in American human nature to 
suppose that the southern states 
would submit to be beggared, and 
the western to be crippled, for the 
sake of supporting, through submis- 
sion to tariffs and the like, the states 
of the east. 

In truth it is impossible to foresee 
the nature, much less to calculate 
the amount, of the effects which will 
follow from making China a part of 
the general world, and the Chinese 
members of the great human family. 
One thing may be predicted without 
a pretence to the gift of prophecy ; 
in southern China at least the ‘Tartar 
dynasty before the expiration of half 
a century will have ceased to reign. 
The plan of the campaign was simple 
enough. Nankin, it was well known 
of old, was the vulnerable part of the 
kingdom, the fancies put forth by 
certain of the journalists of an as- 
cent to Pekin were obviously absurd. 
He, who was master of the ancient 
capital of China commands it all, and 
well aware for many generations 
have the Chinese been of this. The 
noble river on which it lies, is very 
accessible, and the Great Canal and 
divers others converge to it. In 
a word, it is the heart of China, 
through the possession of which all 
the vital functions may be controlled. 
The seat of government was removed 
from it under circumstances which 
the isolated interests of the empire, 
as regarded every people in the world 
except the Tartars, can alone explain. 
In an old book, Salmon’s Modern 
History; or, the Present State of all 
Nations, published in 1725, we read 
thus about Nankin :— 

“ Nankin, or the South Court (which 
the Tartars call Kiammin), was the seat 
of the empire, till the emperor thought 
fit to remove to Pekin, or the North 
Court, to oppose the incursions of the 
Tartars. It is still the capital of the 
province of Nankin, and lies in the lati- 
tude of 32°, longitude 157°. It was anci- 
ently enclosed by three walls, the outer- 
most of which was sixteen leagues in 
circumference. ‘The ruins of them look 
more like the boundaries of a province 
than the walls of a city; but though it 
has lost much of its former grandeur, 
and is lessened as well in its buildings 
as in the number of its inhubitants, since 


the removal of the court to Pekin, it is 
still thought to be more populous than 
Pekin. The streets are well paved but 
not very broad ; the houses low but neat ; 
the shops are filled with the richest silks 
and all other manufactures which are to 
be found in the empire. Hither the 
doctors and mandarins retire when they 
are out of employment; here being the 
most considerable libraries, and printing 
and all other arts practised in the greatest 
perfection ; the language is also more 
pure than in any other part of kingdom. 
This city stands on the river Kiam, the 
largest and deepest river in China; it is 
about half a league broad at this town. 
Here are also a multitude of navigable 
canals with stately bridges over them, 
constantly thronged with vessels going 
in or out of the port, and the city has a 
garrison of 40,000 men in it. 

“The harbour of Nankin, the capital 
of the province of that name, and formerly 
the residence of the emperor, was once 
accounted the finest in China, because of 
the breadth and depth of the river Kiam, 
which runs by that town; but no mer- 
chaut ships, Le Compte tells us, put in 
there at present; whether the mouth of 
the river is choked up, or whether the 
government intend to divert the trade 
from this place, he is not positive, but 
inclines to believe the latter. For, he 
says, the famous pirate, or Chinese ad- 
mural, who refused to submit to the Tar- 
tars, besieged it with a great fleet not 
many years since ; and the state ob. 
serving how much the place was exposed 
to insults from abroad, chose to remove 
the trade to other towns which were more 
secure.” 


The curious policy pursued, with 
respect to Nankin, may be seen from 
this. ‘The five ports open to us place 
us in direct communication with all 
that is valuable in the empire (the 
three intermediate ones lead on to 
“the garden of China”). We are in 
direct intercourse with the regions 
in which the teas, black and green, 
are grown; and the most northerly 
port leads to the seat of the silk 
manufacture. The following extracts, 
from the old work to which we al- 
luded, will not be uninteresting :— 


“The principal ports of this kingdom, 
whither the Europeans trade, are, first, 
Canton, the capital of Nuamtung, the most 
southern province of China. It lies under, 
or very near the tropic Cancer, about filty 
miles from the mouth of the river Ta, 
and is said to be the best harbour in 
China. It is defended towards the 
water-side by two high walls, with 
towers upon them and two strong water 
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castles. It exceeds all the cities of Asia, 
we are told, in idol-temples, courts, 
palaces, and other public buildings. 
‘There are no less than thirteen magnifi- 
cent triumphal arches between the water- 
gate and the palace. This city would 
have vied with the greatest for shipping, 
trade, and numbers of people, before it 
was ruined by the Tartars in the late 
war. There was formerly, also, a great 
trade to Macao, an island to the south of 
Canton, possessed by the Portuguese : 
they have still a fort and garrison there, 
but are forced to submit to the Chinese, 
and obey their mandarins. All the cus. 
toms, also, are paid to the emperor, 
though the Portuguese still retain a form 
of government as to their own people. 
The town is built upon very uneven 
ground, on the point of a small island, 
which commands a good road, where the 
shipping is covered from storms by seve- 
ral other little islands, which lie to wind. 
ward. North-east of Canton, in the pro- 
vince of Fokein, is another port, called 
Emoui, from the island that forms it, 
Here the biggest ships may ride close to 
the shore ; and trade has improved there 
so much of late that it has drawn great 
numbers of people thither. It has a gar- 
rison of 8 or 9000 men for the security 
of it. 

‘The most easterly port in the conti- 
nent of China is Nimpo. This is a city 
of the first class, very populous, and 
beautified with many triumphal arches. 
It is but two days’ sail distant from Japan, 
with which island they maintain a great 
trade, exporting their silks and other 
manufactures ; for which they receive 
gold, silver, brass, Japan cabinets, &c. 
The English had, at the time of the 
erecting the new East India Company, 
a factory in the island of Chusan, or 
Cheuvan, about thirty miles to the east- 
ward of Nimpo. This island lies about 
the latitude of 30°, and is eight or nine 
leagues in length, from east to west, and 
four and five in breadth. There is a 
good harbour at the west end, near the 
English factory, which was built close 
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by the shore, in s low valley, where 
there are about 200 houses of merchants 
and tradesmen, who come thither to 
traffic; but their families reside at a 
town about a mile farther within the 
land, which is surrounded by a fine stone 
wall, three miles in circuit, defended by 
two-and.twenty square towers, and some 
old iron guns, and has a garrison of 3 or 
4000 men.” 


Of the splendid success of our arms 
in Affghanistan it is unnecessary to 
speak. We have more than re- 
deemed our tarnished honour, and 
laid our enemies at our feet; while 
the whole of Central Asia has, for the 
moment at least, learned to regard 
us with the very same feelings of 
wonder and respect which secures to 
us our sovereignty over the fair re- 
gions of Hindustan. Yet the ques- 
tion forces itself upon us not the less 
—to what will all this lead? Is it 
po that France and Russia will 
ook quietly on while we establish a 
paramount influence in every corner 
of the world? or will ancient ani- 
mosities be renewed, and new grounds 
of quarrel sought for? We cannot 
tell. Possibly there may be sown 
even by our triumphs the seeds of a 
more terrible strife. Possibly the 
nations of Europe may be content to 
see in these triumphs evidence that 
we are people peculiarly favoured of 
Ileaven. But however this may be, 
there is nothing in all that is passing 
around us which has the slightest 
tendency to gainsay the proposition 
with which we set out—namely, that 
not England alone, but all the na- 
tions of the earth, are in a state of 
great and rapid transition. Be it the 
part of our rulers to act as if they 
were aware of this truth, and rightl 
estimated its importance, for ok 
will depend upon them. 
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